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FIELDMORK  AMONG  THE  WASHOO,  1898-I90*f 


Several  brief  accounts  of  visits  to  Washoo  and  Piute  groups 

It' 

around  Reno  and  Lake  Tahoe  provide  us  with  a  picture  of  Indian  life 


?  -  t 


conditions  at  the  tine  (Ed.). 


J  X. 


October  7,  1898.  At  Reno,  Nevada,  we  visited  a  Piute  oanp  in 
the  sagebrush.  I  purchased  two  snail  roundish  old  baskets.  Many  of 
these  Indians  have  lines  tattooed  on  their  chins  and  cheeks.  All 
of  the  wD«en  (some  very  young)  carry  their  babies  in  papoose  bas- 
kets with  buckskin  side  pieces  lashed  together  in  front.  Nearly 
every  woman  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  walks  around  with  one  of  these 
aniinated  packs  on  her  back. 

We  saw  several  groups  of  these  Piutes  and  Washoos  playing 


cards 


-if 


young  girls  mixed.  Apparently  every  person  with  any  money  is  anxious 

ii   — '■  ■  •  -'-  &r 

to  gamble  it  away.  The  Indians  live  in  all  sorts  of  wikiups .  Some 


'-».^^  %. 


have  respectable  lodges  covered  with  cloth  and  entered  by  a  project- 


*    • 


^     > .  ^ 


ing  doorway; 

thrown  over  the  boughs;  and  others  still  in  little  shanties  made  of 


t  _ 


•%  ^A   _^ 


boards 


<*.  -r 


^  i.  _ 


^    i^A   ^^ 


.M.       ^m,^^ 


taken  from  the  rubbish  piles  about  town. 

In  one  wikiup  we  found  an  old  rabbit  skin  blanket  made  of 


strips  of  rolled  skin.  These  when  reasonably  new  are  the  warmest 


blankets 


several  persons. 


i    t'W' 
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Indian 


and  I  purchased  from  a  mlddl*  aged  Washoe  woaan  lirins  in  a  wikiup 
in  the  sagebrush  a  fine  large  basket  she  was  using  and  which  she 
said  was  made  by  her  mother  a  very  long  ti«e  ago^  It  certainly  has 


nany 


tattooed  horisontallj. 


' »  »•■  i^w  ^  -^^ 


», 


August 


owned  by  one  of  the  'big*  cattle  sen  of  the  west.  Host  of  the  laen 
on  the  haying  crews  are  Indians->«ainly  Washoes,  bat  sons  Paiutes. 


Antelope  Valley  is  Washoe  territory,  but  now  a  fsfw  Paiutes  live 
here  also,  and  there  are  sone  intenmrrlages.  Sow  of  the  fanilies 
live  at  the  several  ranches;  others  In  regular  Indian  eanps.  Now, 
during  haying,  there  are  Several  temporary  caaps.  I  visited  two- 
one  a  nile  and  a  quarter  west  of  the  ramdihottse ,  on  the  edge  of  the 
sagebrush  mesa  bordering  the  valley.  It  oovprised  a  couple  of 
green-willow  wikiups  (half -dome  shelters)  and  a  oouple  of  conical 
brush  huts  enclosed  in  canvas  and  old  clothes  of  various  kinds— like 


the  Desert  Paiutes*'  v# 


Uf»«d  %,.:    , 


v^^fih    Here  I  found  several  squaws  and  a  lot  of  new  baskets  of  the 
modem  deteriorated  kind— poorly  made  bowls  overloaded  with  design. 


half  a  doxen  squaws  gaaibllng  for  noney— playing 


cards 


Washoes  are  now  dxying  quantities  of  the  red  buffalo  berries 
(Elaeagnus  argentea) .  They  dry  then  in  the  coarsely  made  so 


r  lor 


which  the  Paiutes  call  yadds.  and  the  Washoes  too-gab-bel. 


rs; -■;<■' ^^^^^SSSriSiiTv 
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At  &  camp  near  the  ranch  building  is  a  small  caisp  of  one 
VJashoe  faidly.  The  old  man  is  a  fine  looking,  well  proportioned, 
and  well  conditioned  relic  of  the  past.  He  is  naked  except  for  a  . 
short  shirt,  and  sits  cross-legged  on  a  rabbit  skin  blanket.  He  is 
blind  and  had  a  cord  leading  out  into  the  field  from  his  wikiup,  so 
he  can  go  out  to  meet  the  calls  of  nature  and  find  his  way  back 
alone  when  the  others  are  gone.  In  this  camp  I  found  two  interest- 
ing  things:  a  typical  'Fresno  basket',  and  a  curious  very  deep 


diane' 


The 


old  man  told  me  that  the  morUr  was  not  made  by  an  Indian  but  by  the 
Devil;  and  that  it  was  ploughed  up  in  Antelope  Valley  several  years 
ago.  He  said  a  bigger  one  was  found  in  Mason  Valley.  This  one,  he 


killed 


sage 


mortar 


down  over  his  head  and  jumped  into  the  Uke.  When  he  got  in  the 
aortar  was  so  heavy  it  held  him  down  and  he  drowned.  J^  informant 


Indians 


which  he  used  to  eat.  «,  until  tii*  i«1ie«t 
i  -    The  Indian  children  chew  Ij 


apjnosa  as  a  substitute 
»iimon  about  Indian  camps 
;ohes  (Salix  hindsiana) 


Indians 


use  they  call  the  split  strands  tah-buck. 


A. 


I  at« 


1  w*  *-  ♦.   flavor ♦i  viU'.  •-;^*fc•, 


'mm' 


Both  mn  and  woman  are  inveterate  gamblers ,  and  those  not 
working  gathered  in  towna  about  noon  and  played  cards  for  money,  put- 
ting up  mainly  silver  quarters  and  halves  (two  and  four  bit  pieces). 
They  sat  on  the  ground,  about  ten  women  in  one  bunch  and  the  same 
number  of  men  in  another.  For  a  table  they  used  a  folded  shawl  ox* 
blanket  laid  on  the  ground.  They  used  sticks  for  counters.  They 
playwi  until  it  was  so  dark  they  could  no  longer  see  the  spots  on 


the  cards. 


^  . 


Uf 


af  U»  Both  sexes  aw  good  looking  and  well-built— particularly  the 


carry 


Like  the  Bridgeport  Paiutes  they  wear  silk  handkerchiefs  (red  or 
gold)  on  their  heads,  and  shawls  (mainly  red)  on  their  shoulders. 

At  one  camp  I  watched  an  old  Washoe  woman  prepare  her  supper. 
She  put  a  little  more  than  a  quart  of  wheat  on  a  small  closely  woven 
winnowing  basket,  which  they  call  raoo-tal  (same  as  the  Paiute  ta-ma). 
and  on  top  of  it  a  large  handful  of  coals  from  the  fire .  Then ,  grasp- 
ing the  big  end  of  the  winnower  with  both  hands  (the  small  end  point- 
ing away  from  her) ,  she  easily  and  slowly  tossed  the  wheat  and  coals 
for  at  least  ten  minutes,  until  the  wheat  was  thoroughly  toasted  and 
the  grains  popped  like  pop-corn.  The  wheat  was  then  put  on  an  oval 
flat  stone  called  a  mat-Uh  (exactly  the  sane  as  the  Paiute  mat-tah) 
and  rolled  with  a  hand  rubbing  stone.  During  the  rubbing  she  »u/»; 
sprinkled  over  the  wheat  a  handful  of  exceedingly  fine  seeds  of  some 
fine  crucifer  (Lvgodesmia?)  which  she  took  from  a  small  bag.  I  ate 
some  of  the  seeds,  and  some  of  the  toasted  wheat  flavored  with  them. 


% 


and  found  them  both  dalicious.  The  fine  seed*  have  a  remrkably 
aePM&ble  erontio  fUTor  Which  they  inert  to  the  rolled  ufaeet 


In  croshinf  the  wheat,  pine  nuts,  and  other 
sed  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  kneeling  w 


,  the  aat-tah 


sinll 


nibbing 


hands  as  the  woaan  leans  forward 


flexing  to  give  it  a  half 
le  aotion  repeated>-it  is  i 
^rial  to  be  ground  is  pla 
1,  and  the  front  edge  of  i 
rubbing  stone.  Only  a  cou 


grain 


the  resulting  aeal  or  flour  is  put  into  a  basket  bowl  (sing-aa). 


>■ 


/111  of  the 


n  and  a  few  of  the 


tattooed-.-with 


nainly  i 
ik  lines 


nose  lines  are  aore  coMon  than  awong  the  Palutes.  The  chin  is 


always  tattooed 


grinding 


Headowlark 


se-soo-te-al-le,  and  don't  like  to  hear  bin  sing.  They  say  he  seys: 


Indian 


enott^ 
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4^ 


Valley)  are  oaaped  near  Tallac  [on  the  west  side  of  Lake  TahoeJ  and 
are  Miking  beautiful  baskets ,  for  which  they  want  fancy  prices*-  ^  ^' 
spoiled  by  tourists  •  -     ^  - 

I  visited  their  camp  and  after  naxoh   palavering  got  a  few 
choice  things.  I  bought  two  of  the  large  openwox*  willow  pack  bas- 
kets which  they  carry  on  their  backs  and  i*hloh  they  call  ma-mlck,  I 
got  also  two  flat  oval  snowshoe  shaped  winnowing  baskets  (called 
*t.slng).  Flat  shaking  basket  called  't-slng  or  mo-dal. 

Four  small  baskets,  one  of  which  is  beautifully  woven  and 


omanented  in  black.  The  black  Is  from  the  root  of  the  bracken  or  ' 


grow 


sasQ)l( 


diaineter  by  about  five  deep  which  they  call  't-sing-an  which  they 
told  me  they  wake  soup  in  hy  heating  stones  red  hot  and  throwing  in. 
It  is  roughly  and  rather  heavily  ornamented  with  a  dull  red  which  I 
tAk«  to  be  the  bark  of  the  iudas  bud  or  redbud  (Cercus  occidentalis) 


abundance 


grow 


slopes  of  the  Sierra,  The  Indians  told  ae  it  did  no^ 

they  got  it  by  trade  with  the  •  Diggers •  of  the  west  slope— which 

exactly  Ullies  with  the  facts  as  I  know  then. 

I  got  also  a  very  swall  deep  cup  basket  shaped  something  like 
a  large  coffee  cup  and  slightly  constricted  at  the  top.  They  call  it 
■ago-te-hep  and  say  it  is  a  very  ancient  kind  which  th«y  use  as  indi- 
vidual cups  in  drinking  thick  soup  and  other  things.      -   - 


still  another  type  of  basket  whloh  I  got  is  a  rather  coarse 
open  veave  of  villow,  fastened  together  at  intervals  and  omawented 
tjy  iiio  interropt«l  bUck  chains  of  the  narsh  black  root.  I  did  not 
leam  the  naae  of  this  basket,  but  the  wears  they  call  dag-u-la-lit 
as  nearly  as  I  could  «ake  out.  An  old  squaw  gave  the  sarae  name  to 
*the  largest  carrying  or  pack  basket  weave,  which  while  differing  is 
vbound  together  cm  the  sane  principle. 

October  15,  190**.  A  long  mile  from  Reno  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  south  of  Truckee  River  is  a  Washoo  camp.  It  is  on  the 
high  open  barren  sagebrush  wesa  not  far  from  an  irrigating  ditch, 
from  which  the  Indians  get  their  water.  It  consists  of  half  a  doaen 
'wickiupa,  all  of  whloh  appear  to  belong  to  two  families.  There  are 
'  two" ole  women  and'  8eV*n  or  eight  middle-aged  and  young  women,  and 
'  only  two  or  three  men— one  of  whom  is  a  Resenon  from  American  River 
who  lias  taken  a  Washoo  wife.  There  are  only  two  children—a  little 
girl  perhaps  four  years  old  and  a  little  bal:^. 


Ar 


number  of  wikiups  just  now  is  large  for  the  number  of  f*ai- 


■  » 

lies,  for  the  reason  that  the  old  summer  open  circular  shelters  are 
still  used,  while  the  new  domed  winter  huts  (two  of  them)  have  just 
been  made  and  are  being  moved  into.  Both  kinds  are  similar  to  the  ones 
ueed  by  the  Paiutes  in  this  region.  The  summer  wikiups  consist  of  a 
circular  framework,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  about  four   t 
feet  high  in  front  (facing  east)  and  six  or  seven  feet  high  on  the 
northwest,  from  which  direction  come  the  prevalent  winds.  The  brush 
and  willow  frame  is  covered  with  gunny  sacks  and  other  kinds  of  cloth. 


- 1  ■- , ' 


8 


In  front  this  cloth  wall  la  vertical,  but  orer  th«  highest  part  behind 
it  arches  in  foming  a  half -domed  shelter  against  stonM.  A  curtain 
and  flap  of  cloth  form  the  doorway  at  the  lowest  place  in  front. 

^  The  winter  huts  at^  imich  stronger  and  better  aade.  They  are 
snaller— ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  dianeter~and  mich  higiher— ten  or 
twelve  feet— -and  are  made  over  a  well-fastened  doaed  f raaswoxic  of 
willow  poles,  with  a  circular  opening  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of 

smoke • 

This  smoke  hole  is  about  four  feet  in  diameter— larger  in  the 
largest  huts.  The  frame  work,  or  at  least  the  lower  part  of  it,  is 
then  covered  with  tules  (Tvpha  latifolia) ,  and  the  whole  affair  except 
the  smoke  hole  is  covered  with  gunny  sacking  and  any  old  cloth  the 
people  may  happen  to  have.  A  narrow  doorway,  closed  by  a  flap  of  cloth, 
is  left  on  the  east  8ide—>away  from  the  prevailing  wind. 

* 

^     ^  Among  the  sage  brush  a  hxxndred  yards  nest  of  ths  camp   is  a  flat 
rock  about  four  feat  in  diaastsr,  nsarly  flush  nith  the  ground,  in  which 
are  two  inortar  holes  about  two  feet  apart t  where  the  aeoxns  are  pounded. 
It  is  jsqrered  Ig  a  small  framework  hut  of  willow,  over  whioh.  when  in 


thrown 


wind  was  blowing 


could 


and  down  on  the  workers  inside  •  There  were  two  women  at  work.  They  sat 


pounded 


hands 


striking  the  small  rounded 


•JEhsr 


^^m&^^sm. 


*nd  coarse  meal  forwid  *  pile  five  inches  high  and  a  foot  in 


dianeter  about 


The  aquaMS  had  the  usual  soap-root  fiber  brush,  with  which  they 
every  few  nonents  brushed  in  toward  the  meal  pile,  the  meal  scat- 
tered by  the  pounding. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  pound  into  fine  meal  a  few  quarts  of 
acorn  meats.  When  the  meal  is  fine  enough— or  most  of  it  is— they 
put  it  in  a  snow-shoe  shaped  winnowing  basket  which  they  call 
moo-tal  and  toss  and  shake  to  get  the  fine  in  one  place  and  the 
coarse  in  another— the  latter  to  put  back  and  grind  some  more.  They 


small 


stone. 


When  the  meal  was  ready,  they  made  a  leach  by  putting  coarse 
sawdust  on  a  san<fy  spot  (the  soil  itself  not  being  sandy  enough  to 
answer) ,  in  which  they  made  a  depression  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
diamter,  and  covered  it  with  a  coarse  cloth.  Into  this  they  put  the 
naal  and  wetted  and  patted  it  with  the  fingers  and  hands .  This  they 
did  in  a  sheltered  spot  near  the  willows  along  an  irrigating  ditch. 
At  the  same  time  they  built  a  small  fire,  and  when  they  had  washed 
the  bitter  out  of  the  moal,  boiled  it  in  the  usual  way  with  hot 
stones  in  a  coiled  basket.  They  had  only  one  Urge  basket  fit  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  a  three  coU  deep  bowl  called  (ga-oo-lal). 

When  the  mush  was  cooked  long  enough  and  was  thick  enou^  it 
was  dipped  out  in  a  small  shallow  three-coil  basket  bowl,  called  sing- 
an-ming,  and  put  into  baskets  and  tin  pails  of  cold  water  and  allowed 
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stand  sevaral  hours  to  get  thoroughly  cold  and  hardened 


they  call  aah-lung  aeg-a-te-dit. 


thing 


irrigating  ditch  and  had  lots  of  clothes  hanging  up  on  the  willows  to 


husband  had  died  within 


off  in  the  usual  way. 


All  of  the  Uashoo  woaen 


wear  colored  head  handkerohiefs  (red 


and  blue)  same  as  the  Paiute  s<|aaws  here.  Saw  them  eating  neai  ano 
potatoes  and  saall  mskmlons.  They  have  plenty  of  dogs  and  cats. 
The  dogs  sake  a  great  ado  when  ca«p  is  approached,  but  soon  calm 
down.  Several  of  thea  tried  to  get  into  hqt  lap,  and  failing  in  this, 
lay  down  against  as  as  I  sat  on  tbe  ground.  The  cats  also  were  very 
sociable.  Soae  of  the  wen  and  woMsn  do  work  in  town.  The  wowen  are 
large  and  corpulent— i^iieh  I  have  found  the  rule  among  Washoo  women 
at  all  their  casps.    Som  are  good  looking  and  some  really  fine  look- 
ing. The  men  are  rarely  corpulent  and  usually  slender. 


•  f  •  •» 
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^  Pieldwork  among  the  Washoo,  I698-I904    i^-^ 

'flxrav  brief  accounts  of  visits  to  iiashoo  and  Piute 
groups  around  Reno  and  i^ake  Tahoe  provide  us  with  a  pic 
ture  of  Indian  life  conditions  at  the  tise  (Ediik^^)« 


-  1  - 


October  7,  1898.   At  Reno,    Nevada,  we  visited  a 
Piute  cajnp  in  the  sagebrush.   I  purchased  two  small  roun- 
dish old  baskets.  Many  of  .hese  -^ndians  have  lines  tattooed 
on  their  chins  and  cheeks.  All  of  the  women  (some  very 
young)  carry  their  babies  in  papoose  baskets  with  buckskin 
side  pieces  lashed  together  in  front.   Nearly  every  woman 
over  fourteen  or  fifteen  walks  around  with  one  of  these 
animated  packs  on  her  back. 

We  saw  several  groups  of  these  Piutes  and  Washoos 
playing  cards  for  money,  sitting  in  a  circle  on  the  groTind, 
men  ,  women  and  young  girls  mixed.  A"pparently  every  per- 
son with  any  mon^ry  is  anxious  to  gamble  it  away.   The 
Indians  live  in  all  sorts  of  wikiups.   ^ome  have  respectable 
lodges  covered  with  cloth  and  entered  by  a  projecting  door- 
way; others  in  semicircular  brush  shelters  with  gunny  sacks 
thrown  over  the  boughs;  and  others  still  in  little  shanties 
made  of  odds  and  ends  of  old  boards  and  pieces  of  rusty 
tin  roofing  evidently  taken  from  the  rubbish  piles  about 
town. 

In  one  wikiup  we  found  an  old  rabbit  skin  blanket 
made  of  strips  of  rolled  skin.   These  when  reasonauly  new 
are  the  warmest  an  best  blankets  they  have,  ana  one  is 
often  large  enough  to  cover  several  persons. 

7 
OctotjeT^^mmm&,    1898.   At  Carson  we  visited  a  \»ashoe 

Indian  camp  and  I  purchased  from  a  midale  aged  f.ashoe  woman 

living  in  a  wikiup  in  the  sagebrush  a  fine  large  basket 

she  was  using  and  wnich  she  said  was  made  by  her  mother 

a  very  long  ti..e  ago.   It  certainly  has  been  used  many 

many  years  and  I  consider  it  a  great  prize.. 


^The  cheeks  of  the  woman  are  tattooed  horizontally. 
August  10,  1900.   Antelope  Valley  is  a  typical  stock 
ranch,  owned  b^^  one  of  the  'big'  cattle  men  of  the  west. 
Most  oi  the  men  on  the  haying  crews  are  Indians  — mainly 
Washoes  but  some  Jaiutes.  Antelope  "ailey  is  Washoe 
erritory,  but  now  a  few  Paiutes  live  here  also,  and  there 
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are  some  intermarriages.   Some  of  the  families  live  at 
the  several  ranches;  others  in  regular  Indian  camps*   Now, 
during  haying,  there  are  several  teiuporary  camps.   I  vi- 
sited two  — one  a  mile  and  a  c^uarter  west  of  the  ranch- 
house,  on  the  edge  of  the  sagebrush  mesa  bordering  the 
valley.   It  comprised  a  couple  of  green-willow  wikiups 
(half-dome  shelters)  and  a  couple  of  conical  brush  huts 
enclosed  in  canvas  and  old  clothes  of  various  kinds 
— like  the  Desert  Paiutes* 

Here  f   found  several  squaws  and  a  lot  of  new  baskets 
of  the  modern  deterioated  kind  — poorly  made  bowls  over- 
loaded with  design. 

Also  found  half  a  dozen  squaws  ganbling  for  money 

— playing  cards  lor  silver  two  and  four  bit  pieces.   Like 

the  Paiutes,  these  Washoes  are  now  drying  t^uantities  of 

the  red  i^uffalo  berries  (Elaeagnus  /rgentea)  •   They  dry 

/ 
them  in  the  coarsely  made  scoop  trays  y^tixch   the  Paiutes 

call  yadda  and  the  Washoes  too-gab-bel. 

At  a  camp  near  the  ranch  building  is  a  small  camp 
of  one  Hashoe  family.   The  old  man  is  a  fine  looking,  well 
proportioned,  and  well  conditioned  relic  of  the  past. 
He  is  naked  except  for  a  snort  shirt,  and  sits  cross-legged 
on  a  rabuit  skin  blanket.   He  is  blind  and  had  a  cord  lea- 
ding out  into  the  field  from  his  wikiup,  so  he  can  go  out 
to  meet  the  calls  of  nature  and  find  his  way  back  alone 
when  the  others  are  gone.   In  this  camp  -^  found  two  interes- 
ting things:  a  typical  »Presno  basket",  and  a  curious  very 
deep  stone  mortar  of  small  diameter,   j^ought  and  brought 
away  both.   The  old  man  told  me  that  the  mortar  was  not 
made  by  an  Indian  but  by  the  Devil;  and  that  it  was  ploughed 
up  in  -antelope  Valley  several  years  ago.   He  said  a  biggr^sr 
one  was  found  in  Mason  Valley.   This  one,  he  said,  killed 
the  ^evil  and  in  this  way:   There  was  a  big  fire  in  the 
sage  brush  and  it  spread  quickly  over  the  uills  and  the 
country  got  too  not  even  forr  the  devil.   So  he  turned  his 
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big  jtortar  upside  do*n  over  his  heaa  and  Jumped  into  the 

lake.        ■^■heU     he     ^Ot     in     rhn     rmi-tnT.     samn      nn      hon.ty     -i  ^     h^]^      ^,  j  ^ 

^j  liio  ncu   and  jumpou  into  the  lake.   "hen  he  got 
in  the  mortar  was  so  heavy  it  held  him  down  ana  ne  drowned 
Ky  iruormant  told  me  further  tnat  tne  Devil  used  these 
mortars  to  pound  up  Inaians  wnich  he  used  to  eat. 


The  -»-ndian  children  cnew  Lygodesmia  spinosa  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  chewing  gum.  Nicotiana  attenuata  is  common 
about  Indian  camps,   'fhe  common  willow  about  the  streams 
and  aitches  (Salix  hindsiana)  the  v/ashoo  Indians  call  him- 
mo  and  use  for  baskets,   when  split  ready  for  use  they 
call  the  split  strands  tah-buck. 

-^oth  men  and  women  are  inveterate  gamblers,  and  those 
not  working,  gathered  in  towns  aoout  noon  and  played  cards 
for  money,  putting  up  mainly  silver  quarters  and  halves 
(two  and  four  bit  pieces).   They  sat  ov.   the  ground,  about 
ten  women  in  one  bunch  and  the  same  number  of  men  in  ano- 
ther.  i?'or  a  table  they  used  a  folded  shawl  or  blanket 
laid  on  the  ground.   They  used  sticks  for  counters.   Th,^ 
played  until  it  was  so  dark  they  could  no  longer  see  the 
spots  on  the  cards. 

Both  sexes  are  good  looking  and  well-built  — particu- 
larly the  women,  who  are  plump,  carry  themselves  well, 
and  are  easy  to  look  at.   Like  the  Bridgeport  Paiutes  they 
wear  silk  handkerchiefs  (red  or  gold)  on  their  heads,  and 
shawls  (mainly  red)  on  their  shoulders. 

At  one  camp  I  watched  an  old  Wasr.oo  .s^^aiw  prepare 
her  supper,  ohe   put  a  little  more  than  a  quart  of  wheat 
on  a  small  closely  woven  Winnowing  basket,  which  obey 
call  moo-tal  (same  as  the  ^^aiute  ta'^-ma),  and  on  top  of 
it  a  larga  handful  of  coals  from  the  firei  Then,  grasping 
the  Dig  end  of  the  winnower  with  both  hands  (the  small 
end  pointing  away  from  her),  she  easily  ana  slowly  tossed 
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the  wheat  and  coals  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  until  the 
wheat  was  tiioroughly  toasted  and  the  grains  popped  like 
pop-corn.   The  wheat  was  then  put  on  an  oval  flat  stone 
called  a  mat-tah  (exactly  tue   same  as  tne  Paiute  mat-tati") 
and  rolled  with  a  hand  rubbing  stone.   During  the  rubbing 
she  sprinkled  over  the  wheat  a  handful  of  exceedingly  fine 
seeds  of  some  fine  crucifer  (LygodesmiaY)  which  she  took 
from  a  small  bag.   I  ate  some  of  the  seeds,  and  some  of 
the  toasted  wheat  flavored  with  them,  and  found  them  both 
delicious.   The  fine  seeds  have  a  remarkably  agreeable 
aromatic  flavor  which  they  impart  to  the  rolled  wheat 
meal. 

In  crushing  the  wheat,  pine  nuts,  and  other  seeds, 
the  mat-tah  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  front  of  tne  knee- 
ling woman,  the  big  end  toward  her  — the  small  end  pointing  a- 
way  in  front  (  for  one  end  of  the  mat-tan*"  is  a  little  na- 
rrower  than  the  other)*   The  rubbing  stone  is  ^rasped  in 
both  hands  as  the  woman  leans  forward,  and  is  pressed  and 
rolled  forward  and  under,  the  wrists  flexing  vo   give  it 
a  half  turn,  after  which  it  is  brought  back  and  the  motion 
repeated  — it  is  never  rubbed  or  rolled  to  and  fro.   The 
material  to  be  ground  is  placed  at  the  near  or  big  end  of 
the  mat-tah,  and  the  front  edge  of  it  worked  off  at  each 
half  turn  of  the  ruboing  stone.   Only,  a  couple  of  haildfuls 
of  the  grain  are  put  on  at  one  ti^.e  ,  and  as  fast  as  grouiid 
the  resulting  meal  or  flour  is  put  into  a  basket  bowl  (sing-am). 

All  of  tlie  women  and  a  few  of  the  men  are  tattooed 
— with  tne  usual  blue-black  ma.terial.   The  tattooing  is 
mainly  in  straight  and  zig-zag  lines  radiating  from  the 
mouth. Cheek  lines  and  vertical  nose  lines  are  more  common 
than  ainong  the  Paiutes.   Tne  chin  is  always  tattooed. 

The  old  woman  who  was  grinding  wheat  told  me  that  the 
Washoos  don't  like  the  i^ieadowlark  (Sturnella  neglectaJt 
which  they  call  se-soo-te-al-le,  and  don't  like  to  hear 
him  sing.   They  say  he  says:  "I  see  Indian;  I  see  Mahale; 
I  see  bi.by;  I  see  you  cook;  Jou  don't  cook  enough;  you  white 
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inside;  you  alx  bleached  out  "  etc.  etc. 


August   15,    1900.     A   lot   of   vvashoe   Indians    (from  Carson 

Ci^tKe  ^^st  Side   of  L^lce   ib^hczj 
Valley)   are   camped   near  Tallac   ana  are  making  beautiful 

baskets,    for  which  they  want   fancy  prices   — spoiled  by 

tourists. 

1  visited  their  camp  and  after  much  palavering,  got 
a  few  choice  things.   I  bought  two  of  tne  large  openwork 
willow  pack  baskets  which  they  carry  on  tiieir  backs  and 
which  they  call  ma-mick.   I  got  also  two  flat  oval  snow- 
shoe  shaped  winnowing  baskets  (called  •t-sing).   Flat  sha- 
king basket  called  't-sing  or  mo-dal. 

Four  small  baskets,  one  of  which  is  beautifully  wo- 
ven and  ornamented  in  black.   The  black  is  from. the  root 
of  the  bracken  or  brake  fern  Pteris  aqualina,  said  to  grow 
on  marshy  soil,   i  got  a  sample  of  the  plant.   I  got  also 
a  roue,h  bowl  basket  eight  inches  in  diameter  by  a.^out 
five  deep  which  they  call  »t-sing-am  which  they  told  me 
they  make  soup  in  by  heating  stones  red  hot  and  throwing 
in.   It  is  roughly  and  rather  heavily  ornsunented  with 
a  dull  red  which  I  take  to  be  the  bark  of  the  Judas  bud 
or  red  bud  (Cercus  occidentalis),  which  does  not  grow  here 
but  in  abundance  on  the  western  foothill  slopes  of  the 
Sierra.  The  Indians  told  me  it  did  not  grow  here  but  they 
got  it  by  trade  with  the  'Diggers'  of  the  west  slope  — which 
exactly  tallies  with  the  facts  as  I  know  them, 

I  got  also  a  very  small  deep  cup  basKet  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  large  coffee  cup  and  slightly  constricted  at 
the  top.   They  call  it  mago-te-hep  and  say  it  is  a  very^ 
ancient  kind  which  they  use  as  individual  cups  in  eabing 
thick  soup  and  other  things. 

Still  another  type  of  basket  which  I  got  is  a  rather 
coarse  open  weave  of  willow^ fastened  together  at  intervals 
and  ornamented  by  two  interrupted  black  chains  of  the  marsh 
black  root.   I  did  not  learn  the  name  of  this  basket,  but 
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the  weave  tuey  call  dag-u-la-lit  as  nearly  as  i  could  make 
out.  An  old  squaw  gave  the  same  name  to  ti.e  largest  carrying 
or  pack  basket  weave,  which  while  differing  is  bound  toge- 
ther on  the  same  prindiple. 


October  I5,  I904.  —A  long  mile  from  Heno  and  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Truckee  Hiver  is  a  Washoo 
camp.It^on  the  high  open  barren  sagebrush  mesa  not  far 
from  an  irrigating  ditch,  from  which  the  Indians  get  their 
water.   It  consists  of  half  a  dozen  wickiups,  all  of 
which  appear  to  belong  to  two  families.   There  are  two 
old  women  and  seven  or  eight  midale-aged  and  young  women, 
and  only  two  or  three  men  — one  of  whom  is  a  Nesenon  from 
American  River  who  has  taken  a  Washoo  wife.   There  are 
only  two  children  —a  little  girl  perhaps  four  years  old 
and  a  little  baby. 

The  number  of  wikiups  just  now  is  large  for  the  niun- 
ber  of  families,  for  the  reason  that  tne  old  svunmer  open 
circular  shelters  are  still  used,  while  the  new  domed  winter 
huts  (two  or  them  )  have  just  been  made  and  are  being  moved 
into.   Both  kinds  are  similar  to  the  ones  used  by  the  Paiutes 
in  this  region.   The  siixm&er  wikiups  consist  of  a  circular 
framework,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  about  four 
feet  nigh  in  front  (facing  east  )  and  six  or  seven  feet 
high  on  the  northwest,  from  which  direction  come  the  pre- 
valent winds.   The  brush  and  willow  frame  is  covered  with 
gunuy  sacks  and  other  kinds  of  cloth.   In  front  tnis  cloth 
wall  is  vertical,  but  over  the  highest  part  behind  it  ar- 
ches in  forming  a  half-domed  shelter  against  storms.  A 
curtain  and  flap  of  cloth  forms  the  doorway  at  tne  lowest 
place  in  front. 

The  winter  huts  huts  are  mucu  stronger  and  better 
made.   They  are  smaller  —ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter— 
and  much  higher  —ten  or  twelve  feet—  and  are  made  o.er 
a  well-fastened  domed  framework  of  willow  poles,  with  a 
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circular  ppening  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke. 

This  smoke  hole  is  about  four  feet  in  diameter  -larger 
in  the  largest  huts.   The  frame  work,  or  at  least  the  lower 
part  of  it,  is  then  covered  with  tules  (Typha  latifolia), 
and  the  waole  affair  except  the  smoke  hole  is  covered  with 
gunny  sacking  and  any  old  cloth  the  people  may  happen  to 
have.  A  narrow  doorway,  close  by  a  flap  of  cloth,  is  left 
on  the  east  side  -away  from  the  prevailing  wind. 

Among  the  sage  brush  hundred  yards  west  of  the  caiap 
is  a  flat  rock  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  flush 
with  the  ground,  in  which  are  two  mortar  holes  a.out  two 
feet  apart,  where  the  acorns  are  pounded.   It  is  covered 
by  a  small  framework  hut  of  willows,  over  which,  when  in 
use,  is  thrown  a  cloth  cover  -to  keep  off  the  sun  in  the 
hot  weather  and  tne  wind  at  all  tii.es.  When  I  visited  it 
a  cold  wind  was  blowing  and  it  was  completely  covered  ex- 
cept at  the  top,  where  I  could  look  over  and  down  on  the 
workers  inside.   There  were  two  women  at  work.   They  sat 
or  knelt  facing  one  another  and  pounded  the  acorn  meats 
with  large  sub- triangular  pestles  wlitich  they  grasped  with 
both  hands  at  the  top,  striking  the  small  rounded  end  in- 
to the  shallow  hole.   The  broken  meats  and  coarse  meal 
formed  a  pile  five  inches  high  and  a  foot  indiameter  about 
each  hole,  and  the  margins  of  the  two  piles  often  net. 
The  squaws  had  the  usual  soap-root  fiber  brush,  with  which 
they  every  few  moments  brushed  in  tovard  the  meal  pile 
the  meal  scattered  by  the  pounding. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  pound  into  fine  meal  a  few 
quarts  of  acorn  meats.   When  the  meal  is  fine  enough  -or 
most  of  it  is  -  tney  put  it  in  a  suow-shoe  shaped  winno.ing 
basket  Which  they  call  moo-taL  and  toes  and  shake  to  get 
the  fine  in  one  place  and  the  coarse  in  another-  the  latter 
to  put  back  and  grind  some  more.   They  also  sometimes  rub 
the  fine  meal  -as  they  do  small  seeds-  on  a  flat  stone. 
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When  the  meal  was  ready,  they  made  a  leach  by  l)utting 
coarse  saw-dust  on  a  s  .ndy  spot  (the  soil  itself  not  being 
sandy  enough  to  answer),  in  wnich  they  made  a  depression 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  it  with  a 
coarse  cloth.   Into  this  they  put  the  meal  and  wetted  and 
patted  it  with  the  fingers  and  hands.   This  they  did  in 
a  sheltered  spol^ear  the  willows  alon^  an  irrigating  ditch. 
At  the  same  time  they  built  a  small  fire,  and  when  they 
had  washed  the  bitter  out  of  the  meal,  boiled  it  in  the 
usual  way  with  hot  stones  in  a  coiled  basket.   They  had 
only  one  large  basket  fit  for  this  purpose.   It  was  a  three 
coil  deep  bo*l  called  (g^-oo-lal). 

Yfhen  the  luush  was  cooked  long  enough  and  thick  enough 
it  was  dipped  out  in  a  small  shallow  three-coil  basKet  bowl, 
called  sing-am-ming,  and  put  into  baskets  and  tin  pails 
of  cold  water  ana  allowed  to  stand  several  hours  to  get 
thoroughly  cold  and  hardened.   This  they  call 
meg-a-te-dit. 

^ome  of  the  women  were  mashigg  clothes  in  the  edge  of 
the  irrigL^ting  ditch  and  had  lots  of  clothes  hanging  up 
on  the  willows  to  dry.   One,  whose  husband  had  died  within 
the  year,  had  her  hair  cut  off  in  the  usual  way. 

-^11  of  the  Wasxioo  women  wear  colored  head  handkerchief 
(red  and  blue)  sas^e  as  tne  Paiute  siiuaws  here.   Saw  them 
eating  meat  and  potatoes  and  small  mush-melons.   They  have 
plenty  of  dogs  and  c^ts.   Txie  dogs  maka  a  great  ado  when 
camp  is  approached,  but  soon  calM  down.   Several  of  them 
tried  to  get  into  mj   lap,  and  failing  in  this,  lay  down 
against  me  as  -l   sat  onp;i.e  ground.   Tne  cats  also  were  very 
sociable.   Some  of  tne  men  and  women  do  work  in  town.   The 
women  are  Igrge  and  corpulent  — which  I  have  found  the  rule 
among  Washoo  women  at  al^  their  camps.   Some  are  good  looking 
and  some  really  fine  looking.   The  men  are  rarely  corpulent 
and  usually  slender. 
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Fieldwork  among  the  V^ashooy  I698-I904 


Threo  brief  accounts  of  visits  to  lashoo  and  Piute 
groups  around  He no  and  heke  lahoe  provide  us  with  a  pic 
ture  of  Indian  life  conditioas  at  the  time  (Editor* )• 
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October  7,  lti^8.   At  Heno^  Hevada,  we  visited  a 
i^iute  canp  in  the  sagebrush*   I  purchased  two  small  roun«> 
dish  old  baskets*  Many  of  hese  ^^ndians  have  lines  tattooed 
on  their  chins  and  cheeks f  All  of  the  women  (some  very 
young)  carx^  their  babies  in  papoose  baskets  ith  buckskin 
side  pieces  lashed  tOoe tner  in  front*   l^early  every  woman 
over  fourteen  or  fifteen  walks  around  with  one  of  these 
aniiiated  packs  on  her  back* 

We  saw  several  groups  of  these  Piutes  and  Washoos 
playluo  cards  for  money t  sittiu^^  in  a  circle  on  the  ground ^ 
sen  9  women  and  young  girls  mixed*  Apparently  every  per- 
son with  any  mon  y  is  anxious  to  gamble  it  away*  The 
Indians  live  in  all  sorts  of  wikiups*  '^ome  have  respectable 
lodges  coTered  with  cloth  and  entered  by  a  projecting  door- 
way |  others  in  semicircular  brush  shelters  with  guniiy  sacks 
thrown  over  the  boughs;  anu  others  still  in  little  shanties 
made  of  oaas  and  ends  of  old  boards  and  pieces  of  rusty 
tin  roofing  evidently  taken  from  the  rubbish  piles  about 
town* 

In  one  wikiup  we  found  an  ola  rabbit  skin  blanket 
made  of  strips  of  rolled  skin*  These  when  reasonably  new 
are  ^he   warmest  an  best  blankets  they  have 9  ana  one  is 
often  large  enough  to  cover  several  persons* 

Octcter  seveuy  lo96*   At  Carson  we  visited  a  i.ashoe 
Indian  cvjujp   and  1  purchased  from  a  midvile  aocd  Washoe  woman 
livino  in  a  wiKiup  in  the  sagebrush  a  fine  large  basket 
she  was  usin^],  and  wiiich  she  saiu  was  made  by  her  mother 
a  very  lon^  ti  e  ago*   It  certainly  has  beeu  used  many 
many  years  and  I  consider  it  a  great  prize* 

The  cheeks  of  the  woman  are  tattooed  horizontally* 
August  IO9  1900*   'Antelope  Valley  is  a  typical  stock 
ranch,  owned  b^  one  of  the  •big*  cattle  men  of  the  west* 
Most  o'  the  men  on  the  hayin^  crews  are  Indians  —mainly 
Vaahoes  but  some  paiutes*  Antelope  ^ alley  is  ashoe 
Territory t  but  now  a  few  Paiutes  live  here  alsoy  and  there 
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are  some  i nter aarriages*  Soae  or  the  families  live  at 
the  several  ranches;  others  in  regular  Indian  camps •   Now, 
during  ha^^ing,   here  are  several  temporary  camps.   I  vi* 
sited  two  —one  a  mile  and  a  v^uarter  west  of  the  ranch- 
house  9  on  tx^e  edge  of  the  sa^ebrusn  mesa  bordering  the 
valley^   It  comprised  a  couple  of  green<»willow  wikiups 
(half-dome  sr^elters)  and  a  couple  of  conical  brush  huts 
enclosed  in  caavas  and  old  clothes  of  various  kinds 
—like  the  Desert  Paiutes. 

Here   found  several  squaws  and  a  lot  of  new  baskets 
of  the  modern  deterioated  kind  -^poorl/  made  bowls  over«» 
loaded  with  design* 

.       '       1 

Also  found  half  a  dozen  sauaws  ganbling  for  money 
—playing  cards  lor  silver  two  and  four  bit  pieces^   Like 
the  Paiutest  these  ^shoes  are  aow  drying  quantities  of 
the  red  i>iufalo  berries  (Elaeagnus  Argentea)  wj  They  dry 
them  in  the  coarsely  made  scoop  trays  sMch  thie  Paiutes 
call  yadda  and  th4  tashoes  too-gab-bel*       hi\ 

▲t  a  catop  fear  the  ranch  buildin^^  is  a  saall\:amp 
of  one  Nashoe  famly^  Ihe  old  man  is  a  fine  looking  well 
proportioned 9 yjana  sell  conditioned  relic  ol  the  past* 
He  is  naked  dxoepi  Sot   a  si.ort  shirtf  and  sitis  *ro8s-leWed 


^ 


go  o 


on  a  rabbiyskin  blknket*     He  is  blind  and  had  a>cord  1 
ding  out   Ifeto   the   l^eld  fro«  his  wikiup,    so   he  fc^rjb 
to  aieet  i'ue  c&lle  of  natitre  and  find  his   way  bacV  \aloae   \ 
when  the  others  are  „one*     la   this  camp  -^  found  tf|o  interes- 
ting ^hingst  ^  typtteal   *rresno  basKet*,   and  a  curi(!^us  vmry 
(tee|f/8tone  mo^ar  df  small  diameter,     bought  and  br\ught 


/ 


'he  old  B-'in  told  ae  th&t   ttie  luortar  was 


Awdj/f'  both. 

made  b„  an  ladlan  but  b/  th«  Devil }  and  that  it  was  plbtn^jhed 
up  in  Ant^iop«  Vall«y  seweral  je&rs  aj^o.  He  saia  a  big* 
one  was  Vound  in  Mason  Valley.  This  one,  he  said,  kill| 
the  -^evjtl  and  in  thas  aajrt  Shere  .as  a  big  fire  in  the 
sage  brush  and  it  spread  i^uickly  over  the  hills  and  the 


counwy  got  too  hot  even  fer  the  de\il«  So  he  turned  his 
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big  iiortar  upside   do#n  over  his  nead  and  ji2Mi>ed  into   th« 
lake* 


•"hen  Le  got 


in  the  mortar  v^as  so  hea^v^  it  held  hixa  down  anu  tie   drowned 
My  iuiormaut  told  ae  inrther  troit  the  Devil  used  these 
mortars  to  pound  up  Indians  wnich  he  used  to  eat« 

Vashoo 


She  '^ndian  children  anew  I^ygodesmia  spxnosa  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  chewing  gua«  licotiana  attenuats  is  coL.i.on 
about  Indian  caraps.  The  common  willow  about  the  streams 
and  ditches  (Salix  hindsiana)  tne  vfashoo  Indians  call  him- 
mo  aud  use  for  baskets*   ^hen  split  read^  for  use  they 
call  tue  split  stranas  tah-buck« 


'^'otii  men  and  women  are  inveterate  ^^aablers,  and  those 
not  workiUfit  gathered  in  towns  a  out  noon  and  played  cards 
for  Dioney,  pu^tin^;  up  mainly  silver  quarters  and  ^ialves 
(two  and  four  tit  pieces)^   Tney  sat  ou  tne  ground,  about 
ten  women  in  on,e  bunch  and  the  same  number  of  men  in  ano- 
ther#  i?or  a  table  they  used  a  folded  shawl  or  blanket 
laid  on  the  ground.  They  used  sticks  for  counters •  Thiy 
played  until  it  was  so  dark  they  could  no  longer  see  the 
spots  on  the  Cc-.rds* 

Bota  sexes  aie  good  looking  and  well-built  -«»particu- 
larly  the  women,  i»ho  are  plum;,  carry  themselves  well, 
and  are  easj  to  look  at.   Like  the  Bridgeport  Paiute?  they 
wear  silk  handkerchiefs  (red  or  gold)  on  their  heads ,^  and 
shawls  (mainly  red)  on  their  Si^culders.  \ 

At  one  camp  I  watched  an  old  \ias..oo  squaw  prepare  \ 
her  supper/  i>he  put  a  little  more  than  a  ..uart  oi  wheat  \ 
on  a  small  closely  woven  winnowing  basket,  which  h  y 


\ 

call  moo^tal  (same  as  the  <^aiute  ta^ma),  and  on  top  of 

it  a  IciTga  handful  of  coals  from  the  fire.  Then,  grasping^   , 

the  ig  end  of  the  winnower  vith  both  hands '(the  small     V, 

end  pointing  away  from  her),  she  easily  ana  slowly  tossed   /\ 


A 


/' 


/ 


/  \ 


1^ 


\ 
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the  wheat  and  coals  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  until  the 
wheat  was  tuorou^^hly  toasted  and  the  grains  popped  like 
pop-corn*   I'he  wheat  was  tnen  put  on  an  oval  flat  stone 
called  a  mat-tah  (exactly  tue  same  as  the  Paiute  mat-tah) 
and  rolled  ith  a  hand  rubbing  stone^   Durif.g  the  rubbing 
she  sprinkled  over  the  wheat  a  handful  of  exceedingly  fine 
seeds  of  some  fine  crucifer  (l^ygodeamia?)  which  she  took 
rrom  a  soali  bag«   I  ate  some  of  the  seeds,  and  soiae  of 
the  toasted  wheat  flavored  with  theia,  and  found  them  both 
delicious*  The  fine  seeds  have  a  remarkably  agreeable 
aromatic  flavor  which  they  impart  to  the  rolled  wheat 


In  crushitig  the  wheat,  pine  nuta,  and  otner  seeds, 
tue   mat-tah  is  placed  on  the  ground  ±u   front  or  tae  knee- 
ling woman,  the  bi(^  end  toward  her  --the  small  end  pointing  a- 
way  in  front  (  for  one  end  of  the  mat-tah  is  a  little  na- 
rrower  thau  the  other)*   The  rubbing  stone  is  ^rasped  in 
both  hands  as  tr.e  woman  leans  forward,  and  is  pxesised  and 
rolled  forward  and  under,  tne  wrists  flexing  t,o  give  it 
a  ..alf  turn,  after  which  it  is  brought  back  and  the  motion 
repeated  —it  is  never   rubbed  or  rolled  to  and  fro*  The 
■aterial  to  be  ground  is  placed  at  t.e  near  or  bi^i  end  of 
the  aat-tah,  and  ti.e  front  edge  of  it  worked  off  at  each 
hall  turn  of  the  rub;.ing  stone*   Only,  a  couple  of  liaddfuls 
of  the  £irain  are  put  on  at  or.e  ti,.e  ,  and  as  fas.  as  ground 
the  resulting  meal  or  flour  is  put  into  a  basket  bowl  (sing-am). 

All  of  tae  women  and  a  ft>w  of  ti.e  mer.  are  tattooed 
•-with  tne  usual  blue-black  m  terial.   Tne  tattooing  is 
aainly  in  straight  and  zig-zag  lines  radiating  from  the 
Mlutii*Cheeir.  lines  and  vertical  nose  lines  are  more  couimon 
than  among  the  Paiutes*  Tae  ciiin  is  always  tattooed* 

The  old  woman  who  ..as  grinding  wheat  told  me  that  the 
Vmshoos  don't  like  the  Meadowlark  (sturnella  ne^^lecta)  , 
which  ztie^   Cc^ll  se-soo-te-al-le,  and  donH  like  to  hear 
hia  sing*  They  say  he  sayst  •*!  see  Indian j  I  see  Mahale; 
I  see  br.byi  I  see  you  cook;  Jou  don't  cook  enou.^h;  you  white 
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inside;  you  alx  bleached  out  '*  etc«  etc* 


August  15,  1900#  A  lot  of  hashoe  Indians  (from  Carson 
Valley)  are  camped  near  Tallac  an  .  are  Baking  beautiful 
basiietsy  fo.  which  they  want  fancy  prices  —spoiled  by 
tourists* 

1  visited  their  camp  and  after  much  palavering  got 
a  few  choice  thirij^s*   I  bought  ti»o  of  tae  large  openwork 
willow  pack  baskets  wi.icK  the/  carry  ca  t  eir  backs  and 
which  they  call  ma-niicki   1*  got  also  two  flat  oval  suow* 
sirioe  shaped  winnowing  baskets  (called  *t*8ing)«   Flat  sha* 
kiu^  basket  called  *t-8ing  or  mo-dal« 

Pour  small  baskets,  one  of.wMch  is  beautifully  wo- 
ven and  ornamented  in  black*  The  blacK.  is  frtja;.the  root 
of  the  bracken  or  brake  fern  Bteris  acj^ualina,  said  to  grow 
on  marshy  Boil#   i*  got  a  sample  of  tne  plant!   I  got  also 
a  rou^h  bowl  basket  eigut  inches  in  diameter  by  a-  out 
five  deep  which  they  call  •t-sing-am  which  they  told  me 
they  make  soup  in  by  heating  stones  red  not  and  throwing 
in*   It  is  roUt^lQ.y  anu  rather  hea\ily  oruameated  .itn 
a  dull  red  which  I  take  to  be  the  bark  of  the  judas  bud 
or  red  bud  (Cercus  occidentalis),  ^r^ich  does  not  grow  herwt? 
but  in  abundance  on  tne  western  foothill  slopes  of  the 
Sierra*  The  Indians  told  me  it  did  .ot  grow  fiere  but  they,, 
got  it  by  trade  wit;,  the  ♦Digjers*  of  the  west  sloi)e  —which 
exactly  tall  es  witix  the  facts  as  I  know  them. 

I  got  also  a  very  small  deep  cup  bas.et  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  large  coffee  cup  and  sligi^tly  constricted  at 
the  top.   Tliey  call  it  mago-te-hep  and  say  it  is  a  very 
ancient  kind  which  they  use  as  indiviuual  cups  in  eating 
thick  soup  and  o  iher  tninjs* 

Still  anoti^er  type  oi  basket  w^iich  I  got  is  a  ratuer 
coarse  open  weave  of  willow  fastened  together  at  intervals 
and  ornamented  by  two  intermitted  black  chains  of  txie  marsh 
black  root.   1  did  not  learn  ine  name  of  this  basket,  but 
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the  weave  ti.ey   call  dag-u-la-lit  as  nearly  as  1  could  make 
out*  An  old  squaw  gave  the  same  name  to  t  e  largest  carrying 
or  pack  basket  weave,  wuich  while  differing  is  bound  toge- 
ther on  the  same  prindiple. 


I 
I 


October  15,  1904*  ~A  long  mile  from  Reno  and  nearly 
a  quartej-  of  a  mile  south  of  Truckee  River  is  a  Waahoo 
camp.Zt  ^  on   the  high  open  barren  sagebrush  mesa  not  far 
from  an  irrigating  ditch,  f  om  which  the  Indians  get  their 
water*   It  consists  of  half  a  dozen  wickiups,  all  of 
whici.  appear  to  belong;  to  two  families*  There  are  t*^o 
old  women  and  seven  or  eight  miacile-agea  t.nd  young  women, 
and  only  two  or  three  men   --one  of  whom  is  a  iiesenon  from 
American  fiiver  who  uas  taken  a  Washoo  wife.   There  are 
onl^  two  children  — a  little  ^irl  perhaps  four  years  old 
and  a  little  baby« 

The  number  of  wikiups  Just  now  is  large  for  the  num- 
ber of  families,  for  the  reason  that  the  old  summer  open 
circular  shelters  are  still  used,  w;.ile  the  new  domed  winter 
huts  (two  Ox  them  )  have  just  been  made  and  are  being  moved 
into*  Both  kinds  are  similar  to  the  ones  used  by  the  Paiutes 
in  this  region.   The  sumr^er  wikiups  consist  of  a  circular 
framework,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  about  four 
feet  high  in  front  (facing  east  )  and  six  or  seven  feet 
high  on  the  northwest,  from  wiiich  direction  come  the  pre- 
valent winds.  The  brusu  and  willow  frame  is  covered  with 
gun..y  sacks  and  otner  kinds  of  cloth.   In  front  this  cloth 
wall  is  vertical,  but  over  the  highest  part  behind  it  ar- 
ches in  formxno  a  half-domed  shelter  against  storms.  A 
curtain  and  flap  of  cloth  forms  the  doorway  at  tne  lowest 
place  in  front. 

The  winter  imts  huts  are  mucn  stronger  and  better 

made.  Tney  are  smaller  —ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diaiiieter— 

and  much  higher  —ten  or  twelve  fe^.t—  and  a:e  ma^'e  oer 

a  well-fas teued  domed  framework  oi  willow  poles,  with  a 
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circular  ppening  at  the  top  for  the  scape  of  smoke, 

T)ii8  smoke  hole  is  aLout  four  feet  la   diameter  —larger 
in  ti.e  lar,?est  huts.   The  frame  work,  or  at  legist  the  lower 
part  of  it,  is  then  cov  red  with  tules  (T/pha  latifolia), 
and  the  whole  affai  except  the  smoke  hole  is  covered  with 
gunuy  sacking  and  any  old  cloth  the  people  may  j^ppen  to 
have,  A  narrow  doorway,  close  by  a  flap  of  cloth,  is  left 
on  the  east  side  — away  from  the  prevailing  wind, 

Ar.onii  the  sa^e  brush  hundred  yards  west  of  the  camp 
is  a  fiat  rock  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  flush 
with  the  ground,  in  which  are  two  mortar  i.oles  a  out  two 
feet  apart,  where  the  acorns  are  pounded.   It  is  covered 
by  a  small  framework  hut  of  willows,  over  wiiich,  when  in 
use,  is  thrown  a  cloth  cover  — to  keep  off  the  sun  in  the 
hot  weather  and  tne  wind  at  all  ti,;.esi  When  I  visited  it 
a  cold  wind  was  blowing  and  it  was  completely  covered  ex- 
cept at  the  top,  where  I  could  look  over  and  down  on  the 
workers  inside,   i'here  were  two  women  at  *ork.   They  sat 
or  knelt  facing  one  another  and  pounded  the  acorn  meats 
with  large  sub- triangular  pestles  which  they  grasped  with 
both  hands  at  the  top,  striking  the  small  round<-d  end  in- 
to the  shallow  holei  The  broken  meats  and  coarse  meal 
formed  a  pile  five  inches  high  and  a  foot  indiiuneter  about 
each  hole,  and  the  margins  of  the  two  piles  ol ten  netl 
The  squaws  liad  the  usual  soap-root  fiber  brusii,  with  which 
they  every  few  moments  brushed  in  toward  the  meal  pile 
the  meai  scattered  by  the  pounding,. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  pound  into  fine  aieal  a  few 

liuarts  of  acorn  meats,   when  ti.e  meal  is  fine  enough or 

moat  of  it  is  —  tuey  put  it  in  a  si.ow-shoe  shaped  wintio.ving 
basket  wi.ich  they  call  moo-tal*  and  toss  and  shake  to  get 
the  fine  in  one  place  and  the  coarse  in  another —  the  latter 
to  put  back  and  grind  some  more.  They  also  soiaetimes  rub 
the  fine  meal  — as  they  do  small  seeds —  on  a  flat  stone. 
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lh«n  the  m«al  vss  ready,  they  aade  a  leach  by  putting 
coarse  saw-dust  on  a  s-nd^'  spot  (ti.e  soil  itself  not  being 
sandy  enout;h  to  snswer),  in  wuich  they  aade  a  depession 
three  and  a  naif  feet  in  diaaeter,  and  covered  it  jith  a 
coarse  cloth.   Into  this  the/  put  the  seal  and  wetted  and 
patted  it  viitii  the  fiagers  and  hands.  This  they  did  in 
a  sheltered  spolfnear  the  villovs  alon.  an  irrigating  ditch. 
At  the  same  time  they  built  a  saall  fire,  and  enen  they 
had  washed  the  bitter  out  of  the  aeal,  boiled  it  in  the 
usual  way  with  hot  stones  in  a  coiled  basket.  Ihey  had 
only  one  l;-rge  basket  fit  for  this  purpose.  It  was  a  three 
coil  deep  bov.1  called  (ga-oo-lal). 

Yihea   the  aiush  was  cooked  Ions  enoiign  and  thick  enough 
it  was  dip^^ed  out  in  a  suiall  stialiow  taree-coil  bas  et  bowl, 
called  sia{;-am-inin^t  and  put  into  baskets  a.d  tin 
of  cold  water  ana  allowed  to  stand  several  i.ours  to  get 
thoroughly  cold  and  hardened.  This  thev  call  llah-lung 
meg-a-te-dit. 

^ome  of  the  women  were  vashing  clothes  in  the  edge  of 
the  irrig-.ting  ditch  v^nd  had  lots  o:  clothes  hanginj  up 
on  the  willows  to  dry.   Ooe,  whose  husband  had  died  within^ 
the  year,  had  her  hair  cut  off  in  tne  usual  way. 

^11  of  tiiC  Viasi^oo  women  wear  colorea  head  handkerchief 
(red  and  blue)  sa^^e  as  the  Paiute  s^iuaws  here.   Saw  tuem 
eatinj  meat  and  potatoes  and  snail  Bush«-aelons.  They  have 
plenty  of  dogs  and  c  ts.   T  e  dogs  iiaka  a  great  ado  when 
caiip  is  approaciied,  but  soon  cala  down.  Several  of  them 
tried  to  get  into  my  lap,  and  failing  in  ti.is,  lay  down 
abainot  ce  as  -l   sat  on^i.e  grotind.  T^e  cats  also  were  vmry 
sociable.   Some  of  the  men  and  woaen  do  sork  in  town.   The 
women  arc  large  and  corpulent  — which  I  have  found  the  rule 
aiiiOQif  lashoo  woiaen  at  alx  their  caaps.   Some  are  good  looking 
anc  some  really  fine  looking.  The  aen  are  rarely  corpulent 
and  usually  al^  nder. 


(^ 
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Waahoo 


Distribution,   The  Washoo  are  a  little-known  tribe  inha- 
biting the  east  base  of  the  bierra  along  the  California- 
Uevada  boundary  Trom  Long  Valley  on  the  south  side  of  Ho- 
ney Lake  in  ^ssen  bounty  ,  California,  southward  to  -an- 
telope Valley  in  -^Ipine  "'ounty  — a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles.   The  greatest  breadtn  of  their  territory 
80  far  as  tne  country  actually  occupied  the  year  round  is 
concerned,  is  probably  nowhere  more  than  tv/enty  miles, 
though  the  sumnier  hunting  ground  in  the  bierra  extends 
westerly  far  enough  to  double  this  distance* 

^outh  of  Long  Valley  they  hold  the  eastern  part 
oi  Sierra  Valley  (the  western  part  belongs  to  the  Midoo); 
Truckee  ^ alley  from  Heno  to  its  head  near  the  present  town 
of  Truckee;  Lake  Taaoe,  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Truckee, 
Steamboat,  Walshoo,  and  Carson  Valleys,  the  upper  reaches 
of  Carson  River  about  Markleeville  and  the  country  thence 
southeasterly  to  and  including  -^^ntelope  Valley.   V^est  of 
this  area,  from  Truckee  southward,  they  claim  as  summer 
hunting  ground  a  broad  belt  covering  the  higher  parts  of 
the  -^ierra  and  descending  for  some  distance  on  ti^e  west 
slope  — and  the  claim  is  acknowledged  by  the  tribes  living 
lower  down  on  the  west  slope  (the  lUssenan  and  Mewuk). 
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Oct.  7,  1898  ^yf^yu.kt  Eeno^e  visited  a  ZisLk. 
ca"ip  in  the  sagebrush. jwd  I  purchased  two  sraall  round- 
ish old  baskets,     lany  of  these  Indians  have  lines 
tattooed  on  their  chins  and  cheeks.     All  of  the  women 
(sOTve  very  youhg)  carry  their  babies  in/apoose  baskets 
with  buckskin  side  pieces  lashed  together  in  front. 
Nearly  every  woman  over  14  or  15  walks  around  ^ith  one 
of  these  animated  pac  *s   on  her  back. 

Ve  saw  several  grr.u;>s  of  these  Ijuies  and 
playing  cards  for  money,  sitting  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  TTen,  women,  and  young  girls  mixed.     Apparently 
every  person  with  any  money  is  anzious  to  gamble  it  away, 
The  Indians  live  in  all  sorts  of  wikiups.     Some  have  re- 


\ 


spectable  lodges  covered  with  cloth  and  havAj^  a  pro- 
jecting doorway;  others  in  semicircular  brush  shelters 
with  gunny  sacks  thrown  over  the  boughs;  and  others  still 
in  little  shanties  r.adc  of  odds  and  ends  of  old  boards 

evidently 


^ 


taken  from  the  rubbish  piles  about  town. 

In  one  ^ikiup  ^e  found  an  old  rabbit  ?kin    blanket 
nude  of  Gtrii)s   of  rolled  skin.     These  when  reasonably 
ne??  are  the  war-nest  and  b*est  blankets  they  have,  and  one 
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ofteril^^iiio  cover  several  persons. 


■*'*f 


fiom  Juuii 
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Oot.  7,  1896  •   •   •  At  Carson  we  Tisited  a 
Indian  camp  and  I  purchased  from  a  middle  aged  Wa^f^  ^ 
woman  11  Ting  in  a  wikiup  in  the  sagehrush  a  fine  largs 
basket  she  was  using  and  which  she  said  was  made  hy  her 
mother  a  Tery  loi^  time  age*     It  certainly  has  heen  used 
many  many  years  and  I  consider  it  a  great  prize.  ?The 
cheeks  of  the  woman  are  tattooed  horizontally. 


.:  ;'':^r'H 
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elope  YgF 


(V 


1900 


August  10^-Antelope  Valley  is  a  typical  stock  raiich^nii^  ov/ned  by 


one  of  the  *big»  cattle  men  of  the  west.       Most  of  the  men  on  the 

-     4c. 

haying  crews  are  Indians— mainly  Y/ashoes  but  some  PAIUTES.     Antelope 

•       • 

Valley  is  Washoe  Territory,  but  now  a  few  Paiutes  live  here  also, 
and  there  are  some  intermarriages.   Some  of  the  families  live  at 

the  several  ranches;  others  in  regular  Indian  camps.  Now,  during 

* 

haying,  there  are  sev^eral  teii5)orary  camps.  I  visited  two—  one  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  west  of  the  ranch-house,  on  the  edge  of  the  sage- 
brush  mesa  bordering  the  valley.   It  comprised  a  couple  of  green- 
willow  wikiups(half-dcHne  shelters)  and  a  couple  of  conical  brush 
huts  enclosed  inbanvas  and  old  clothes  of  various  kinds— like  the 
Desert  Paiutes. 

Here  t  found  several  squaws  and  a  lot  of  new  baskets  of  the 
modem  deterioated  kind — poorly  made  bov/ls  overloaded  with  design. 
Also  found  half  a  dozen"  squaws  gambling  for  money — playing 


cards  for  silver  2  and  4  bit  pieces.   Like  the  Paiutes,  these 


Washoes  are  now  drying  quantities  of  the  red  Buffalo  berries (§ 


la.ft(M»KWi 


They  dry  them  in  the  coarsely  made  scoop  trays  which  the 


Paiutes  call  X^^^  and  the  Y/ashoes  Voo-  ^A-V^V. 


■i.T         .  m-  -^•rr 
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amp 


The  old  man  is  a  fine  looking,  well  proportioned,  and  well  condi- 
tioned  relic  of  the  past.  He  is  naked  except  for  a  short  shirt, 
and  sits  cross-legged  on  a  rabbit  skin  blanket.   He  is  blind  and 
had  a  cord  leading  out  into  the  field  from  his  vdkiup,  so  he  can  go 
out  to  meet  the  calls  of  nature  and  find  his  way  back  alone  v/hen  the 


others  are  gone . 


camp 


typical  'Fresno  basket*,  and  a  curious  very  deep  stone  mortar  of 


small  diameter 


Bought  and  brought  av^ay  both.  The  old  man 


c 


'7 


told  me  that  the  mortar  v;as  not  made  by  an  Indian  but  by  the  Devil; 
and  that  it  was  ploughed  up  in  Antelope  Valley  several  years  ago. 

« 

He  said  a  bigger  one  was  found  in  Mason  Valley.  This  one,  he  said, 

0 

killed  the  Devil  and  in  this  way:   There  was  a  big  fire  in  the 

sage  brush  and  it  spread  quickly  over  the  hills  and  the  country 

got  too  hot  even  for  the  devil.  So  he  turned  his  big  Mortar  upside 

down  over  his  head  and  jumped  into  the  lake.  Vi/hen  he  got  in  the 

mortar  was  so  heavy  it  held  him  dov/n  and  he  drov/ned.   My  informant 

told  me  further  that  the  Devil  used  these  mortars  to  pound  up  Indians 
which  he  used  to  eat. 


t 
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The  Indian  children  chev/  Lygodesmia  spinosa  as 'ajguimiy  & 
Kicotiey^  attenuata  is  common  about  thr  Tiidyi"n  .toppa . 


Indian  car/ips.       The  coiri'non  willow  about  the .  streams  and  ditches 
(Salix  hinds iana)  the  V/ashoo  Indiansiuse  for  baskets,  ajad-v/high 


Sr\call  him-mo»^V/hen  split  ready  for  use  they  call  the  split 


strands  tah-buck. 


,'  Ltoct  of  the  Imyi 


^^^firri 


itf 1, 
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Both  men  and  womon  are  inveterate  gamblers,  and  those  not 
v/orking,  gathered  in  tovms  about  noon  and  played  cards  for  money, 
putting  up  mainly  silver  quarters  and  halves(2  and  4  bit  pieces). 
They  sat  on  the  ground, about  10  \7omen  in  one  bunch  and  the  same 
number  of  men  in  another.   For  a  table  they  used  a  folded  shawl  or 
blanket  laid  on  the  ground.   They  used  sticks  for  counters.  They 
played  until  it  was  so  dark  they  could  no  longer  see  the  spots  on 
the  cards. 

Both  sexes  are  good  looking  and  7/ell-built — particularly  the 
v/omen.  Y/ho  are  plump,  carry  themselves  well,  and  are  easy  to  look  at. 
Like  the  Bridgeport  Paiutes  they  wear  silk  handkerchiefs (red  or  gold) 


i^Kf:"^ 
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msme — carsoii  VAiLEy 
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A. 


on  their  heads. and  shawls  (mainly  red)  on  their  shoulders. 

At  one  camp  I  watched  an  old  Y/ashoo  squaw  prepare  hor  supper. 
She  put  a  little  more  than  a  quart  of  wheat  on  a  small  closely  v;o- 


ven  v/innov/ing  basket,  which  they  call 


same  as  the  Paiute 


^aj-ma ) «  and  on  top  of  it  a  large  handful  of  coals  from  the  fire. 
Then,  grasping  the  big  end  of  the  vdnnower  with  both  hands  (the  small 
end  pointing  away  from  her),  she  easily  and  slowly  toBsed  the  wheat 

.for  at  least  ten  minutes,  imtil  the  v;heat  v/as  thoroughly  toasted^d 


the  grains  popped  like  pop-corn.  The  wheat  v/as  then  put  on  an 


oval  flat  stone  called  a 


(exactly  the  same  as  the  Paiute 


and  rolled  with  a  hand  rubbing  stone.   During  the  rubbing 


she  sprinkled  over  the  wheat  a  handful  of  exceedingly  fine  seeds  of 
(,Lygodesmia?J  which  she  took  from  a  small  bag.  I  ate  some  of  the 
seeds,  and  some  of  the  toasted  wheat  flavored  with  them,  and  found 

them  both  delicious.  The  fine  seeds  have  a  remarkably  agreeable 

flavor 
aromatic  %aet«^   v/hich  they  in^art  to  the  rolled  v/heat  meal. 

In  crushing  the  v/heat,  pine  nuts,  and  other  seeds,  the  mlj-tah^ 

is  placed  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  kneeling  woman,  the  big 

end  toward  her — the  small  end  pointing  av/ay  in  front  (for  one  end  of 


'■•wrr — •-fininiai 
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-tah  is  a  little  narrower  than  the  other).     The  rubbi.g 


stone  is  grasped  in  both  hands  as  the  woman  leans  forv/ard^  and  is  3r 
pressed  and  rolled  forward  and  under,  the  wrists  flexing  to  give  it 


a  half  turn,  after  which  it  is  brou^it  back  and  the  motion  repeated. 
^The  material  to  be  ground  is  placed  at  the  near  or  big  end  of  the 
LJ^-^ah,  and  the  front  edge  of  it  v/orked  off  at  each  half  turn  of 
the  rubbing  stone.       Only  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  the  grain  are  put 
on  jhu  iiut"tali>  at  one  time,  and  as  fast  as  ground,  the  resulting 

* 

meal  or  flour  is  put  into  a  basket  bowl(sj.ng-am). 

All  of  the  women  and  a  fev/  of  the  men  are  tattooed — ^with  the 
usual  blue-black  material.  The  tattooing  is  mainly  in  straight 
and  zig-zag  lines  radiating  f  rom  the  mouth.  Cheek  lines  and  ver- 

« 

tical  nose  lines  are  more  common  than  among  the  Paiutes.  The  chin 

is  always  tattooed. 

The  old  Y/oman  v/ho  was  grinding  wheat  told  me  that  the  V/ashoos 


don't  like  the  Meadow  lark /^Stumella  ne^lecta).  which  they  callijil^ 


/  .  / 


se-soo-te-al-l^  and  dont  like  to  hear  him  sing.  They  say  he  says: 

— £f  ^  f 


■) 


■I  see  Indian;     I  see  I«Iahale;     I  see  baby;     I  see  you  cook;  You 


dont  cook  enoi 


ou  white  inside;     you  all  bleached  out"czc  &c 


^ 
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Adgust  15,1900.     A  lot  of  Washoe  Indians (fronLfiars-ftn  Valley)  are 

A 

car/iped  near  Tallac  and  are  malcing  beautiful  baskets,   for  which  they 
want  fancy  xjrices — spoiled  by  tourists. 

I  visited  their  camp  and  after  much  palavering  got  a  few 
choice  things.     I  bought  tv/o  of  the  large  open3vork  willow  pack 


baskets  which  they  carry  on  tjieir  backs  and  v/hich  they  call  i^^rPii 


•UM1|S£«« 


I  got  also  two  flat  oval  snow-shoe  Shaped  winnowing 


baskets  (called   'trsi: 


Flat  shaking  basket  called   't-^^  or 


4  small  baskets,  one  of  which  is  beautifully  woven  and  ornamen 
ted  in  black.       The  black  is  from  the  root  of(Bteris  agualina.   said 
to%e^marsh«|f3waifc.         I  got  a  sample  of  Jjff  ItliQ  plant/.       I 
got  also  a  rough  bov/l  basket  8  inches  in  diameter  by  about  5  deep 
v/hichlfchey  call  't7sinfiT;ai^    v/hich  they  told  me  they  make  soup  in  by 
heating  stones  red  hot  and  throwing  in.     It  is  roughly  and  rather 
heavily  ornamented  v/ith  a  dull  red  which  I  talco  to  be  tiie  bark  of 
the  judas  bud  or  red  bud ( Clrcl^_Qccid£ntalisJ ,  which  does  not  grow 
here  but  in  a'oundance  on  the  western  foothill  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
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V/ASHOE  INDIANS.     VOL.1  2r 

The  Indians  told  me  it  did  not  grow  here  but  they  got  it  by  trade 
with  the  Diggers  of  the  west  slope~v.iiich  exactly  tallies  with  the 
facts  as  I  know  them. 

I  got  also  a  very  small  deep  cup  basket  shaped  something 
like  a  large  coffee-cup  and  slig:itly  constricted  at  the  top.       They 
eekk  it  irg^te-hep  and  say  it  is  a  very  ancient  kind  which  they  use 


♦     r\  ^ 


as  individual  cups  in  eating  thick  soup  and  other  things. 

Still  another  tjT)e  of  basket  which  I  got  is  a  rather  coarse 


open  weave  of  willow,  fastened  tOj^^ether  at  intervals  and  ornamented 


XT 


by  tv/o  interrupted  black  chains  of  the  marsh  black  root.   I  did  not 
learn  the  name  of  this  basket,  but  the  weave  tliey  call  da^-^-lar^it 
as  nearly  as  I  could  malce  out.   An  old  squaw  gave  the  sacie  naEie 
to  the  largest  carrying  or  pack  basket  v/eave,  which  while  differing 
is  bound  together  on  the  same  principle. 


■  Thfi  .talQ-oi 
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SS*   of  Society. 
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.Octol)er  15,1904.— A  long  mile  from  Reno  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  couth  of  Trackee  River  is  a  V/ashoo  cariip.  i    It  consists  of 


half  a  dozen  v/ickiups,  all  of  7/hich  appear  to  belong  to  tv;o  families 
There  are  2  old  v/omen  and  7  or  8  middle-aged  and  young  women;  and 


only  2  or  3  men— one  of  v/hom  is  a  lle^onon  from  A:iiorican  River  who  has 


Wachoo  Y/ife.       Thero  are  only  2  children— 4  a  little  girl  perhaps 
4  years  old  and  a  little  baby. 


W. 


'H'^e-eamp^is  on  the  higli  open  barren  sagebrush  mesa  not  far  from  \ 
n  irrigating  ditch,   frgnjjnch_/.uho^r  got  ^uheir  water. 

The  number  of  v/ikiups  just  nov/  is  large  for  the  number  of 
families,   for  the  reason  that  the  old  summer  open  circular  s^:elters 
are  still  used,  while  the  new  donod  winter  huts (2  of  them)  have  just 
been  made  and  are  being  moved  into.       Both  kinds  are  iife  similar  "b 
ones  used  by  tlie  Paiutes  in  this  region.       The  sumr.icr  wilciups  con- 


sist of  a  circular  fr-iijiework, 


15-20  foot  in  diameter,   about 


4  feet  high  in  front  (facing  east)  and  6  or  7  feet  high  on  the  nortli- 
west,   from  v/hich  direction  come  the  prevalent  winds.     The  brush  and 
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SjtiJl^jjJlkBm^ 
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H^fA§MO^-JHBiTe«n~ 


willow  frame  is  covered  with  gunny  sacks  and  other  kinds  of  cloth. 
In  front  this  cloth  wall  is  vertical,  but  over  the  higliest  part  be- 
hind it  ardies  in,   fonning  a  half-domed  shelter  againi^t  stomis. 
A  cuttain  and  flap  of  cloth  forms  the  doorway  at  the  lov;est  place  in 
front 


The  winter  huts  are  much  stronger  a^id  better  made.     They  are 
smaller--:^^  10-15  feet  in  diameter — and  much  higiier — 10  or  12  feet — 
and  are  made  over  a  well-fastened  domed  framework  of  willov/  poles, 
with  a  circular  opening  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke. 

This  smoke  hole  is  bbout  4  feet  in  dicmieter — larger  in  the 
largest  huts.       Tlie  frame  work,   or  at  least  the  lov/er  part  of  it,   is 


then  covered  ^uiih /M0  tules'^(tULNai*  (Typha  lati folia),   and  the 


whole  affair  except  the  smoke  hole  is  covered  with  gunny  sacking  and 
any  old  cloth  tlie  people  may  happen  to  have.       A  narrow  doorway,   close 
by  a  flap  of  cloth,   is  left  on  the  east  side— away  from  the  prevailing 


Y/ind . 


i\mong  the  sage  brush  100  yards  west  of  the  camp  is  a  flat  rock 


about  4  feet  in  diaj^ieter,  nearly  fluJh  with.tlie  ground,  in  v/hich  are 

2 
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2  mortar  holes  about  2  feet  apart,  where  the  acorns  are  'g 


It 


is  covered  by  a  small  framework  hut  of  willov;s,  over  which.ds  thrown 


a  cloth  cover  (mien  in  uset— to  keep  off  the  sun  in  t'le  jiot  \7eather 


and  the  wind  at  all  times 


Y/hen  I  visited  it  a  cold  v/ind  was 


blowing  and  it  was  completely  covered  except  at  tiie  top, There  I 


could  look  over  and  dov/n  on  the  workers  inside 


There  were  2  women 


a    at  %ork.     They  sat  or  loielt  facing  one  another  and  pounded  tlie 

acorn  moats  with  large  sub -triangular  pestles  v/hich  t-iey  grasped  v/ith 
both  hands  at  the  top,   striking  the  small  rounded  end  into  the  sTiallow 
hole.       The  broken  me  ts  and  coarse  m.eal  forraed  a  pile  5  inches 
high  and  a  foot  in  diameter  about  each  hole,  and  the  margins  of  the 
two  piles  ofton  met.         The  squaws  had  the  usual  soap-root  fiber 
brusli,  with  which  tlioy  every  few  moments  brushed  in  tov/ard  liie 
meal  pile  the  moal  scattered  by  the  pounding. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  pound  into  fine  meal  a  few  quarts  of 
acorn  meats.       V.Qien  the  meal  is  fine  enough — or  most  of  it  is— 
tiiey  put  it  in  a  snow-shoe  sliaped  winnowing  basket  which  they 
call   'mporta^'  and  toss  and  Siiake  to  get  Vie  fine  in  one  place  and 


(S) 
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the  coai'se  in  anotiier — tho  latter  to  put  back  and  grind  some  more. 


Tliey  also  sometimes  rub  the  fine  meal--as  they  do  small  seeds— on 
a  flat  stone. 

« 

^liTien  the  meal  v/as  ready,   they  made  a  leach  by  putting  coarse 
sa\Y-dust  on  a  sandy  spot  (the  soil  itself  not  being  sandy  enougli  to 
answer) /Jl^^cCov or ed  it  v/itii  a  coarse  clotlu)meM«s.  a  depression 
3I/  2  feet  in  diameter,*^  Into  this  they  put  the  meal  ?ind  v/etted  and 
patted  it  with  the  fingers  and  hands.       Tliis  they  did  in  a  sheltered 
spot/near  the  v/illo\7s  along  an  irrigating  ditch.       At  the  sarnie  time 
tiiey  built  a  SLiall  fire,   and  when  they  had  washed  tjie  bitter  out  of 
the  Meal,  boilecyit  in  the  usual  way  v/ith  hot  stones  in  a  coiled  basket. 
Tliey  had  only  one  large  basket  fit  for  this  purpose.       It  was 


a  3-  coil  deep  bov/l  called  (ga-oor 


When  the  mash  was  cooked  long  enougli  cuid  tliick  enoiogh  it  v/as  dipped 
out  in    a  siiiall  shallow  3-coil  basket  bowl^  called  s ivR-nxa* --ming  and 
put  into  baskets  and  tin  ipaToG-  of  cold  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
several  hours  to  get  throroughly  cold  and      hardened.     This 


they  call  :'ali-lun/T    mefc'^-a-te-dit. 


.■:."M.-.-J 
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Somo  of.  the  ^voiicn  v/ere  wasliing    dlothes  in  the  ed;  ;e  of  tho  irrlga- 

hanging 
ting  clitdi  and  had  lots  of  clothes^up  on  the  willov/s  to  dry  .     One, 

whose  husband  had  died  vdcth^in  the  year,  had  her  hair  cut  off 
in  the  usual  v;ay. 

All  of  the  V/ashoo  women  weai'  colored  head  handkerchiefs  (red  and  25lu^ 
sanie  as  the  Pdute  squaws  here.       Saw  them  eating  meat  and  pota- 
toes and  small  mush -me  Ions.       The^^  have  plenty  of  dogs  and  cats. 
The  dogs  make  a  gi'eat  ado  v^hen  camp  is  approached,  but  soon  calm 
dov/n,j^  Several  of  them  tried  into  my  lap,   and  failing  in  this, 

V 

lay  dovm  against  me  as  I  sat  on  the  ground.       The  cats  also  were   " 
very  sociable.       Some  of  tiie  men  and  women  do  \70rk  in  tovm.     The 
women  are  l;irge  and  corpulent — ^'.vhich  Fnave  found  the  rule  among  V/ashoo 
womemit  all  their  car.ips.       Some  are  good  looking  and  some  rzeally 
fine  looking.         The  men  ;ire  rarely  corpulent  and  usually  slender. 
^ — Do  111  tJUAUiJ  Idfaou  their  faooo>  bu^H;JTrrTrcimg7r77! 


Tlie  man  uffti«^y-44av«-' 


tg^un  "fche'tf^rtnT' 


Tho  women 


he  chin,   cheeks   .anjLi 
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ITSnTCTT 


:'«^i4Si»«y>i~ 


^hoel?? 


<k«^4U.I,'VL.i;u4tii 


•^e'd-^iit^'e^^ 


^j»»yi4^rr"^iTi^°''8'^i'"  "8'^'/8""i'n^ 


if-TQ  of  th^lVaohoo  io — 


.t> 


T)ronouncod(v/ 


4  -«-• 


v/  excepi/iOTis 


«y 


•^i 


oxpr  Q  p  ci.^aaa.«.ar.fluJiiU33aia^.^^^^^  -Ttf^^g^tgy^^^H^ 


II*J=ial« 


W|^'fl'*f**»**«t*«i 


\NNf\0^ 


DISTRIBUTION  AIID  V00AD1 


■TllIJl  WAOl't^ 


The  Washoo  are  a  little-knovm  tribe  inhabiting  the  east  base 
of  the  Sierra  alon     the  Calif ornia-Hevada  boundary  from  Lonf;:  Yalley  on 
the  south  side  of  Honey  Lake  in  Lassen  County, California,   southward  to 
Antelope    Valley  in     Alpine  County— a  distc-mce  of  about  100  miles.       The 
greatest  breadth  of  their  territory  so  far  as  the  country  actually  occu- 
pied  the  year  round  is  concerned,   is  probably  nov/here  more  than  20  miles, 
though  the     sunmer  hunting  ground  in  the  Sierra  extends    westerly  far 
enough  to  double  this  distance. 

South  of  Long  Yalley  they  hold  the  eastern  part  of  Sierra  Valle',' 
(the  wertem  part  belongs  to  the  Midoo);Truckeo  Valley  from  Reno  to 


its 


head  near  the  present  tovm  of  Truckee;  Lake  Tahoe,  the  val- 


ley of  the  Upper  Truckee,  Stemnboat,  Washoo,  and  Carson  Valleys,  the 


>»iafi/>V 


upper  reacnes  of  Carson  River  about  Markleville,  and  the  country  thence 
southeasterly  to  and  including  Antelope  Valley.   V/est  of  this  area, 
from  Truckee  southward,  they  claim  as  sunrner  hunting  f^round  a  broad  belt 
covering  the  higher  parts  of  the  Sierra  and  descending  for  some  distance 
on  the  v/est  slope— and  the  claim  is  acknowledged  by  the  tribes  living 
loYAer  dovm  on  the  west  slope(the  Nissenan  and  l;ewuk). 


'i^ 


C.  V-r'.  * 

I  , 

8: 


^\S.A^     .      k. 


SEVASTIAN  TARAVEL^ 


We  first  hear  of  Sevastian  on  January  8,  1774,  when  it  is 


stated  that  Anza,  Garces,  Diaz,  and  an  Indian  guide  named  Sebastian 
set  out  from  the  Presidio  de  Tubac  in  Mexico  bound  for  the  Colorado 


River (p. 39). 


I 


\ 


.^ 


Coues  quotes  Font's  diary  for  December  1,1775  to  show  that  the 
celebrated  Yuma  Chief  v/hom  the  Spanish  Padres  called  Captain  Salvador 
Palma  "is  called  Salvador  because  he  was  given  this  name  by  the  Indian 
Sebastian  Tarabel    when  the  latter  came  from  California  to  Sono5a,  and 


was  detained  for  some  days  in  the  house  of  the  said  Captain" (footnote 


/ 


p. 155). 
of 


At  the  time  Font  was  writing(Dec.I:,1775)  Sebastian  was  one 


"Vwu^ 


ittleteers  of  the  expedition(p.l59     footnote).        On  December  5, 


(Jarces  set  out  to  follow  the  Colorado  River  down  to  its  moiith,  taking 


in  his  company  "the  Indian  Sevastian  Taraval  and  the  other  two  inter- 
preters" (  p.  163)        On  December  18  aarces,  then  on  the  east  side  of 


\JO^  ;j'.JUuOL^^iJi^OUL. 


«■■»■ 


Notes  from  Garces  Diary (1774-1776), Coues  ed.l900.   The  name 
was  spelled  Sevastian  Taravel  and  Sebastian  Tarabel.  Garces  usually 
spelled  it  Sevastian. 


Sevastian  Taravel  —2  ' 
the  lower  Colorado  River;   enters  in  his  Diary  feSk  that  day,  after 

stating  that  he  had  stopped  at  a  rancheria  of  Cucupas(Cocopas) :  "Al- 


ready had  I  halted  when  the  Indian  Sevastian,  Yiho  was  the  only  one 
that  accompanied  me,  since  the  other  two  had  stayed  v/ith  the  Cajuen- 
ches,  possessed  by  fear,  urged  me  not  to  remain  here,  as  there  was 
little  grass  and  the  v/ater  was  in  wells  where  the  animals  could  not 
drink".  (\>:\t$;^ 

The  next  day  he  writes"/it  the  last  rancheria  they  insisted 


I 


strongly  upon  my  staying;  but  I  did  not  do  so  because  the  Indian 


Sevastian  didi  not  wish  it,  for  the  reason  that  here  there  were 
no  tulares  and  the  water  was  in  wells." (p.  187). 


Later  in  the  day,  when  traveling  southward,  Sevastian  told  him  "that 


the  animals  had  not  drunk  during  the  whole  day";  for  which  reason  he 
determined  to  return  to  the  nearest  rancheria. 

On  December  22(1775),  when  he  had  reached  tide  water,  Sevastian 
told  him  that  the  Indians  saluted  the  mules  as  if  they  were  people. 
For  two  or  three  nights  the  Indians  removed  the  hobbles  and  led  the 


mules  away  to  eat  calabashes. 


One  day  the  jack  mule  mired  down; 


Sevastian — 3 


and  the  Indians,  seeing  that  he  could  not  get  out,  all  came  to  his 
assistance,  took  him  in  their  arms,  carried  him  to  the  fire,  and  warmed 


and  consoled  him". (198). 


On  March  1,1776,  Garces  set  out  from  the  Mohave  Villages  on  the 
Colorado  River  bound  for  San  Gabriel  Mission  and  the  region  to  the 
north,  accompanied  by  Sevastian  and  three  Jamajabs  or  Mohave s  (pp.233, 
235). 


0 

March  17,  he  sent  Sevastian  and  one  of  the  Jamajabs  in  search  of 
Indians.   Next  day  "Sevastian  returned  without  mishap,  praising  the 

» 

kind  reception  that  had  been  given  them  "(243) 


About  the  middle  of  April,  when  in  Santa  Clara(Saticoy)  valley 


Garces  baptized  an  old  Indian  "having  instructed  him  by  means  of 
Sevastian,  though  with  difficulty" (268).   On  April  26,  Garces  eached 
the  Tejon  and  named  the  rancheria  at  the  mouth  of  Tejon  Canyon  San 

u 

Pasqual.       In  the  evening  he  and  Sevastian  sat.the  Chief  and  talked 
and  sang  hymns  to  him  (275). 

On  April  30,  Garces  set  out  for  the  north  accompanied  only  by 


bevasticui— 4 


an  old  Indian  of  the  Noches  tribe,  for  Sevastian  and  the  Jamajabs 


were  afraid  to  go  with  him  to  the  'Tulares*  and  remained  at  a  ran- 


•Wan 


cheria  about  3  miles  lower  down  on  Tejon  Creek(p.279);^known  to  the 


Spaniards  as  *E1  Monte*. 

Garces  was  gone  longer  than  expectednand,  Sevaatian  set  out  to 
search  for  tidings  of  him;  .went  as  far  as  Kern  River{which  Garces 


named  Rio  San  Felipe),  and  took  soundings  to  ascertain  the  depth 


of  the  river  at  the  crossingA 


7  varas((p.300)   Sevastian 


overtook  Garces  at  a  rancheria  on  May  9,  (302). 


On  the  14th,  when 


apparently,  in  Tehachapi  basin,  Sevastian  was  sent  out  to  seek  the 


road.   The  last  day  of  May  when  Garces  was  agcrin  setting  out  to 


Jr^ 


v4>^ 


leave  the  Mohaves(Jainajabs)/vto  protect  to  their  homes  some  Jagitalla- 


pais,   Sevastian  was  unwilling  to  follow  him(p.312). 


1 


f^SS 


r^r,3) 


^    8m,.ji^— »— 'vT^ 


waam 


The  Beneme  of  Garces 


> 


•Benome*— who  spoke  an  altogether  different  language  which 
he  recognized  as  similar  in  general  to  that  of  San  Gabriel 
and  other  San  Bernardino  Valley  languages  for  he  naturally 

i 

had  in  mind  gross  resemblances)  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
regarded  them  as  the  same  as  those  at  that  Mission, 

the  B^i^'^  again  on  Mohave  BiverV 


Garces 


8. 


and  in  the  western  part  of  Mohave  Desert. y" 

rQ{a.T<ie5  , 

Hodges  misidentifiesJL^he  Beneme  a?  Panamint  ^  \>^AJt  X.^ 


-Bttt<we  now  know  that  the  Panaraint  territory  com- 
prises  Death  Valley  dnd  ad j ..cent  torrid  valleys  with  iptigf* 

r  ranges  from  Owens  Lake  on  the  west  to  th^  Amargosa 
Desert  on  the  e apt— an  area  wholly  north  of  the .  Chemeweve . 
whose  territory  consists  of  the  Mohave  Desert  f torn  ^Colorado 
River  westerly  to  Mohave  River— perhaps  even  farther. 


Nj^Ibid  p,243 
^ Ibid  p.269 


§^:^^:S5:.'-  B5vvH^_jv>^  on.  WVs  ^^  Am. 


1^-y^  C*.*.^,^     ^    »J-tv^    y^^,^   U^W  t U^  U^  ^, 


"-'Xk 


"I  ■  .T  ■  Cl'ix''.  TtV 


m 


•  iTTT  -J.:'! wr;;' 


«M 


'  I'-g^'  .-'■■.••"".'iTry^Ti 


THE  BSNgME  OP  GARCES 


rxr.-. 


Garoes,  having  set  out  on  March  4,  1776  from  the 
Mohave  villages  on  Colorado  River,  bound  for  the  Mission 
San  Gabriel,  journeyed  southwesterly  over  the  Mohave 
Desert  and  four  days  later  came  to  some  "very  abundant 
wells"  of  which  he  says  "Here  begins  the  Beneme  nation." 
The  following  day  he  found  "an  arroyo  of  saltish  water" 

he  named  (Arroyo)  de  los  Martires— identified  by 
Coues  as  the  Mohave  River.^  The  locality  would  seem  to 
be  a  little  south  or  southwest  of  the  Sink  of  the  Mohave — 
now  usually  known  as  Soda  Lake. 

For  the  next  10  days  he  followed  the  course  of  the 
arroyo  in  a  general  southwesterly  direction  to  a  point 
about  10  miles  north  of  present  Oro  Grande. 

On  March  18,  he  came  to  another  rancheria  "of  the 
same  Bellem^  nation".  His  guides  were  still  leading  him 
to  the  south.  Objecting  to  this  direction  he  says,  "I  en- 
treated the  Indians  that  they  should  take  me  toward  the 
west;  but  with  all  the  insistency  that  I  urged  I  could  not 
succeed,  and  they  simply  responded  that  they  knew  no  other 
road".  (Ibid  243-244). 

So  next  day  they  pushed  on  another  league  to  the 
southsoutheast  and  came  to  "the  house  of  the  captain  of 
these  rancherias". 

•  

On  March  20  he  wrote:  "I  went  two  leagues  and  a  half 


^1 


Jn  the  trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer 
Edited  by  Elliott  Coues.  Vol.1,  p.238. 


-Garces  Diary. 
1775-1776. 


:V 


aumBOK^Baaaa^amii 
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east  and  sonthsoutheast ,  following  up  the  river.  I  took 
an  ol)serYation  near  the  gap  between  two  small  cerros 
through  which  the  river  passes,  and  found  it  in  34®  18 \" 
The  mention  of  this  "gap  between  two  small  cerros" 
is  by  far  the  nost  important  statement  in  the  record  of 
his  entire  route  frcm  the  Colorado  River  to  the  San 
Bernardino  Mt«.,  for  it  fixes  the  place  absolutely  at 
what  is  now  Victorville  on  Mohave  River— there  being  no  , 
other  place  on  the  entire  course  of  the  river  resembling 
in  any  way  the  Tictorville  rock  gateway.  [The  latitude  ha 

r 

gives,  34®  18',  is  substantially  correct,  for  modern  maps 
show  Victorville  in  about  latitude  34°  30*]. 

In  addition  to  the  several  6enem6  rancherias  men- 
tioned as  on  or  close  to  Mohave  River,  from  near  the  Sink 
of  the  Mohave  to  the  northern  foothills  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Mts.,  he  later  foiud  them  on  the  southern  edge  (or  southern 
foothills)  of  Antelope  Valley,  apparently  a  few  miles  west 
of  Elizabeth  Lake.  This  is  important  as  implying  that  the 
tribe  called  Beneme  by  his  Mohave  guides  is  the  Kitanemuk 
(Ketanamukun  or  Ketahnamwits)  which  many  years  ago  I 
mapped  as  inhabiting  the  western  half  of  Mohave  Desert  (in- 
cluding Antelope  Valley)  and  pushing  thence  over  Tehachapi 
Pass  to  the  Tehon  region  in  the  mountains  immediately  south 
of  the  great  interior  valley  of  California. 


Pavttchag .  "-Mentioned  by  Garces  as  named  to 


him  by  the  Yabipaia/  but  not  located  (^ly  6,  1776. 


p.  405).  In  a  footnote (^.  455J\^odge  fdves. Paivuchea 
/and  Pi-u-chaa  as  other  spellingsX  ^ 

Fonts  Map  of  1777  shovs  the  name  P&vttcha 
on  the  west  side  of  Colorado  River  about  opposite  the 


mouth  of  San  Juan  HiTer* 


w«r^     «»«t 


1g^<.  l^V    ..t'  -jT^- 


i>^ 


«>•«,,  ^ikolMP' 


£98 


HaTlng  epproaohea  n^ar 


edr 


he  nol^  of  the  snowehoes  might  be  heard,  th8i>^ 


stalk 


oauticn,  elep  hy  8tep,alw8yt 


•lowly  letting  the  preseure  of  my  weight  bear  on  the  pnow«hoe 


870 


idSgUa 


oreak};!]^    Often  in  plain  night 


/^>««<4etoop  end  watch  for  the  beet  ehonoeB  of  BdTaBeii".g  unseen  by /TtZT c^x**,^ 


he  eninals 


were  etill  nneusuidoua 


hundred  yarde  to  a  point  where  I 


W^ 


^ 


I  hcd  to  £ein  the  laet 


be  within  good  5>hot  and 


here  the  greateet  patience  wee  needed  to  mairtnin  the  cere  and 
caution  thct  wee  neoe^saxy  to  avoid  any  noise  or  moTement  when 


they  Bi*t  br  facing  in  my  direotitn.  At  first  I  tried  to  advance 


without  the  ^nowshoesp  but  finding  it  impossible,  to  pass  through 


the  hollows 


or  again  end  i 


timt. 


step  at  a 


uc  ii» 


yours 


:wm 
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RANCHERIAS  OF  »BENSMJi:»  NATION  MENTIONED  BY  GAECES 


«nish  Pioneflr-Crarceg  Diarv.  Yol.I.  1775-76 


Edited  by  Elliott  Coues,  1900 


Locations  approximate. 


Eastern  limit  of  Beneme  nat i on : —March  8,  1776.  ♦'Arrived 

at  some  very  abundant  vjells."  ^Mesquite  Spring, 

,  about  5  miles  southv?est  of-»o«tn 


/V'fr--*- 


(^.JtJuJii 


.Soda  Lake.  "Here  begins  the  Beneme' 


nation."  P.  238. 


March  9. 


leagu 


arrived  at  a  gap  in  the  sierra."  Here  "encountered 
an  arroyo  of  saltish  water."  P.  238. 

March  10.  "Went  6  leagues  up  the  arroyo  on  a  course 

westsouthvjest,  and  with  various  windings 

halted  in  the  same  arroyo."  P.  239. 

Rancheria:— March  11.  "Having  gone  one  league  eastsoutheast 

-  -  -  arrived  at  some  rancherias  -  -  -  of  the 
Beneme  nation  and  there  were  about  25  souls.  — 
This  nation  is  the  same  [contrasted  with  the 


Yuman  Mohave  where  he  started]  as  that  of  San 


) 


'r-  .v;i:i"  •  - 


V'.V 
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RANCHERIAS 


240 


Approximate  location  about  10  miles  vvest  of 
Dagget  and  one  or  two  miles  south  of  Mohave  River 

March  12.  "Traveled  two  leagues  westsouthwest,  and 
halted  in  the  same  arroyo."  Remained  until 
March  15.  P.  241. 

March  15.  "Went  two  leagues  westnorthwest  and  a 

league  and  a  half  northwest. Halted  in 

the  same  arroyo."  P.  241. 

March  16.  "Traveled  two  leagues  westnorthwest  then 

quitting  the  arroyo,  traveled  uTouthwest 

iintil fell  into  it  again .  Having 

gone  four  leagues."  P.  242. 

Rancheria;— March  18.  "Went  5  leagues  southwest  up  river, 

and  arrived  at  a  rancheria  of  some  40  souls  of 
the  same  Beiieme' nation."  \iwtt  Jii  Mohave  River 
A.a  little  northwest  of  Oro  Grande j\  P.  243. 

March  19.  "Went  one  league  southsoutheast  and  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  the  captain  of  these 
rancherias."  P.  244. 


-3- 


RxiNCHERIAS  OF  'BENEMB»  NATION  MENTIONED  BY  GAECES 


March  20.  ^^Went  two  leagues  and  a  half  east  and 
southsoutheast  following  up  the  river.  —  - 
I  took  an  observation  near  the  gap  between  two 
small  cerros  through  which  the  river  passes, 
and  found  it  in  34°  18»."^  d.  244. 


V  The  specific  mention  of  this  gap  "between  two  small 
cerros"  fixes  the  exact  spot  wiih  absolute  certainty 
at  Victorville  on  Mohave  Kiver,  for  in  the  entire 
course  of  the  river  there  is  no  other  place  like  the 
Victorville  rock  gateway.^  cHk..^ 


PROVISIONAL  IDEWTIFICATION  OP  RANCHERIAS  MENTIONED  BY  GAROES 


On  the  T 


f  1  nnftfir^-OTarftftg  Diarv.   Vol. I.    1775 


rtc;. 


Edited  by  Elliott  Coues,   1900 


Maroh  20,  1776.     "Took  an  observation  near  the  gap 

bet^feen  two  small  cerros  through  ^l^ic^, i^lJLV®^ 
passesr^ViotoiTille,  on41w  Mohaye  River;^    /P.ZU 


Rancher ia:— March  20. 


leagui 


south  and  southeast  and  arrived  at  a  rancheria 
of  about  70  souls."  \jiea.T  junction  of  Deep  Creek 
with  W  Pork  Mohave  River  .J  t.  244 

( 

m'  - 

Rancheria:— March  21.  "Leaving  the  river,  set  forth  south- 
westward,  and  having  gone  two  leagues  through  a 
Canada  and  some  hills,  arrived  at  a  rancheria  of 

on  the  bank  of  the  river."  TAbout^^S^   T 


five  huts 


* 

Rancheria:— March  21.  "Continued  on  a  course  to  the  south 

and  entered  into  a  Canada  of  much  wood,  grass,  and 
water;  saw  many  cottonwoods,  alders,  oaks,  very 
tall  firs,  and  beautiful  junipers;  and  having  gone 
one  league  arrived  at  a  rancheria  of  about  80  soul 
Twear  junction  of  West  Pork  Mohave  River  with  East 
Pork  of  West  Pork.l  P.246. 


233 


NoT,27 
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ing 


■orning  four  red-backed  mice,  two  shrews  and  a 


wre  in  the   traps.    There  »ust  have  heen  millions 


of  ■ouse  holes  in  the  snovi  in  the  areas  I  travel^  in  this  region^ 

%ttt-wJMj.eA)out  many  of  the  holes  there  i»as  dung 

no  •▼ideno*  that  mice  traveled  much  over  the  surface  of  the  enow 

_  ^t^n-ty  ^pp^  ^^i-c-i^ 

between  thes.    Oftnu  I  jawjt^e  heads  of  the  miw  just  pushed 


■i 


i' 


out  of  the  holes,  but  they  were  quickly  withdrawn  when  4  m9mS^*V>^^^0 


<»«i«f « 


The  morning  was  so  misty  that 


start  4kat 


-until  it  cleared  about  eleven  when  I  wiftt  east  on  the  ridges  to 
look  for  caribou  in  that  direction.     A  aayiVttt  baa  crossed  this 


ridge  early  that  morning,  but-i-^aw  no 


othpr  signs, on  thi 


\yv.\: 


ese  upper 


sereral 


to  the  foot 


hills  and  rol^i-t-ng  ridges, ^through  my  glasses 

banisTier  down  on  the  fiats.     Then 

of  the  mountain  r1niinn_  jrn^  the  light  waves  were  so  active  that 

ell  objects  observed  through  my  glasj^es  were  «o  blurred  that 


'.t 


could  not  have  detected, sheep/ if  any  had  been  vis i bl b  on  the 


untain*     That  day  the  mirage  was 


of  varying  strength. 


some  objeots  merely  appearing  enlarged,  at  other  times  low 


jgL!jfl'j..r 


-'i\:_- 

■m'; 


.  .  *  -■ .' 
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PROVISIONAL  IDENTIFICATION  OP  RANCHERIAS  MENTIONED  BY  GAHCl^  ^ 


Ma 


Rancheria: — March  22.  "Went  three  leagues  and  passed  over 


»  * 


the  sierra  hy  the  southsouthwest.  The  woods  that 
J-said  yesterday  reach  to  the  summit  of  this  sierra, 
whence  I  saw  clearly  the  sea,  the  Rio  de  Santa 
Ann^.and  the  Yalle  de  San  Joseph.  Its  descent  is 
little  wooded.  At  a  little  distance  from  its  foot 


I  found 


;her  rancheriai"  LA  little  distance  fro 


m 


«> 


foot  of  sierra  at  Devil  Canyon.  P.  247. 


March  22.  "Continued  westsouthwest,  and  having  traveled 
three  leagues  along  the  skirt  of  the  sierra,  halted 


in  the  Arroyo  de  los  Alisos."  P.  247. 
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The  whole  ci€^J;e  next  day  was  eo  fog  j  that  nothing  oonld 


be  observed  at  any  distanoe  and  during  the  morning  -I  oat  trape 
.  b«4^  for  mice,  "teasels ,  snd  one  or  two  for  foxes*     a  nti»4  an 
Alaskan  Downy  Woodpecker  in  the  weds.     The-e  birds  were 
comon  in  the  tinber,  particularly  in  the  lower  eomtry  all  4&»w/4 


winter.    The  afternoon  wa?  spent 

studying  the  o&rlbou  tracks  in  the  timber  to   find  out  \fhat  they 
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had  been  doing*     I  saw  where  they  hcd  browsed  in  willows, but 
noticed  that  in  this  upper  area  the  crust  \fa8  so  liard  that  ths 
bends  had  only  passed  through  to  find  places  where  it  was  easier 


*s 


to  dig  down  to  the  moss*     It  ?s  po -sible   that  he  d  the  snow  been 


«^; 


soft  they  might  not  h«ve  brojused  on  the  willows 
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I  observed  their  billow  bro*j[si  ng  in  many  places 


below  where  there  was  no  crust.*     A  few  rabbit  tracks  wers  about. 
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^TO  THE  TEJOH  AJID  KETO! 


Among  the  remarkable  feats  of  early  exploration  by  the  Spanish  Padres 
'   — ■^^^2°^"^"®ys  of  Francisco  aarces  across  the  Mohave  and  Colorado  deserts  and 
into  the  then  unknowi^countryj  accompanied  only  by  Indians,  are  worthy  of 
special  attention.  Th  those  whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  traverse 
these  regions,  Qarces  diary  with  the  accon?)anying  annotations  by  ti 

Elliott  Coues  is  a  story  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Garces  business  was  with  the  Indians.  He  depended  on  them  for 


food  and  protection,  used  them  as  guides  and  traveling  companions,  and 
habitually  stayed  at  their  villages.   Superadded  to  the  professioiS^ 

Garces  ap- 


ecclesiastical  roiati.oii>  which 


♦■ 


XB:t£d4h|g4n,^such,manner  as  to  gain  their  respect  and  affection; 
^'^^^tlOE^IF^anTg^orqum^ 


personal  relations  were  always  friendly   and  their  kindly  assistance 
enabled  him  to  perform  journeys  which  without  their  aid  would  have  b 


een 


r| 


impossible. 


His  field  was  mainly  with  the  Colorado  river  tribes,  with  whom  he  labored 
earnestly,  dev(^ejly,  and  successfully  in  establishing  peace  between  the 


warring  tribes.  This  was  the  great  servicejjGarceB  rendered  the  Indians. 

On  April  9,1776  Garces^ having  traversed  the  Mohave  desert  wes- 
terly from  the  Colorado  river,  and  having  spent  a  fortnight  aboutv  the 
Mission^  of  San  Gabriel (founded  nearly  5  years  before)  set  out  for  the 


San  Joaquin  Valley  then  knovm  as  Xhe  /Tularee*.   He  was  accompanied  by  a 

California  Indian  y^^Sevastian*,  who  had  been  with  him  on  previous  expedi- 
tions,  and^*w©  Mohave  Indians(whom  he  called  Jairiajabs)  all  of  viham  had 

o«fio  with  niflK  all  the  way  from  the  Colorado  River.  Going  by  way  of  what 


is  noY/  known  as  San  Fernando,  and  c;'ossing  the  mountains  to  the 
northjhe  descended  into  the  southern  Santa  Clara,  or  Saticay  Valley, 
m^iere,  ov/ing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  his  'Jamajabs'  he  remained  until 
April  23,  visiting  various  rancherias  from  whose  inhabitants  he  "experi- 
enced particular  meekness  and  affability".         ^Continuing,  he 
followed  the  valley  westerly  a  little  way  and  then  took  a  northerly  course 


range 


■1^.  ,:•/••■, 


a 


the  descent,  having  traveled  thus  for  9  leagues*. 

His  routej\ probably  took    up  Castac  Creek  and 

reached  the.desert  slope  some  miles  west  of  Elizabeth  Lake.         The  next 

day  (April  24)^he  ^went  half  a  league  northeast  and  found  a  laguna,  and 

near  thereto  a  rancher ia"©"^ what  he  calls  the'Beneme'    Ilation^      "In  the 
evening  there  came  tv/o  Indians  from  the  north,  known  to  the  Jamajabs  by 


ah.**,     — a  name  of  suggest 


ibee:  later. 


On  April  25,  he  "completed  the  passage  of  the  Sierra"— by  which 

he  means  the  Liebre  foothills  on  the  north  side— "crossed  a /alley"— Ante- 
lope Valley,  the  narrow  westeasn  end  of  the  Mohave  Desert— "and  came  upon 


another  large  Sierra  which  makes  off  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  extends 


"ij^ 


northeastward".    This  rangejie  nameHl'' Sierra  de  San  Marcos'. 


uroo,  as  puiiiluJ 


Tehachapi(or  Tejon) 


ysbegan  the  ascent  near  an  arroyo,  in  which  he  camped  for  the  night,  having 


^K^^':fv<3iii^,riaB£^,.^aid;itte 


traveled  5  leagues{l5  miles) — which  distance  (from  the  starting  point  in 
the  Liebre  Foothills  )  wo^iuld  bring  him  well  up  on  the  ancient/vjrail  to  Te- 
jon  Pass — the  Paso  of  the  Spanish  Mexicans.    His  mention  of  'large  pines, 


oaks,  and  other  trees"  helps  to  identify  the  place.   Kext  day, after 
traveling  two  and  a  half  leagues (6j  miles)  north  he  reached  the  sumnit 


\ 


of  the  Pass,  and  descendingthe  northwesterly  slope  three  and  a  half 
leagues  further  "on  courses  west  and  southwest"  L  probably  error  for 
northwest^   he  "arrived  at  some  rancherias  of  the  Cuabajay  nation", 
where  he  was  well  received  and  regaled  "with  many  seeds,  especially  of 
the  Chi«/  ift^iiek, which  those  grounds  abound".   The  village  he  named  the 


"R^mcheria  de  San  Pasqual".  It  is,  I  think  beyond  question,  the  present 


Indian  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Tejon  Canyon,  five  miles  easterly  from 


the  Tejon  ranch  house 


General  Beale.     The  distance  from  sijianit 


by  the  trail  (a  little  over  9  miles),  and  the  direction(with  the  correc- 


tion of  southwest  to  northwest),  would  bring  himtb  the  mouth  of  the  canyon. 


At  this  point,  according  to  traditions  of  the  remnantjj  of  the  tribe  still 
living  there  ,  there  has  always  been  a  large  village  of  the  Tol^cjiinr] 


\7in  a  footnote  Coues  states  that  Chea  is  a  Spanish  name  for  a  labiate  plant 


.•Ik.-'r. 


.    .^  .*'  »(i. '>*->-:.;_« 


'L^ii^y'ji 


people— a 


""WAnJ^ 


Se  Tehachapi  tribe,  whole  name  for  themselves  is 


Ow-wa-tum  New~oo-ah.       This  is  the  tribe  Garces'  'Jamajabs  [Mohaves^call- 


ed  Cuabajcy— to  which  name  we  shall  return. ^seNr.       It  seems  reasonably 
certain  therefore  that^^lrTmgTGarce^AUVU  (juTthe  Tolchinne  rancheria  at< 


."ttw^ 


A  mouth  of  Tejon  Canyon 


ar^i't* 


SBffF=E8tsf«dr5     Here  he  spent    the  night  of 


April  26,  and  entered  in  his  diary  an  inqportant  description  of  the  spa- 
cious square  teE^i^of  tule,  divided  into  compartments  by  tule  mats,  occu- 
pied by  these  people.       The  next  dajj  accompanied  by  the  Chief  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  people,  Garces  followed  down  the  arroyo  of  Tejon  Can- 


yon in  a  we 


st-northwesterly  direction  for  a  league  and  a  half(nearly  4 


miles),  passing  "good  grounds  and  woods  and  arriving  at  another  rancheria^ 
where  he  remained  three  days,  exploring  the  neighborhood  on  horseback. 


While  here  he  made  an  observation  for  latitude  and  got  35°09»— which  was 


a 


few  miles  too  far  north7^it5n  AprU^^^Tleaving  Sevastion  and  the  Jama- 


jabs  to  await  his  return,  he  set  out  alone  with  an  old  man  of  the'Noches* 
tribe  to  explore  the  country  to  the  north.     They  traveled  easterly  until 
they  had  passed  over  so»    hills,   and  then  turned  north,  making  8  leagues, 


and  halted  in  an  arroyo  which  he  named  Arroyo  de  Santa  Catarina. 


6 


This  Coues  identifies  as  Walker  River,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  Cottonwood 
Creek,  which  empties  into  Kern  River  from  the  south  about  3?  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Canyon  where  the  Kern  leaves  the  mountains.   He  fol- 
lowed do^im  this  arroyo  an  unstated  distance— presumably  not  more  than  a 
mile  or  two—  and  spent  the  night  with  some  Indians  he  found  there.  ^On 


May  1  ,  Garces  saw  for  the  first  time  the  large  and  beautiful  Kern  River. 
He  says:  "Having  gone  one  league  northwest  I  came  upon  a  large  river 


which  made  much  noise,  at  the  outlet 


of  the  Sierra  de  San  Marcos, 


and  \^ose  waters,  crystalline,  bountiful,  and  palatable,  flowed 


on  a 


course  from  the  t*eii  east  through  a  straightened  channel.   As  soon  as 
I  came  thereupon  I  desired  to  cross;  albeit  the  current  was  very  rapid, 
to  withstand  it  was  not  impossible;  from  which  the  old  man  disuaded  me. 
We  proceeded  down  river,  and  in  a  little  while  found  a  rancheria,  where  "^ 
they  were  obsequious  to  us;  I  descended  further,  accompanied  by  three 

Indians  whom  I  met  on  the  road,  and  reached  a  position  wherefrom  I  per- 
ceived a  rancheria  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  ray  old  man  told 


me  that  here  could  I  cross.   But  great  difficulties  presented  themselves. 


They  asked  me  if  I  knew  hov/  to  swim,  and  I  answered  them  nay;  I  suppli- 
cated them  that  they  should  make  a  raft,  and  they  answered  me  that  they 
knew  not;(^iow  to  dcj  bo)-.  At  last  they  ordered  me  t  undressttk)onudar) ; 
i»hich  I  did,  dov/n  to  shirt  and  drawers;   they  insisted  that  I  should  put 


off  every  garment,  but  this  I  refused  to  do. 


They  convoyed  me  across 


betweep  four  of  them  by  swimming,  two  taking  me  by  the  arms,  and  the  other 


two  by  the  body;  whereupon  I  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  bathe  at 


my  pleasure  in  that  water  so  limpid  and  beautiful.   The  mule  crossed  by 
swimir.ing,  with  the  clQthing(avito,  foi-hdLibo)  and  saddle  in  baskets 
(en  coritas).   The  people  at  the  rancheria  had  a  great  feast  over  my 
arrival,  and  having  regaled  me  well  I  reciprocated  to  them  all  with 


tobacco  and  glass  beads,  congratulating  myself  on  seeing  the  people 

so  affable  and  affectionate.   The  young  men  are  fine  fellows,  and  the 

bathing  themselves  every  little  whileo  - 
women  very  comely  and  clean;^^  \i       ^<they~take  great  care  of  the  hair  and 


do  it  up  in  a  topknot^feopo^o);  they  wear  petticoats  of  antelope  skin 
and  manias  of  furs,  though  they  are  not  very  coy\  .  .  VOn  this  famous 


■i:Wi^v? 


/_--"'     *"•  -'•*^.'^>TyiT«J^iyj'"''*^''^>A'  IIU'TT^J* 


BBBBHI 


8 


river,  which  I  named  Rio  de  San  Felipe,  there  are  abundant  pastures. 


famous  woods,  and  much  irrigated  ground^'H* 


rogodio).  Disengaging 


myself  as  much  as  I  could  from  the  Indians,  I'set  forth  from  this  ran- 
ch eria  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  went  this  evening  three  leagues 
northwest  and  partly  north;  whereupon  I  reached  a  river  that  I  named 


(Rio)  de  Santiago.  There  is  no  great  volume  of  water  at  this  time,  but 


by  the  breadth  of  its  bed  it  is  evident 


the  river  increases  largely 


on  other  occasions;   it  abounds  in  heavy  timber.   Here  I  'made  night* 

in  a  rancher i a  of  very  handsometbollioiaaj^people,  who  showed  me  every 

attention".   His  Rio  Santiago,  as  Coues  states,  is  the  present  Poso 
creek,  ^i^5lU^  0 <t 0>JOL  ^t^v-xJi^  ^--tv- (U^ 

The  following  day  he  traveled  four  and  a  half  leagues  north  and 
spent  the  night  at  a  rancher ia  where  there  were  some  bearded  Indians; 


andyythe 


i 


.\ 


accompanied  by  another  Indian,  he  made  two  and  a  half 


leagues  more  and  came  to  a  river  which  he  named  Rio  de  la  Santa  Cruz — 


which  Coues  identifies  as  White  Rivwr. 


Garces  makes  his  distance  north 


of  Kern  River  7  leagues,  which  is  18^  ^jiies.   The  distance  between  the 


,,v.. 


tti;ffiafiiffiB&» 


"^  ""■'■'"■"■ 


■   ■         v.-   ••  /  •'  ■'  ■  c  -  -^v. 


;iiy?^ 


^■i'-" 
".v/7^:. 


•r. 


u-jv 


? 


two  rivers  here  is  somewhat  greater,  being  about  25  miles,  so  he  may  have 


been  on  a  south  branch  of  White  Riveirrather  than  on  the  main  stream. 


He  found  here  a  rancheria  of  150  souls,  who  received  him  with  great  ac- 


clamation, commencing  to  shout  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  "BalBalBalBal" 


at  the  same  time  slapping  themselves  smartly  on  the  thighs.   They  told 


him  of  a  great  river,  three  times  larger  than  the  Kern,  seven  days  journey 


to  the  north,  whose  waters  united  themselves  with  those  of  the  Rio  San 
Felipe  (the  Kern) — evidently  referring  to  Kings  River.   They  insisted  that 
he  should  go  and  see  Iwhich  he  himself  much  desired,  but  having  already 


overstaid  his  time,  and  fearing  that  Sevastian  and  his  Jama j ab sp ould  give 
him  up  for  lost^ -which  the  Jamajabs  actually  did— he  r egcr etfully  tur-noA' 


and  began  the  return  journey,  j^/'^^^----'^-— 
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On  May  10,  1776,  Padre  Francisco  Garces,  then  at  tlm   south  end 
of  the  Joaquin  Valley,  apparently  near  the  entrance  to  Tejon 

Pass,  was  complained  to  by  the  Indiums  that  Spanish  travelers 

(  believed  by  Coues  to  have  been  the  Anza-  Font  expd.  of  the  same 

year),  who  had  come  that  way  ,  had  robbed  them  of  baskets  and  other 

valuables.  -  Qarces  Diary,  Coues  Ed.  302-303,  1900. 
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HOf  AH.HA-LE  TliK  COYOTE^M  STOLE  TOO-L..  Til^ 


HORNING  STAR  Al^D  CHAir^D  HKR  INTO  yAH-TOO  TIIS  SUN 

(Ab  told  by  the  Yosemite  Indiana) 
Collacted  by  C.  Hart  Merriam 

The  World  vas  dark;  there  was  no  light  anynhere;  and  it  wa« 
cold,   for  there  irae  no  fire.    Mol^luk  the  condor  and  hi a  wife 
lifod  in  a  bark  houae  in  the  mountaina  near  Ahwalme.  Yoaemite 
Valloy.    Mol^luk  felt  ao  badly  becauae  of  the  cold  and  darkneaa 
that  he  cried  all  the  time. 


Ah«ha»le  the  Coyote -man  waa  iaol'-liik*  a  nephew.     Ah«ha-le 
Dade  up  hia  mind  that  he  would  find  the  momin^^  [  •  light  and 

wannthj  • 

Tootle  the  Morning  Star  lived  up  on  top  of  the  aky  with  her 
huaband  Ah>wahn^ah.  the  Turtl3-man.     Thsy  lived  tinder  a  big 
pack  basket  [ao  her  light  could  not  be  aeon] . 

Ah'>ha-lo  f^lt  that  he  knaw  i^ero  to  go;  ho  went  to  the  we  at 
end  of  the  world,  shot  throu^^  the  weat  hole  in  the  aky  and 
climbed  up  on  top— a  Tory  long  and  difficult  journey.    He  then 
kept  on  until  he  reaxshed  the  home  of  Too»1q  and  Ah>wahn-dah. 
He  did  not  want  them  to  see  him,   ao  ho  tamed  himself  into  a 


\r\ 


.-:.':4i 


log  and  lay  in  the  trail— for  ho  i»a8  a  fitch  Doctor  [  «  Magician] 
Soon  hfl  hoard  Ah*wahn'»dah  tha  Turtle-man  sing  and  talk,  and 
heard  him  tell  the  people  that  they  should  go  hunting.  They 
answered  'all  right.  •  Then  the  young  men  set  out,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  log  in  the  trail  each  in  turn  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
but  found  it  so  heavy  he  could  not  lift  it.  Ah-wahn'-dah  the 
Turtle-man  came  last,  then  he  reached  the  log  he  lifted  it  azid 
laid  it  down  again,  saying  he  would  take  it  home  ^on  they  came 


back. 


When  they  returned  from  the  hunt  he  picked  it  up  again  but 
found  it  too  heavy  and  wanted  to  broak  it  in  pi&cos,  so  he  lifted 
it  and  throw  it  against  a  rock;  this  he  did  several  times,  but 
it  would  not  break,  so  finfiilly  he  put  it  over  his  shoulder  and 


carried  it  home  and  laid  it  down  with  one  end  to  the  firo.     Then 


they  all  went  in  and  ate  supper.     While  they  were  eating,  Ah-ha-le 


slipped  a  little  to  one 


and  watched  Too-le  tho  Uoming  Star 


and  liatenod. 


After  supper  he  heard  Ah-wahn-dah  say  to  the  people  that 


since  they  had  huiitcd  and  eaton  and  *ore  tired  they  had  better 


9 


go  to  sloop 


Ah«tia-le  who  was  listening  heard  this.  So  when  all  the 
people  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  Ah»wahn^ah  also  had  gone  to  sleep, 
Ah-ha^le  changed  back  into  his  awn  form  and  quickly  sprsng  upon 
Too-le  the  Morning  Star,  Ho  seised  her  and  ran  off  with  her  as 

fast  as  he  coiild  go* 

Ah-irahnKlah  awoke  and  tried  to  catch  them  but  could  not  go 


fast  enou^  and  had  to  give  up  the  cliase. 


Ah«ha«le  brougl:it  Too>le  down  from  the  top  of  the  sky  the 
way  he  had  gone  up,  taking  her  to  the  wost  end  of  the  world  and 
climbing  down  with  her,  and  then  brouglit  her  home  to  his  own 

country. 

When  he  -jms  bringing  Tootle  back  he  began  to  think  and 
wonder  what  he  should  do  with  hor--shere  he  should  put  her.     At 
first  he  hung  her  up  in  the  West  and  sat  and  looked  at  her.    He 
did  not  like  her  there  and  mored  her  to  the  South,  and  looked, 
but  was  not  satisfied,  and  moved  her  again  and  hung  her  up  in 
the  North,     After  a  while  he  tired  of  her  there  and  clianged  her 


again,  this  time  hanging  her  up  in  the  East.     Then  as  he  sat 


.'vS^:^ 


looking  at  her,  little  stars  bagan  falling  and  kept  on  falling 
until  d?:yli(;lit  cam©  and  ho  found  ho  could  see*  Tlisn  he  hung 
Too'-le  a  little  higher  and  she  grow  bri^ter  and  became  the  Sun 
i^ol'luk  vaa  in  his  house  looking  the  other  way  ond  crying 


-/ 


because  it  was  dark  and  cold.  He  had  missed  Ah»hB.-le  but  did 


not  know  which  way  he  had  gone.  Ah«'ha«>le  want  to  his  uncle  and 
asked  him  lihy  he  cried  and  looked  tiiat  way,  and  told  him  to  look 
the  other  way  and  see  the  Morning  [  •  liglit]. 

Mol'luk  did  not  beliove  him  and  answered,  ^hah^op,  hush. 


Ah»ha^le  replied,  •Turn  around  and  warm  yourself,  the  Sun 

is  shining.  • 

Again  Lol'luk  aii8".?orod,  ^xah'^^oo.  huoh.  Then  ho  began  to  sea 
the  li£^t  and  turned  and  saw  the  Morning.  Then  ho  wont  outside 
of  his  house  and  lay  do'.m  in  the  simshina  and  folt  happy. 

While  he  was  lying  in  the  wana  sunshine  ho  fell  asleep, 
and  Ysl'-lo-kin  the  Giant  Bird  looked  down  from  his  home  above 


the  sky  and  saw  him. 


Than  Yol'lokin  took  a  lon^*;  line  with  a  hook  at  the  end  and 


down  for  liolluk  and  hooked  him,  and  drew  him  up.  Molluk 


iras  sleeping  so  soundly  t}:iat  ho  did  not  feal  the  hook  and  did 
not  wako  up.  When  Yel'lokin  had  pulled  him  up  on  tci;  of  the  sky 
ho  carried  him  to  his  home— which  was  some  distance  off.  On  ths 
way  he  pinched  Mol'luk  and  \«aked  him. 

Liol'luk  looked  around  and  said,  •Grandpa,  I'm  dry  and  want 
a  drink  of  water.* 

Yeflokin  replied,  •Wait  a  little,  till  we  are  a  little 

farther  along.* 

A^jain  Uoiluk  asked  for  water,   and  again  received  the  some 


answer 


Aftor  a  while  they  came  to  a  spring  and  Yejlokin  told  Molluk 
to  drink.  Mol'luk  said  h©  would  like  to  soo  Yel'lokin  drink  first 
to  see  how  ho  could  roach  tho  water.  So  Yellokin  kneeled  down 
to  drink,  and  as  he  drank  Molluk  wished  for  a  blado  of  kia'-se 
the  sword  grass,  and  it  came  to  his  hand,  and  with  it,  while 
Yellokin  was  loajiing  over  drinking,  he  cut  off  his  head. 

01«lo*chiU  the  Toad -woman,  Molluks  Aunt,  lived  up  on  top 
of  tli3  sky  near  Ysllokin.  When  she  saw  Molluk  she  oicl aimed 
•Who  can  it  be,  coniin^  up  here."  Thon  she  saw  that  he  was  her 


nephew,  and  irtiistled  to  him,  and  he  wont  OTer  to  her. 

She  asked  him  how  he  had  cocie,  but  he  did  not  want  to  tell. 
She  kept  on  aaking,  and  after  a  ^ilo  he  told  her  that  Yellokin 
had  fished  him  up  and  he  had  killed  him. 

Then  01«lo»clii''>e  was  happy  and  told  ttol'luk  to  sing  while 
she  danced.  He  sang,  *He«ech-wahn,  he>ech»wahn.  he»ech«wahn* 
in  a  low  tune,  and  she  danced.  She  called  Uol'lok  Chal»lok«SB«o 
and  sang:  *Hel>la*le>o.  hel^la^le^o.  ho»wah«so*ve»vo  Chal«lok«> 

8e'-o»ne  koo->koo«'koo  wil»lah«abn.  * 

Then  she  took  a  long  string  of  milkweod  and  tiod  it  around 
Molluk  and  let  him  doirn  to  the  earth.  But  before  siie  let  him 
down  she  told  him  not  to  tell  anyone  what  had  happened— not  even 


his  r/ifo  or  his  mother- -or  he  would  die. 


Ah«ha«le.  who  was  down  below,  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  his  Uncle  ^.lolluk  for  no  one  had  seen  bia  go,  so  ho  huntad 
everywhere.  Finally  he  climbed  up  on  top  of  Uie  sky,  going  the 
same  way  he  had  gono  to  get  Too*le,  but  before  he  reach9d  the 
place  Molluk  had  been  let  down.  He  found  Ol'^Io^chi'-^  the  Toad- 
7.'orran,  and  she  told  him,  and  ho  hojd  to  return  the  came  way  he 


had  gono  up— a  ?ery  long  journey  vidiich  took  many  <lay8--80  he 
was  not  at  home  idien  Itolluk  arrived* 

ihon  Molliak  raachod  home,  his  wife  and  his  mother  aaked, 
•there  have  you  been^*  but  he  would  not  tell. 

They  kept  on  asking  and  asking  and  worried  him  till  he  was 
all  tired  out,  so  at  last  ho  told  them  that  Yel'lokin  hod  fished 
him  up  and  that  he  had  killed  Yellokin.    Then  he  said,  "Now  I 
have  told  you  and  I  shall  die;"  and  while  he  was  yet  speaking 
he  becijoe  stiff  und  died. 
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THE  INDIAI-!  POPULATION. OF  CALIFORl'IIA 

■r   / 
California  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  v/as  more  densely  popula- 

* 

t*ed^than  any  area  of  equal  size  in  North  America.   Not  only  was  this 


the  case,  hut  the  number  of  trihes  and  of  distinct  linguistic  stocks 
nearly  equalled  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  north  of  Mex- 


ico.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  largB  population  was  due  in 
the  main  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  bounty  of  the  food 
supply,  but  the  extraordinary  fact  that  among  the  multitude  of  langua- 
ges  spoken^^v/ere  at  least  30  stocks  differing  from  one  another  more 
than  German  from  English,  or  Dutch  from  Italian,  has  not, been  satis- 
factorily  explained. 

Althougli  the  aboriginal  population  is  knovm  to  have  been  except- 
ionally  large,  its  numerical  measure  has  never  been^taken,  and  the  pub' 
lished  estimates  differ  v/idely  in  their  totals.   In  seeking  a  basis 
on  which  to  frame  a  logical  estimate  one  is  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  the  only  reliable  statistics  for  any  part  of  the  state  are  thasc^ 

of  the  Mission  Fathers7\  The??^^rirte  only  to  the  limited 


area  dominated  by  the  missions--a  norrwr  belt  along  the  Coast  from 
San  Francisco  Bay  soutliward— and  deal  only  with  the  baptized  Indians, 


^        *.  -iJii  I       n_ 


eftllod  hioophyiioo^  making  no  attempt  to  give  the  entire  population. 
The  records  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  relate  mainly  to  tribes  liv- 
ing  along  the  Y/ost  base  of  the  Sierra  and  those  of  the  northv/estem 
quadrant  of  the  state.   They  are  manifestly  incomplete,  and  moreover 
treat  of  a  period  so  late  that  the  native  population  had  been  sorely 
reduced  by  contact  v/ith  the  whites.   It  must  be  admitted  at  the  out- 
set  therefore  that  no  data  exist  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  aboriginal  population.   Nevertheless,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  approximately  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  an  area 
of  considerable  size,  and  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  density 
of  population  of  this  area  and  that  of  other  parts  of  the  state.,  a 
rough  estim.ate  for  the  whole  state  may  be  madeT^  ^^cH_ati^ estimat  " 

Q^^^^^^J^  'VvviCtlNjoBOl  j^/\^>^J^»^^^^^^^ "^^^A^M^  l^^CcI^jn^ 

bafiffd  on  the  data -for  the  Mission  strips  io  hero  attoiaptod.    ® 

The  Misnion  strip,  oven  if  allowed  to  spread  over  the  inner 

Coast  ranges  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  comprises  only  one  fifth 


V*A>JO 


»a  of  the  non-desert  part  of  the  state.'^VlA/-<^-4tw^«Ji'^^^fl^^^A;^J^^^ 

Personal  observation  during  ten  years  of  field  work  in  Califor- 
nia, in  the  course  of  v/hich  I  have  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for 
notin^s  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  food  supply,  and  the  location 
of  Indian  villages  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state,  has  convinced  me 
that  througiiout  the  non-desert  areas  the  food  supply  was  surprisiiTgly 
bountiful  and  the  aboriginal  population  correspondi]\gly  large,  and  that 
in  neither  ofptheso  resriocts  was  the  IJission  strip  more  favored  than  , 
other  areas. •(.  ^^*^^ 

Even  the  great  interior  valley,  in  spite  of  its  dooort 


abounded  in  food.   The  plainr.  were  inhabited  hj^  groundsquirrels  and 


rabb 


its,*7b\ 


y  bands  of  antelope  and  herds  of  elk;  the  brushy  and  weedy 
places  along  the  streams  gavo  slieltcr  to  countless  thousands  of  quail; 


Bicnte 


The  staple  foo(^  l^loiig  the  Colorado  River^Nvastho  rnesquite  bean; 
in  the  deserts  east  of  the  Sierra,  the  rich  oily  nuts  of  the  pinon 


«w  r\ 


.-*. 


(?;ith  their  sloii/^s 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  river s") and  trihutaries  swarmed  vdth 

v/aterfov/1  and  teemed  with  fishjltke  broad  belts  of  noble  oaks 


rivers  af  forditifl  a  prodigious  store  of  acorns,  oBd'-jnillioi' 


i=ain  iin  quant  it  i 


The  foothills  and  lov;er  slopes  of  the  Sierra  for  a  distance  of 
500  miles,  and  the  inner  Coast  ranges  for  a  still  greater  distance, 
were  likewise  in  the  main  carpeted  v/ith  wild  oats,  interrupted  by 

thickets     r>f    mn-nrrnrnf^o^    rrhnnn    T^^-,^v»-?nn     -Pn^^yf^nrl     f^^g     -jir^^n^-f- ^^ig-^     fflffm^tnt     Of 


>  and  shaded  by  open  forests  of  nut-bearing  Digger  pines 


and  numerous  species  of  oaks,  which  together  furnished  the  principal 
food  of  the  people.   Throughout  this  vast  area  fish  were  plentiful  in 
the  streams  and  game — rabbits,  groundsquirrels,  quail,  and  deer — over- 

ran  the  land.  The  northwestern  quadrant  v/as  equally  favored  and  pos- 
sessed  several  of  the  best  salmon  c t r c juaa  of  the  state. 

It  has  boon  sugf^ested  that  the  food  supply  was  irregular  if  not 
precarious.   This  is  true  only  in  small  part.   The  fish  v/ero  prover- 
bially  constant,  awfc-tho  yield  of  manzanita  berries,  p in Gnirus7\and 
various  seeds  and  fruits,  while  varying-';  from  year  to  vear,  T'arely  if 
ever  failed;  and. roots  v/ero  always  to  bo  had. 


.,      „  ^         ,  J/ith  their  slouf^s 

tne  Sacrarnonto  and  San  Joaquin  rivers) and  tributaries  s\7amed  with 

waterfowl  and  teemed  with  fish;ltiiB  broad  belts  of  noble  oaks 


rivers  af  fordr»4i  a  prodigious 


store  of  acorns. 


oMod 


4^i  i- 


=ftin  in  rjuantJiuiQCo 


<>afrt  g 


\ 


The  foothills  and  lower  slopes  of  the  Sierra  for  a  distance  of 
500  miles,  and  the  inner  Coast  ranges  for  a  still  gi^eater  distance, 
were  likewise  in  the  main  carpeted  vdth  wild  oats,   interrupted  by 

WAM>\H>jn)^ — ft 

thickets  of^man.-^nm-f]ft^  rrl-inrn  i^  origin  p  fni^ynr^ri  rin  i-i-p^rtmit  nlnmont  of, 

and  shaded  by  open  forests  of  nut-bearing  Digger  pines 
and  numerous  species  of  oaks,  which  together  furnished  tlie  principal 
food  of  the  people.   Throughout  this  vast  area  fish  were  plentiful  in 
the  streams^  and  gaine— rabbits,  groundsquirrels,  quail,  and  deer— over- 

ran  the  land.  The  northwestern  quadrant  was  equally  favored  and  pos- 
sessed several  of  the  best  salmon  '*'^'^^'^* 


of  the  state. 


It  has  boon  su&-ested  that  the  food  supply  was  irregular  if  not 
precarious.   This  is  true  only  in  small  part.   The  finh  were  prover- 
bially constant. 


VVVOUl4vJ^^4-'(>A«^^ 


tno  yield  of  i^ianzanita  berries,  pincnutsTland 


various  seeds  and  fruits,  while  varying-  from  year  to  vear,   rarelv  if 
ever  failed;   and^roots  were  always  to  bo  liad. 


-'  ^ 
...i'*^^ 


The  staple  foocj)  A^.oiTg  the  Colorado  River^Nvastho  ruesquite  bean; 
in  the  deserts  east  of  t!ie  Sierra,  the  rich  oily  nuts  of  the  pinon 


.X^^W  ^\vdUx^  a-V  *^  ^^^  tAJt-^^ 


or  nut  pinea    in  tlie  infrci 


•       • 


5  the  Sierra 


region,  Coast  Ranges  and  included  vallej^'s^  the  acorns  of  a  nunibe-jof 
species  of  oalcs.    The  acorns  are  pounded  incto  meal,  v/hich  is 
leached  to  take  out  the  bitter  taste/  and  then  boiled  in  baskets 
b.Y  means  of  hot  stones,  forming  a  thick  jelly-like  nutritious  iTiish,  • 
It  is  also  made  into  broad.  Tlie  yield  of  acorns  is  not  constant, 
having  cycles  of  abundance  and  scarcity,  but  since  in  most  localities 


half  a  dozen  or  more 


KjuvOl*. 


ocair  togehtor,  and  since  all  of  these 


rarely  if  evor  fail  the  saiae  year,  an  absolute  failure  Y/as  probably 
unknov.ii.-.or.nln  case  of  scarcity  of  acorns  however  tlie  large  nut  of 
the  California  horse  chestnut  or  buckeye — a  v/idespread  and  prolific 
bearer — ^^vvas  commonly  used  as  a  substitute.   Buckeye  meal  needed  more 
wasliing  to  take  out  tlie  poison  but  m^ade  fairly  good  bread.   Oatmeal 


mush  made  of  the  vdld  oats,  isas  also  eaten.   But 


acorns 


*-«••• 


V/^Y«^ 


rarely 
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or  it  v;as  the  universal  practice  t.o  gather  ard  store 


each  fall  enougli  to  last  two  years,   so  that  if  a  bad  year  came  the 

r 

people  would  not  suffer.      5uXlJU>3^,  (Wl  <iu\L\-..JJ^^^ ,  'v^^A^-'3*..^:fci.  Wl>^ 


f-^ 


It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  food  supply  was  adequate  for  a 
very  large  population;  and  the   nuniber  of  occupied  villa^^es  at  the 
beginning  of  the  gold  period  shows  conclusively  t]iat  the  number  of 
iiiliabitants  v;as  very  great — t:iour;h  probably  never  {^reat  enougli  to 
press  on  the  food  supply. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  therefore  that  the  average 
density  of  population  in  tlio  main  part  of  the  state  (excluding  the 
deserts  and  high  boreal  mountains)  was  at  least  as  great  as  in  the 


Mission  Strip;  and  since  this  strip  comprises  only  1/5  of  the 
non-desert  ai'ea,  the  total  p opu  1  a t i on ^wou  1  d  b o  five  times  tliat  of 


the  mission  strip.    With  this  assumption  as  a  basis,  let  us  examine 
the  data. 

The  Padres,  throughout  the  65  years  of  their  rale (1759-1834), 

._■■••      ,   ■  -<■ 

not  only  made  every  effort  to  bring  to  the  missions  and  baptize  as 
many  Indians  as  possible,  but  kept  a  careful  record  of  tlie  number 


baptized  each  ye,-ir 


h  frii if fi i nn ,   and  also,    from  tim.o  to  time. 


V 


of  tlie  total  number  present  at  all  the  missions. 


The  period  of  most  rapid  grov/th  v/as  the  decade  covering  the 
end  of  t:ie  18th  century  and  t:ie  beginning  of  tlie  19th  (1795-1805) 


durin,^  which  thn  niuaher  increased  from  12,216  to  20,627 — a  gain  of 


8,411.       Tj\on  tho  rate  Blackened  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  needed 
to  add  4,000.       In  1830  tiie  number  had  reached  24,634,  and  in  1874 
upv/ards  of  30,000,   after  which  it  fell  off  rapidly.       In  selecting  a 
date  for  an  estinute  of  the  population  therefore  we  have  little 
choice,   it  being  necessary  to  take  the  period  for  which  the  data  are 


^ 


fullest  and  .least  likely  to  lead  to  error.   This  beyond  question  is 


the  year  1834— tho 


year 


1     •      ** 


m  v/nicn 


number  of 
the  baptized 


Indians  attained  its 


maxiiiniiT. 


The  munbor  of  these  bcin^  known,   the  question  arises  as  to  th.e 


number  of  unbaptizod  or  free  Indi.-ijis. 


Tjiis  Uiih;ir)r»ilv  ca^mot  be  told 


i   .L  o 


witji  any  degree  of  ce 


irtainty,  /— > 


The  Indians  brought  within  t'le  jurisdiction  of  the  church  were 
virtually  slaves  ajid  were  obliaed  to  perform  all  the  labor  of  the 
missions.  Discontent  was  widespread  and  often  led  to  desertion. 
Deserters  were  pursued,  and  if  cauglit  were  flogged  or  otherwise 
pvmished.   It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  t:ierefore  why  the 

continued  efforts  to  bring  in  new  recruits  were  not  always  crovmod 

with  success,    why  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  kept  away 


from  the  missions,  and  why  the  natives  ca;e  to  be  disposed  in  two 
sharply  contrasted  classes — the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized— called 
by  the  Padres  respectively  'neophytes*  and  'gentiles'.  YAiile  '^^^ 


7 


r&cord  is  full  as    to  the  number  of  neophytes,  it  is  silent  as  to  the 


nuniber  of  fscntiles. 


Tliis  is  tlie  weak  point  in  t'.e  arf^ii^ent 


and  there  appears  to  he  no  way  of  getting  arou-id  it.       Hence  it  is 

I 

I 

necessary  to  assume  a  ratio  hetv/een  the  baptized  and  the  unhaptized. 
But  this  ratio  was  ever  changing,  for  t]ie  number  of  neophytes,  while 
fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  showed  on  the  whole  a  progressive  in- 
crease UTj  to  18:4,  t]io  year  in  wliich  the  Secularization  of  tlio  missions 


took  place. 


IfFthe  early  y(;ars  tho  gentiles 


vastly  outnumbered  the  neopiiytes,  hut  tjio  ratio  -..nia  gonctantl^ 
ch^m^iiig  an(>  it  is  practically  certain  that  at  the  close  of  the  mis- 
sion period  t]ie  neophytes  largely  outnumbered  the  gentiles.   It 
being  necessary  to  assume  a  ratio,  I  have  conjocturod  tlvit  in  l(3r4  the 
50,000  baptized  Ladians  foruied  3/4;  the  unbaptized  or  free  Indians 
1/4,  of  the  native  population,  itxlcin^;  a  total  of  40,000  for  the 
Mission  Strip.  Tnis  is  believed  to  be  a  consvorvative  estimate. 

The  question  now  arises  as"  to  the  native  population  of  the  rest 
of  the  state.  It  having  been  shovm  that  the  aboriginal  population 


except 


on  the  deserts  was  in  all  probability  fully  as  dense  as  that  of 


* 

the  "ission  Strip,  it  follows  that  the  whole  population  of  tlie  non- 
dosert  nart  would  be  5  times  tiat  of  the  Mission  Strip,  or  200  ,000. 


8 


But  this  trJcGs  no  acoount  of  tlie  Modok,  V/ashoo,  Paiute,  andL  Shoshone 


tribes  of  the  region  east  of  tlie  Sierra,   or  of  tjie  Moluivos,  ChftiaaJiue- 
ves,  Yur.ias,   and  Cocopas  of  tji»3  lov/er  Colorado,  whose  me;  ihors  liYir-fi 


within  t-,j-ie 


must 
state .  J  i;  iv  c  n  ril  i  o -r od 


colloctivoly  at  least  10,000.       Hence 


the  total  Indian  population  of  California  at  the  close  of  the  Mission 
period (1824)  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  210,000. 

This  estimate     is  likely  to  err  on  the  conservative  side^for  althou^i 
under  Mission  rule  the  number  of  neophytes  continued  to  increase,  the- 
he  close" of  "OTe"  l.iission'pBriod  the  native  population  of  the  Llission 


^trip  had  already  undergone  » 
alv^gyc"  cl)[i>Ta"rd'nort inn 


shrinkage./ -Sw  death v<l:?_%><u. 


population\   gtft^-^  ioiiim  ytara  oa 


I       MflroflvaaiL,  'Xh.Q  Padres  state  that  up  to  the  year 


1824  they  had  baptized  in  all  86,000  persons,   of  v/hom  no  less  than 


61,000  had  then  disappeared. 


obvious  thcrofoi'o  that  the 


It  would  seem  a  conservative  estimate ^to 
assume  that  during  the  65  years  of  Mission  rule ;vj±:  had  arnoimted  to 


10,000  persons.     Adding  this  number  to  the  40,000  already  found  to  be 


the  probable  native  population  of  the  Mssion  Strip 


in  18M  gives 


50,000  as  approximately  tlie  population  before  it  had  suffered  from 


contact  with  the  Spaniards 


.    (X^^^^^ 


f  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  California  the  population  of 


the  coast  region  from  San  Francisco  Bay  southward  v/as  50, 000^ the 

or 
population  of  the  main^non-desert  part  of  the  state,   on  the  basis 

here  adopted,  would  have  heen  250,000  (instead  of  200,000).     Adding 


to  this  the  probahle  desert  population  of  10,000  gives  for  the 
whole  state]  260,000. 


5\:^^/C 


It  may  "be  urged  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  population  was 


equally  dense  in  different  parts  of  the  state  at  the  same  time. 


Ad- 


mitting this,  there  surely  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
knov/n  facts  point  to  a  continuously  contemporaneous  population  of 


large  size  throughout  the  non-desert  parts 


up  to  the 


in  turn 


time  each  area>^.felt  the  blighting  effects  of  foreign  invasion.  The 


b  ount 


food  supply,  the  freedom  from  inter^tribal  wars 


(except  in  the  far  northwest)  and  the  probable  absence  of  epidemic 
diseases  until  introduced  by  the  whites,  all  point  in  this  direction 


C'Kixl-' 


-i^ 


A>v^  K- 


a 


'^^^^^^^^^»''>^^--AAi»~  •|<iXW-^  ^ 


'^^J  l^f'^'^  C^tK>^. 


fr^:/v 


■A:!{ 


k^- 


}U  -  71UL  -/lO     ^/^^ 
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C-  r uk    i(^^^^<^ 
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r^*^.?  ?A-T7St-it 


'n.'^  >^ 


.■,'■'•• --V-E^'I^l 


t  'nr 


I    lip  mi 


TUB  KO»NO«IU^UO    AND    KAU-HOO-TIN^sIrCK    UNOUAGRS 


0*  Hart    Mtrrlai 


Dr.  Roland  Dixon  in  1903 »  at  the  Buegobtion  of  Dra* 
Kroober  and  Goddard»  riaitad  tha  Forka  of  Salaon  in  hopaa  of 
finding  rennanta  of  a  tribe  of  ihioh  next  to  nothing  wee  known. 

t 

and  which  waa  feared  to  be  extinct.    The  auppoaad  new  dialaot, 
ha  atf^tee,  ''proved  on  more  careful  inreatigetian  to  be  not  eaaen* 
tially  different  from  the  Shaata  aa  apoken  on  Klanath  Birar."!^ 
Bat  at  the  aaire  place  (Forka  of  Selnon]  he  found  two  woaan  who 
roBeabered  8Mfib(5rorworti1^  people 'a  talk";  and  from 


them  auoceeded  in  obteinlng  75  words  and  abort  phraaea.    Ue  learned 
that    the  noie  of  the  tribe  at  Forks  of  Salnon  waa  *Kgnoaihtt' 


),  and  beliered  that  tha  worda  of  "the  old  peoplaa 


talk**  obtained  from  the  two 


belonged  to  that  languBga.    At 


the  aame  time  he  learned  of  the  existence  "of  whet  seeraa  to  be  a 
aecond  new  dialect  in  this  region"  spoken  by  a  people  on  "the 

9 

upper  ooiiraes  of  the  two  forka  of  Salmon  i^iiver  above  the  tononlhtt** 
md  extending  [southweaterly]  "oven  over  the  divide t  onto  tha  head 


of  this  tribe,  irtiich  he  calls 
*    he  obtained— he  doaa  not  state  from  whom«^ 
aaren  wordst  only  three  of  ihidh.  were  aaoared  also  in  the  langoege 


of  New  Rirer."    Of  the  le 
t 


$mimtmmmim  nam 


"tf 


•mmmmmmmt 


WMMI 


mm 


V  The  Shoata-Achomawi:  A  new  linguiatic  stock,  with  four  new 

dialects.— Am.  Anthropologist,  Vol.7,  No.2,213-217,  Apr.*June  1905 


'•" "  :-'ri^t'^'''!r\''^r^:i^^iid^^'''-^'-.'^y'  ■■'  ::-''^:;:;-''. 


:-;:^^^>ffiS&-i5^ 


Mil-  ,■.*   ■      ■  '  ■•  1  l.tv  I  V^'^  I  J.   ' 


^r'?^:''-:v.^li^l^^\'*'3*'«£l 


,  *■■■  !-  o   -  *■  .*   A   \ 


•        *  • 

Ko*no-me»ho  >!  Keh-hoo-tin-e-ruk   *^ 


/!• 


I         t 


^ 


I 

Vhloh  he  oalls  'l^onomlhS' 

identloal)^  tad.  (^e  third 
miiunders tending*  It  is 


Indi  an 


^ 


con  for  QfiOL  in  hit 
He  glTee  this  word 


gteflpnhlVtt  In  'gorio«Ih&>    and  as  gisia^  in  *ligf  BJYOr^ ' 

u  In  l^or^emehoa  the  M>rd  for  Indians  is  hifill  (^e  writes  it  kiJi) 


not  misteken,  his 


1  .  .■ 


mine     is  yfth>>pOoe'>na ,  nhich,  as  heard  for  the 
lesily  be  written  apahlya.      Henoe»  if  I  am 

as  written  by  me  would  be 
av  people t  and  his   'New  Eiver*  touitelent, 
fiiaio>  if  I  interpret  it  oorrectly.  would  be  jMisMTaeening 

yemlg  people. 

Xn  1919  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  dlsoofer  two  fur- 

TlTors  of  the  Konoaiehoo  tribe  living  near  Forks  of  Salmon,  and 

obtained  a  Tooabulery  of  556  words  of  their  language* 

Hm  years  loter  X  nBue  a  horsebaok  trip  up  the  narrow  Xnalsn 

trail  from  Sones  Bar  at  the  Junction  of  the  Salmon  and  Klamath 

to  the  home  of  an  aged  Konomeho  woman  on  Salmon  HiTer  below 

the  Forks.  From  her  I  obtained  more  than  a  thousand  words. 

Diion,  as  already  stated,  learned  of  an  extinct  tribe 

farther  south,  extending  from  South  Fork  Salmon  over  the  noun-   / 

tains  to  the  upper  waters  of  New  River*  The  name  of  this  tribe 


Shaatq' 


Konomehoo  tell  ae  that  the  name  of  the  tribe  wat 


It  should  be  made  olear  that  owing  to^the  different  alphabets 
U  »»»«^^iJ^°^Xfor  Ban  which  inlhaste  I  write  iafai,  and  in 

hifth .  is  written  by  Dixon  i£  and  ItLa.  respectiyely. 


TKcSKo^U*  St.W.V-'Wici  .Kvv.K.i^-  V«\.  n,"Wx^  £,  f-HM  V  1107. 


B'Tt  •'  '*< ^''-i '■-':. r  '■'■*■'}.,'  v-ff^  'i:f''''  ■■'»"';i/  'i' '.&'yflw^^^B 


-:''    ■»-    V','- »>-A "^  \    •  V ■■ 


Ko*noHne«»ho  &  Kah-hoo*tln»e*ruk      -3* 


■»,>'  «: 


(proiiouno«d  by  one  InfonBBnt  g^«»hoooliLft«>niN.roolg )  and  that  thty 

spoka  8  langttige  Tery  different  from  either  Sheete  or  Konomehoo« 

oh 


The  Shaste  oaXl  then  jtwhflhlpah  aoo^^lgh  and 


the 


Hoopa  opU  then  gla>Mie<»tah>h»a^    the  OhMsrreko  oall  then 

Hoa«»npMi'»-vi  A«>fihoft  ^ 

Ifowi  ae  X  here  Juet  pointed  out,  the  words  reoordad  by 
Dixon  ea  'Kononihu'  and  'New  Bi?er  Shasta'  fail  to  ahow  any  real 
differenoe8<^the  slight  epperent  dissimilerity  being  due  to  differ- 


ence in  meeningt  so  that  I  regard  them  as  one  and  the  sane  langnage* 

The  Tital  question  arises  as  to  what  this  language  is* 
i  believe  it  to  be  his  'Nii»  Hiyar  Shasta*,    the  proper  name  of 
#iioh  seema'  to  be  Kah^hooVt ln-a'.>rQQk .    ft^f  reasons  for  this  belief 
erei     (1)  that  nearly  all  (all  but  4  out  of  33F   of  the  words 
recorded  by  DUon  as  Konomehoo  differ  radically  from  the  corres- 
ponding  words  of  Konomehoo  secured  by  me;  (2)  that  Dixon  himself 
states  that  on  vlsitli^  the  Konomehoo  territory  at  Porks  of  Salmon 
**ThiB  supposed  new  dieleet  proved  on  careful  investigation  to  be 
not  essentially  different  from  the  Shasta  as  spoken  on  Klamath 
River,"    This  accords  entirely  with  my  own  study  of  the  two 
languages,  since  in  comparing  more  than  1000  words  of  Konomehoo 

•  

with  corresponding  wrds  In  my  very  full  vocabulary  of  the  Sheste 
The  only  4  words  given  by  Dixon  as  New  River  which  in  any  way 


^7^ 

Indian  Peofk 

Hazel 
Oedar 


kisapuhiyu 

xaikipana 

kinaxo 


oo«a         ^ 
hish  Cyah-poenahJ 

hah-soe  ko-ho 
in-nah  hah*ho 


Ko*no«me»ho  &  Kah*hoo«tin-6«>ruk 


language,  I  find  8  Tery  olose  releUonship,  amounting  in  numerous 
oases  to  actual  identity. 

It  seems  obvious  therefore  that  the  words  published  by 
Dixon  under  the  two  heade,  Konowfthn^    end  ^^f  Ri^Ar  Shasta ^  are 
the  same,  md.  that  they  almost  certainly  belong  to  the  latter 

This  appears  to  be  a  wholly  die- 
tinot  lengusge,  very  remotely  if  at  all  related  to  the  gononm^^o^ 
#iidii  as  already  stated  is  esRontially  the  seme  as  Shawte,     And  ii 
seems  to  be  equtilly  distindt  from  the  other  languages  of  northern 
California— in  other  words,  to  constitute  a  distinct  linguistio 
family.    Unfortunately  the  tribe  appears  to  be  wholly  extinct,- 


language, 
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j/u     Tl^aru^     ^f-      HUun^      Rcoy)VU^r 
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THIS  iii?J5  0?  Hoirrr  pj\rTiffi 


(J  ) 


Tha  Sunday  ?ogt  of  April  8  contiains  an  Articla  by  thd  ^fount 

Taco-na   Uub  of  thi  J^tatj  of  '^ashinptow  antitlad  ''Utizane    urp^ad  to 

( 
aid  '7han"'9  of  '^ount  Rainier  to  TacoTia* . 

I'" 

This  articla  lika  nuTurous  othjjrs  of  si  ular  purport  is  pert 
of  an  acip;rj8^iv3  propa^randa  in  isrbifth  tha  paopli  of  Tacom    hava 


-^ 


chang 


ii 

r 


long  38taVli8hjd  nanw  of  iount  xiainiar,  which  during  bhi  past  33  yjars 
has  baan  thrica  riaffimad  hy  thji  (rof  arnuint  Gaographic  ^.oard. 

%a  author  bagins  by  saying  Ka  would  lilcj  to  know  whar<j  tha 
Gaop!raphic  Board  darivaa  its  authority,  and  adds:  "Thara  is  no  authori- 

ty  frrantad  to  affix  nanas  to  natural  objacts,  or  to  say  by  what 
na-na  any  natural  objact  should  ba  callad".   This  raads  stra^igaly 
in  Tiaw  of  tha  Sxacutiva  ordar  of  January  23,1906,  signad  by 
Thaodora  Roosavalt,  which  statas:  "It  is  haraby  ordarad  that  thara 
ba  addad  to  th  3  dutias  of  tha  IJnitad  ??tat3S  ^oard  on  Oaopraphic 
^^a'^ias...  tha  duty  of  datarnining,  changing,  and  fixing  placa  namas 
within  tha  Unit  ad  Statas  aid  insular  possassions". 

To  a  parson  anacquairtad  .vlth  tha  facta  tha  articla  saaas 
8trai'''htfor/»ard  and  convincing.   But  it  ornits  savaral  vital  facts 
which  in  fair  play  s'^ould  hava  baan  givan,  ai^  ^akas  savaral  atata- 

•  r 

f 

mants  which  ara,  t,o  say  tha  laast.  incorract. 

Tha  articla  i's  a  plaa  for  t-^a  'rastorati^n*  of  what  its  author 
calls  tha  "origii/al  a*^  rightfud  rama  of  tl^a  mo^i'-tain*    "^ut  as 
a  Tiattar  of  fact,  t'-^is  is  axactly  what  tha  Tajcoma  •  jopla  do  not  want 
For  tha  original  a'^d  rip-htful  namasof  '^ount  Sainiar  -  ,  in  tha 


^  -v.    <■ 


«^J 


srMfct-.  ■■r'r  ■'■■<.  7.  T-,.'F|Tj'iyj<^V|2fv 


language  of  adjacent  tribaa,  are  gti quale  (writtan  also    Tiswauk), 
Tu-ah-ku,  and  Puekahousa.       Doae  any  ona  riiiaiibir  hearing  any 
citizen  of  Tacom  pliading  for  thj  rdstoration  of  any  of  thasa 


strictly  apjlicaHa  Indian  nan^s^ 


Or  can  any  ona  racall  on  affort 


on  thj  part  of  any  of  thate  inhabitant  a       of  Tacona  to  r^atora 
tha  original  and  rightful  nama"  of  Shg-bah-lup  to  tbjir  own  city* 
No,  rbat  t>>ay  want  is  that  bbi  nauia  of  thair  city  Tacom-*  a  fair 
nama  but  one  far  ra-ncvjd  fro-n  thj  "original  and  rightful  na-w  of 
tha  -mountain",,,  e^all  ba  fixid  upon  thj  'fou^^tain. 

'^ow  what  ara  tha  facts  as  to  tha  naTia  Taconia'*       In  its  various 
forms  (Tah=: -ho-mh,  Ta-gho-ria.  Tah^-ho-bat,Tah-!co-b3d.  Takob, 
Dacobad»  and  so  on)  »  is  '^all  known^tsosdw^a  ganaral  or  ganjric 


name  mr^aning  *snow  -nountain*   and  applied  \y  savjral  r^latad  tribas 
of  Indians  to  all  high  enow  cappad  paaks  from  '^t.Bakar  niar  tha 
British  border  south  to  ^*ount  Hood  in  Or agon. 

So!B3  yaars  ago  thi  Hon.Gaorga  Otis  S-nith,  whan  investigating 
tha  wastarn  part  of  tha  international  boundary  batwaan  'Canada  and 
tha  Uritad  f^tatas,  was  givan  a  photorraph  of  an  old  boundary  -nap, 
antedating?;  nost  of  tha  satila^jnt,   on  which  ha  was  surprisad  to 
find  tha  Indian  nama  Ta-ho-^ia  on  '^t.Bakar,       And  sinca  it  ia 
undaniable  that  tha^nama  is  usad  by  Indians  for  '^unt  St.Halans, 
*'ount  Rainier,  and    'ou'^t  Adaiis,  how  can  any  ona  claim  it  to  ba 
•tha  original  and  rig-^tful  naTia"  of  any  particular  Tiountain*^ 

Tha  good  paopla  of  Tacofna  sain  sonatinas  to  forget  that  th^^y 
ara  not  tha  chosan  custodians  of  tha  grs^d  old  'mountain  but  t^at 


it  belongs  to  all  thj  pjopla  of  thj  Unitjd  ^tatas. 


At  Ijast  t^is 


was  th3  viaw  of  '"Joncrrafe  whan  in  "'arch  1899  it  aetabliehad  thi  'Tount 
Rainiir  ^^ational  Park,  with  ^'ount  riainidr  as  its  cul-ninating  ^lory. 

Th3  ca89  hap  arothir  aepact:     ^•'ount  Rainiar  vaa  naiiad  >y 
Oaptain  ''^ar.couvar  -nora  t'-an  130  yaara  af^o,  and  for  Tiora  than  a  hun- 
dred  y^are  has  ^aan  angra^ad  on  avjry  iiiportant  Tiap  of  wastarn  *^orth 
A«3rica,  and  for  th«  eama  period  has  appjarad  in  tha  raographias, 

atlapBds,  histories  and  othar  dociiTiants  ralatinf^  to  tha  Pacific 
'"•oast,  w^iathar  puMishad  in  tha  tTnitad  ^tatas,  Canada,  Sngla*^, 

Franca,  Garnany,  Italy,  Russia,  Holland,  f^pain,  or  avan  in  far  off 
Arahla.       No  raographic  faatura  in  any  part  of  tha  world  can  claim 
a  naaa  nor  a  fimly  fiiad  by  rig-ht  of  disco?  ary,  by  right  of  priority, 
by  right  of  intarnational  usaaga,  or  by  tha  conspicuous  p  lac  a  it 

holds  on  tha  official  charts  of  tha  civilizad  nations  of  tha  aarth. 
Oain  any  ona  pictura  tha  chaos  in  gaographic  nomanclaturd  that 

would  rasult  from  changing  tha  na'nas  of^p^osninant  land-narks  of  tha 


world? 


And  is  it  no*  a  fair  quastion,  whathar  tha  citizQss  of  any 


nation  would  daant  it  th:!  duty  of  thair  Gaoprraphic  ^oard  to  parpa- 
tuate  or  to  overthrow  t^a  long  astablishad  p:Claca  naznas  of  thair 
country^  ^ 


*  H 
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Tiffl  NiJiE  OP  MOUNT  RAINIER 
Mount  Rainier  was  dipcovered  March  8,  1792  by  the  eminent 
geographer  and  explorer.  Captain  Geor/'e  Vancouver,  and  was 
named  by  him  in  honor  of  Rear  Admiral  Peter  Rainier  of  the 


itiah  Nayy.     J?or  a  centuiy  and  a  quarter  the  name  'Mount 


fifiinifir'     has  been  on  every  important  map  of  western  Ameri 


oa 


regardless  of  where  issued,  end  during  the  same  period ^appearti 
in  all  iirportant  geographies,  atlases,  histories,  «.nd  encyclopae- 
^J^ias,  and  all  official  documents  reUting  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
region,  whether  published  in  the  United  States,  Camda,  England, 
Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  or  Arabia. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  George  Davidson,  fore- 
most geographer  of  the  Pacific  Corst  region:  '^Vancouver's  names 
upon  this  western  cocst  are  part  of  the  history  of  geographic 
discovery  and  exploration",  and  they  have  b^en  accepted  by  the 


\r 


^®®  Voyare  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Qcean^  by  Cant 
Also  ifrench  Edition.  Vol.  1  p  277.  Parip  1799.  Ncime  Mount 
P?pScr  editr  °"  *^  ^^  ''^^^''  °^  ^°^*^  Bnglish  and 
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geogrephere  of  all  nations.  For,  as  stcted  before  this  Board 
by  Victor  Farrar,  a  student  of  history:  Vancouver's  "right  to 
name  the  mountain  i?  well  attested  by  the  fact  thct  since  1792 
[the  year  of  its  discovery]  no  geographer  of  any  nationality 
has  ever  challenged  the  name". 

No  geographic  feature  in  any  part  of  the  world  can  claim  a 
name  more  firmly  fixed— fixed  by  right  of  discovery,  by  right  of 
priority,  by  right  of  international  usage,  c'-nd  by  the  conspicuous 
place  it  holds  in  the  literature,  atlases,  and  official  charts  of 
the  civilized  netions  of  the  earth. 


To  change  it  would  be  a  blow  to  the  stability  of  geographic 
and  historical  nomenclcture,  end  a  reflection'^on  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people.  The  nsme  ha?  become  the  property  of  the 
world  and  is  no  more  a  local  matter  than  the  name  of  the  Andes 
of  South  America  or  the  Himalaya  of  India.  Think  of  the  chaos 
in  geography,  history,  and  science  that  would  result  if  new 


names  were  given  to  the  world's  most  prominent  landmarks.' 


i. ,, 
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as  ha9  been 
seeking  to 

/ 

googr&phiu  fuutnres? 


y^eiftee-  *fee- WerH-ffjff.   without 

/         / 

-i4ettitty  e#--*fee^--werld*F-TiiOFt  prominent 


Tho  records  of  science  in  the  field  of  geology,  and  in  ^)tt 
studies  of  glaciors,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  forests 
and  humbler  plants,  contain  thousands  of  references  to  Mount 
Bainier,  and  our  museums  V>vc.lu.^e   thousands  of  specimens  whose 
labels  bear  the  name.     And  such  records  and  specimens  ere  by  no 
means  confined  to  our  o\wi  country,  for  they  are  to  be  found  also 
in  the  literature  j^nd^museums  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Imagine  the  confusion  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  mountfiin  would 
cause  after  the  present  controversy  has  been  forgotten! 


The   demflnd    fnr  o. 


Beginning  with  the  year  1883  and  continuing  to  the  present 
day,  the  people  of  Tacoma  have  been  striving  to  bring  about  a 


Ivu 


change^V\v€.  name  of  the  great  mountain,  wUKIwq    to  replace  the 
old  established  name  Rainier  by  th/it  of  their  own  city.     At 
first  the  movement  1?  ckpd  impetus,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 


'•^ifL 
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years  it  became  general  and  an  association  was  formed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  financing  end  directing  an  rictive  aggres- 
sive  cairpaign.     By  means  of  personal  appeal,  newspaper  and  mag- 
asine  articles,  and  public  lectures  all  p«rts  of  the  United 
Stetes  were  reached  end  many  people  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  proposed  chnnge  should  be  mode.  Furthermore,  during  the 
p?  st  34  years  the^o^Wof  Tecoma  h8vt,sent  three  delegaticns  to 
Washingtonr  in  1890,  1917,  and  again  in  1921) in  the  hope  of 
influencing  the  United  States  Geographic  Bof^rd  to  make  the 
chanp,e.     Having  failed,   they  ere  now  appealing  to  Congress. 

Advoc^^te8  of  the  nrme  Tecoina  are  continually  calling 
attention  to  the  number  of  patriotic  and  other  orga^ixations 
fevorinii]  the  name   *la£Qiaa*.  But  no  mention  is  raede  of  the  insid- 


ious way  in  which  these  organizations  hove  been  misled  to  believe 
thfit  Tacoraa  is  the  aboriginal  distinctive  name  of  the  mountain. 


V   Som*:;  of  the  appeals,  while  misleading,  are  couched  in 
dignified  language*^  others  contradict  one  another  and 

mtll 


101^  of 

which  was  i  sued  in  Tacoma  e?;rly  in  the  pre-ent  year, are 
not  only  untruthful  but  scurrilous. 


•■v,;,7: 


Argumflntfl  i 


Kxarain  tion  of  the  evidence  prepented  et  the  hearings  in 
fsyor  of  the  name  Tacoma,  together  with  a  careful  reading  of 
many  published  articles  on  the  subject  brings  out  the  fact  that 
only  two  arguments  have  been  brought  forward  by  supporters  of 
the  change.  These  are; 
(1)  Th  t  Tacoma  is  the  aboriginal  Indian  name  of  the  mountain; 


(2)  That  the  man  Peter  Rainier  for  whom  the  mountain 
named  was  an  enemy  to  our  country. 


was 


/ 


The  factfl   in  the   o»fln 

In  reply  to  these  statements  the  U.3.  Geographic  Board 
presents  the  foll%ing: 

1.  The  naumTagom*— Names  more  or  less  similar  to  Tacoma— as 
Tekoha,  Tah-ho-ma,  Ta-^^ho-ma,  Takob,  Tah-ko-bed,  Tahch«ho»bet. 
Dacobed,  rnd  others— were  applied  by  the  tribes  of  the  region 
to  all  lofty  anpj?,ola4_Qej3k8_rrQm  Mount  Baker  on  the  Brit^«|j 


1  J,-;--. 
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OQlumbia  boundary  south  to  Mount  Ho 


3^ 
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Ifears  ego  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  U.S. 


Geological  Survey,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  old 
internfational  boundary  map  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State 

«i.V«>t  "to 

shows  the  name  Ta^ho-ma  on  Mount  Baker  a  the  boundaxy 
between  British  Columbia  and  VKashington*  And  the  same  name 
(or  one  of  its  variants )  has  been  applied  by  the  native  Indians 
not  only  to  Mounts  Baker  and  Bainier,  but  also  to  Mount  Adams, 
Mount  St.  Helens,  Mount  Hood,  and  other  high  peeks — each  tribe 
calling  the  snow  mountain  in  its  neighborhood  by  the  name  which 


3/- 


The  Indian  names  applied  to  the  several  lofty  snow  peaks 
of  the  Cascade  Rrn/^e  from  British  Columbia  south  to  Oregon 
may  be  arranged  in  two  catagories  according  to  the  dialec- 
tic differences  in  the  languages  of  the  tribes.     Thus  in  one 
series  the  lest  syllable  has  the  *inah'  sound  while  in  the 
other  it  has  the  sound  of  *bflt'     ( 'pet*  or  'kai'Tt  as 
shown  in  the  following  liets: 

Tacobah  Dacobed 

Tahoba  Tacobed 

T'choba  Tacobet 

T'chakoba  Ta-hp-bet 

Tachf-ho-ma  Tah^-ho-bet 

Tah^-ho-mah  Tah-ko-bed 

Tachkoma  Ta-ko-bid 

Ta-gho-raa  Tah-koh-bud 

T'koK^fiC>~~^Il3h-hoh-m8h  Tacob 

"        u^k-ho-ma  T'kope 

(The  spellings  here  given  are  those  of  the  various  authors. 
There  are  one  or  two  others— fs  Tfl-koirifin  or  Tak-ho-mfln  which 
are  not  ^vell  allocated). 
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in  its   language  means  "the  white  mountain". 

Senator  Dill  in  his  report  to  the  3en£te   (Report  No.  268, 
Calender  No.  283,   68th  Congress  Ist  Session)  stated  that  the 
name    'Tacomn'   "means  the  mountain  th(  t  was  God".     Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth,  the  name  (in  i ts  5  «.v «.x>o.l  ^otVw,s  ) 
meaning  simply  'ihikjifiuXlMA'. 


8t  The  nfin  fiaJini,ftr.«»Peter  Rainirr,  tvhoso  grandfather 


was  a 


French  Huguenot,  was  born  at  Sandwich.  England,  and  vhen  a  lad 
of  about  15  yerrs  (in  1756)  entered  the  British  Navy.  On  May  26, 
1768,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ueutenant,  and  on  May  3,  1777, 
was  plf.ced  in  command  of  the  sloop  'Ostrich'.  On  July  8  of  the 
following  year,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  he  captured  an  American  privRteer.  He  wes  severely 
wounded  in  the  breest  by  a  musket  ball  but  refused  to  be  taken 
below  until  he  had  captured  the  enemy's  vessel,  thus  proving 
himself  a  brave  and  valorous  officer,  deserving  the  honors  that 
were  bestowed  upon  him.  In  1795  he  was  mrde  Rest  Admiral,  and 
in  1804  advanced  to  the  highest  rank— /idniral  of  the  Blue.  In 


Ldh. 
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1807  h9  was  fleeted  to  Parliament,  and  at  his  detith  left  a 


tenth  of  his  property  toward  the  extinguishment  of  the  national 
debt:  Is  not  this  sufficient  answer  to  the  claim  that  he  i»ai 

"an  obscure  person**? 

It  is  charged  that  Bainier  believed  in  slavery,  and  that  in 
the  ViBT  of  the  Bevolution  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
Both  of  these  charges  appe  r  to  be  true.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  many  of  our  highest  officers  and  other  prominent  men  of  the 
time  were  slave  holders?  And  is  it  a  fair  charge  against  Bainier 
that  in  the  service  of  his  country  he  proved  a  brave  and  patriotic 


officer? 


^ 


^i 


Jil.  3.  Meany,  'Vancouver's  Discover; 
pp  100-101.  The  Macmillan  Company , 


of  Puppet  Sound', 

ndon  fcnd  New  York,  1915 


1/  The  maliciously  false  charge  that  he  "rave ped  our  coasts, 
burnt  our  towns"  and  so  on,  is  on  a  par  with  the  accusation 
that  the  U.S.  Geographic  Board  rendered  its  firrt  decision 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  established  name  as  a  return 
for  a  carload  of  Bainier  beer--the  obvious  fact  being  that 
ihe  date  of  the  decision  (1890)  was  4  years  previous  to  the 
first  appearance  of  the  beverage  in  question; 


",)■  ' 


History  of  the  use  of  the  :ford  Taooma  by  ^itemen 
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So  fer  08  known  to  us,  the  eerliost  written  use  of  the 
name  •lahoma*.   'Tflhskoslisd*  or  any  relited  word  irrespective  of 
gpelling,  was  its  eppearrnce  slreody  referred  to,  on  tn  old  unpub- 
lished map  showing  the  location  of  the  International  Boundary  be- 
tween British  Columbia  and  the  otate  of  ^mshington.     The  date  of 
thiF  mop  has  not  been  oscerteined  but  it  antedates  nort  of  the 
settlement  of  tho  region.     It  was  discovered  in  the  3t-  te  Depart- 
ment and  photographs  were  furnished  to  Dr.  George  Otis  Snith,  Direct- 
or  of  the  U. 3. Geological  lurvey,  \iho  in  1901  wag  in  dit  rge  of  the 
investigation  of  the  northweptcrn  boundary  of  the  United  3ttite8.  In 
exfcmining  the  map  Dr.  Smith  was  surprised  to  find  the  Indian  name 
[-iifi-aaa»on  Kt.  Bckcr  in  additior.  to  its  Ercliah  na'ne. 

The  next  written  ure  of  the  name— i.nd  the  firf^t  in  the  form 
llajiQffia*  was  in  1863  in  a  book  by  Theodore  Winthrop,  entitled 

« 

'g«nnn    nd   <=^af^dle*.  ^inthrop  :  tested  that  it  was  a  generic  term 


B4ni 


o^a  pe^kp" 


1  '1  .'  V 


'i 


10 


In  1666,  three  yc?rs  nftf5r  iU»  publication  by  nnthrop, 
the  name  v?a»  Hdopted  as  the  title  of  a  Good  Templar  lo^z^  nt 


OlsHBDifl     and  t^o  v'^^ra  L.ter  war  {-iven  the  er-bryo  tovm  Pince  <nown 
as^ficoAa,  entered  on  tlya  original  survey  as  Commenoemeni^i ty 

•     In  1876  Gen.  Harvard  Stevens^hed  cifcertDiB^dCthrt  "Ifchiyiia- 
^r  Tphomfi  among  the  Yekimas.  Rlickitfits,  Puyallups,  MisquoUyB, 


f»d 


a 


1 

Hied  tribes  of  Indians  i?  the  generic  tena  for  [snow] 


Wntain**.— /tl?  ntio  Monthly  Jiov.  Iti^b. 


/f 


The  moTcnent  to  chanpe  the  n-me  of  Mount  P^inier  originated, 
as  everybody  kno'-js,  in  the  city  of  Tacoma,  and  in  the  ye^r  1683. 
14  thnt  ye.'  r  the  officials  of  the  Northern  Facific  Railroad 
announced  thtt  in  their  guide  books  and  other  publications  the 


^aine  *i^ni»nt  T^oom.  *  MK)uld  be  .ired  in  place  of   *Lt0.nnt  RwJnJfir' 
Dmrinp  the  ensuing  year  the  new  name  was  generally  ?jdopted  by 


t       I 


th^  poopl-?  of  Tfoona.     In  foot,  the  entVusiapm  over  it  -vnr  so 
mai^ked  thrt  the  people  propor^ed  its  adoption  In  plr.oe  of 
%nffhlnf^ton*  8^  the  n^:ne  of  th(>ir  stnte,   then  about  to  be 


admitted  into  the  Onion. 


li 


»  r 


V  ' 


If 


11 


In  lti89  a  Tacoma  lawyer  8nd  hi«'torlan,  RUwood  ^ans, 

i  in  his  'Uiatcry  of  thft  PncifJQ  HorthwigtV^^^ 


railroad  company  renamed  the  mountain  aftrr  the  city".     And 
in  1893  C.  G.  Brr-^^^rton  in  his   ♦History  of  WflflViim;ton.   the 
27er  ,7  re  an  3 1  h  t  a^'  t.«LylflL.Wg^X<:hn  t  the  name  Bainier  "tos  gent^rally 
acoeptod  by  errly  settlers  up  to  thr  time  of  the  oomplf^tion 

I 

of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Tacoma;     ther,  renaming  the  mount- 
ain faftcr  the  city,  the  cor^'peny  called  it  Mount  Tecoma**,  But 

% 

f 

t 

/later,   even  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailro.  d  abandoned  its  claim, 
^OLWUbuju.^iJtiKQ /'We  have  cj^rried  this  farce  as  fjjr  a<?  ^e  pre  going 
/to  for  advertising  purposes.     The  name  ha?  been  officially 

I 
( 

idecl  red  to  be  Rainier,  rnd   that  ip  whrt  we  phall  call  it". 

When  Senator  Dill  presented  his  report  from  the  Coirmittee 
on  Public  L;ndg,  recommending  the  passage  of  the  Joint  Hesolu- 


Zh 


ti6n  to  chEnr,e  the  nane  of  the  mountain,  he  was  rsked  if  such  A> 


V 

ch/im;,e  x  9  de;?urcd  by  the  people  of    he  3t«te  of  tlit.shington.Iwtc^U 

r 

K<.6odctthflt   the  Legi9l;5ture  of  Waehin-»ton  had  reque^'ted  that 

) 

the  nrme  b«.cK.o.vv\-e.(Ji^, 


1«) 


The  action  of  the  Legislature  referred  to  \»e»  a  Resolution 
adopted  in  the  e^rly  spring  of  1917  concerning  which^n  few  words 
of  expLmaticn  soem  proport^    Vfillian  Bisbop,  for  ten  years  a 
member  of  the  Wonhinnton  .Itfte  Lej^inlature^  md  ^^-tvivtvo,    at  the 
time  of  the  pspsnge  of  the  Resolution,  f?trte(l:j(*^Tha  real  senti- 
inent  of  both  houses  wa?  oopoged  to  the  peasi^ge  of  the  menoriel 
8«»kipj5  for  the  chnnpe  of  nfime...itff  prpsnpe  m;P  secured  through 
the   powerful  influence  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Hho  ^es  from 


teiflma 


Their  influence,   throijph  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 

whom  they  hod  appointed,  absolutely  controlled".  And  it  may  be 
added  that  the     then  Governor  of  the  Stete  was  a  resident  of 

^^°Tg  IS^itic*n\'l"tiL°V??FtI«'ffeth  the  Pr.Bid.nt  of  th.  S.nete 
and  the  Spei^ker  of  the  House  i?»ore  from  Tecoma,  a  Tecoma  lobbyist 
(3.  W#  Wall)  after  viffitin^3  many  of  the  nembers  of  the  Legislature 
at  their  homes,  v?ent  to  the  Capitol  and  remained  during,  a  con- 


siderable p/?rt  of  the  session,  ^orkinp  for  the  Kesolutior,  which 
after  being  once  defeated,  was  fina  ly  pjisped  by  a  vote  of  89  to  35. 


13 


'r-'>' 


One  of  the  leading  newspaper?  cf  the  W«st,   the  Seattle 

Po?^t-  Intellif^encer  .  under  drite  of  April  :1,  1917,  Paid  in 
8  leflding  editorial: "It  is  of  course  popsible  to   lecree  that 
henceforth  the  mane  of  the  f.ountain  ehrll  be   *i£iinI_i£COfn£\ 

« 

or  *  Mount  :?onethinr^el«e*.  But  no  decree  can  r.&ke  people  use 
the  mine.     It  .^ill  still  be   •lloijnt  Rainifr*  in  epeeoh  and  in 


the  written   -ord".  The  pane  is  true  today. 


The  puecific  name  of  Mount  Rainier 


■M^ 


—  ■  '■  I'  !■  •mt^mttmt 


2ech  of  the  rev-^ral  triles  of  Iniif)ns  li7in{3  in  the  idj^oent 
region  he?  a  definite  specific  name  for  the  greet  mountain.   This, 
according  to  the  dialect  of  the   tribe  ppeEiking,   is  PL8k=.houke 
{usui>ll/  written   'ruskehoure').    ^Tu-f.h-ku* .  or   'TIfwruR'   (other- 
wise writ  ten  *Chifl--.vauk;   •^gtiqusk*  ;.nd    'Tw-hwruk' ).  These  are  dis- 
tinctive  name?,  applied  to  ppinier  and  no  other  mountain.  sVvlltiv.<L 
jeople  of  T^coma  ask  for  "the  reptontion  of  the  oripiral  end  rirht- 
ful  name  of  the  mountain"!  But  thi?  is  exactly  i??h.'  t  they  do  not 
v/Ent;   they  went  the  m^ne  of  their  city. 


iroportionate  occurrence  of  the  n;incp 

in  printed  workH. 


>.ini'^r  -nil  Tacoma 


4 


U 


An  axeriination  of  the  litcrbturc  relf  tine  to  the  Northwest  Coast 
region  in  general  ^nd  to  the   't-  to  of  T-'ashineton  in  pertioulor,  wes 
nuido  several  yecrs  ogo  under  the  dirrcticn  of  the  U.3.  Geographic 
Eo.'.r6,  i*or  the  purpose  of  8«certnining  the  reUtive  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  the  nemes  Mount  Bainior  rnd  Mount  Trcowe  in  histories, 
guidop,  bcoks  on  tr  vol  j:ncl  explonition,  ^scientifio  publications, 
rnd  m'lfTazinn  nrticles;  bM  slso^^the  Ptondi^rd  dieticn?  ries,  enoy- 
clopodi^p,  gazetteers,  and  etlaPOR  of  the  ^rld.  This  inquiry 
develo^^ed  the  folio-fling  facts: 

(l)  /oart  from  documonts  i  nd  folders  troftting  of  or  emanating 
from  the  city  of  Tacona  more  thim  i?0  percent  U5?e  the  name  'Mount 


'.<  inier'  excla^iv  ly. 


( 


^) 


( 


^\  In  the  bibliography  of  Washington  Geology  and  Geography, 
published  by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1913,  47  publications  on 
Mount  Eainier  are  enumerated,  46  of  which  use  the  name  Kainier, 
and  1,  the  name  Tacoma.  .;.  .     . 

In  the  publications  of  the  western  societies  of  mountain  climbers— 
the  Sierra  Club  of  California,  the  Mazamas  of  Oregon,  the  Moun- 
taineers of  Washington — and  in  the  official  Government  publications 
relating  to  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  the  name  Mount  Rainier 
is  used  exclusively. 
( ^  1  Of  10  standard  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  gazetteers  con- 
^  '  suited  one  gives  preference  to  Tacoma ;  all  others  give  Rainier  either 
exclusively  or  followed  by  the  word  Tacoma  in  parenthesis.  ^  > 

^\    Of  13  standard  atlases  of  recent  date,  9  use  the  name  Mount 
^Rainier  exclusively,  while  4  give  Rainier  followed  by  Tacoma  in 
parenthesis.     Not  one  gives  preference  to  Tacoma.^ 
/\     Of  17  foreign  atlases  consulted  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  all 
"^without  exception  use  the  name  Mount  Rainier.^ 

. — *     t . 

1  Those  using  Mount  Rainier  exclusively  are :  Stanford's  London  Atlas  of  Universal 
Geography,  1904  ;  Stielers  Iland-Atlas,  Gotha,  1905  ;  Andree's  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1881 
and  1907  ;  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  of  America,  1917  ;  Atlas  of  World  Com- 
merce, Edinburgh  Geog.  Inst.,  1907 ;  Velhagen  &  Klasings  Kleiner  Handatlas,  1917 ; 
Debes,  Neuer  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1914  ;  Schrader,  Atlas  de  Geographic  Moderne,  1915  ; 
Petri  &  Shokalsky  Russian  Atlas,  1913. 

Those  using  Mount  Rainier  first,  followed  by  Mount  Tacoma  in  parenthesis  are : 
Century  Atlas,  1914  ;  Cram's  Atlas  of  the  World,  191G  ;  Hammond's  Standard  Atlas  of 
the  World,  1914  and  1917  ;  Walker's  New  International  Atlas,  1913. 

2  Fifteen  of  these  are  In  foreign  languages,  as  follows:  German:  Steilers,  Hand-atlas, 
Gotha,  1905 ;  Andree's  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1881  and  1907 ;  Debes,  Neuer  Handatlas, 
Leipzig,  1914 ;  Velhagen  &  Klasings  Kleiner  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1917.  French:  Schrader, 
Atlas  de  Geographie  Moderne,  Paris,  1915;  Atlas  Larousse,  illustre,  Paris  [1899]. 
Italian:  Borghi,  B.  Atlante  general,  Firenze,  1819  ;  Zerolo,  Ellas,  Atlas  Geograflco  Uni- 
versal, Paris,  1904  ;  Pennesi,  G.  Atlante  scolastico  per  la  Geografla,  Roma,  1894.  Span- 
ish: Portulano  de  la  America  Setentrional,  Madrid,  1869  ;  Atlas  de  las  Cinco  Partes 
del  Mundo,  Madrid  [19 — ].  Dutch:  Kuyper,  J.  Nieuwe  atlas  der  wereld,  Amsterdam, 
1864.  Belgian:  Vandermaelen,  Atlas  Universal,  Bruxelles,  1827.  Russian:  Petri  & 
Shokalsky  [Large  general  table  atlas],  St.  Petersburg,  1913.  Arabic  (transliterated)  ; 
Atlas  ai*  mejmua  khartat  resm  al-arz,  Malta,  1835. 


'..L.U:: 
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Preceding  Frame 


u 


i^roportionutt  oouurranoa  of  the  lunep 

in  printed  vorks* 


r.inier  -nd  Taooas 


i«M 


An  •xamination  of  the  literature  relfctinc  to  the  Northi«»t  Coast 


region  in  genewl  fnd  to  the  3tfto  of  Heshiogton  in  pertiouler, 
■ado  seYeral  yeers  ago  under  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Gfographio 
Bonrd,  for  the  purpose  of  spcertoining  the  relative  frtquenoy  of 
ooourrenoe  of  the  names  Mount  Beinier  rnd  Mount  Tecowa  in  hietoriea, 
guidee,  books  on  travel  end  exploration,  nolentifio  publications, 


msgasi 


t*v. 


ir 


olopedlas,  gazetteers,  and  atlases  of  the  mrld*  This  inquivj 
dtfeloped  the  following  facts: 

(l)  Apart  from  doounents  r nd  folders  treating  of  or  emanating 
from  the  city  of  Tacoma  more  than  90  percent  use  the  naae  'Mount 
Beinier*  exoluf»ivf  ly. 


( 


(.) 


( 


^\  In  the  bibliography  of  Washington  Geology  and  Geography, 
published  by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1913,  47  publications  on 
Mount  Rainier  are  enumerated^  46  of  which  use  the  name  Rainier, 
and  1,  the  name  Tacoma. 

In  the  publications  of  the  western  societies  of  mountain  climbers— 
the  Sierra  Club  of  California,  the  Mazamas  of  Oregon,  the  Moun- 
taineers of  Washington — and  in  the  official  Government  publications 
relating  to  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  the  name  Mount  Rainier 
is  used  exclusively. 
Ul  Of  10  standard  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  gazetteers  con- 
^  suited  one  gives  preference  to  Tacoma ;  all  others  give  Rainier  either 

exclusively  or  followed  by  the  word  Tacoma  in  parenthesis. 
fr^^    Of  13  standard  atlases  of  recent  date,  9  use  the  name  Mount 
^Rainier  exclusively,  while  4  give  Rainier  followed  by  Tacoma  in 
parenthesis.     Not  one  gives  preference  to  Tacoma.^ 

Of  17  foreign  atlases  consulted  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  all 
without  exception  use  the  name  Mount  Rainier.^ 


o: 


■+-^ 


1  Those  using  Mount  Italnler  exclusively  are:  Stanford's  London  Atlas  of  Universal 
Geography,  1904  ;  Stielers  Hand-Atlas,  Gotha,  1905 ;  Andree's  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1881 
and  1907 ;  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  of  America,  1917 ;  Atlas  of  World  Com- 
m^ce,  Edinburgh  Geog.  iXnst.,  1907 ;  Velhagen  &  Klasingsi  Kleiner  Handatlas,  1917 ; 
Debes,  Neiier  Handatlas,  I,i€ipzig,  1914;  Schrader,  Atlas  de  Geographic  Moderne,  1915; 
Petri  &  Shokalsky  Russian  Atlas,  1913. 

Those  using  Mount  RalxUer  first,  followed  by  Mount  Tacoma  in  parenthesis  are : 
Century  Atlas,  1914  ;  Cram's  Atlas  of  the  World,  1916 ;  Hammond's  Standard  Atlas  of 
the  World,  1914  and  1917  ;  Walker's  New  International  Atlas,  1913. 

a  Fifteen  of  these  are  In  foreign  languages,  as  follows:  German :  Steilers,  Handatlas, 
Gotha,  1905 ;  Andree's  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1881  and  1907 ;  Debes,  Neuer  Handatlas. 
Leipzig,  1914  ;  Velhagen  &  Klasings  Kleiner  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1917.  French:  Schrader, 
Atlas  de  Geographie  Moderne,  Paris,  1915;  Atlas  Larousse,  illustre,  Paris  [1899]. 
Italian:  Borghi,  B.  Atlante  general,  Firenze,  1819  ;  Zerolo,  Ellas,  Atlas  Geograflco  Uni- 
versal, Paris,  1904 ;  Pennesi,  G.  Atlante  scolastico  per  la  Geografla,  Roma,  1894.  Span- 
ish: Portulano  de  la  America  Setentrional,  Madrid,  1869 ;  Atlas  de  las  Clnco  Partes 
del  Mundo,  Madrid  [19 — ].  Dutch:  Kuyper,  J.  Nleuwe  atlas  der  wereld,  Amsterdam, 
1864.  Belgian:  Vandermaelen,  Atlas  Universal,  Bruxelles,  1827.  Russian:  Petri  & 
Shokalsky  [Large  general  table  atlas],  St.  Petersburg,  1913.  Arabic  (transliterated)  : 
Atlas  al  mejmua  khartat  resm  al-arz,  Malta,  1885. 


■ii'-^''--'^--  M'tjr 


Other  Soglioh  Nanes 


■     IWi 


It  has  be«n  pointed  ont  by  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith  and  others, 
that  no  protest  from  the  people  of  Tacoma  has  been  discovered 
against  any  of  the  other  names  bestowed  by  Vancouver  at  the 
time  he  named  Mount  Bainier»  altho  several  of  these—as  Puget 
Sound,  Mount  Baker,  Port  Orchard  and  Whidbey  Island-^were 
named  for  British  officers  on  his  own  ship.  Among  the  *W*t*vi«LV 
names  given  by  Vancouver  in  honor  of  Englishmen  are  Bellingham 

«     

Bay,  Penn  Cove,  Vashon  Island,  and  Port  Townsend. 

And  if  our  sense  of  patriotism  sKotadLlead  us  to  cancel 
English  place  mmes  because  we  were  once  at  war  with  England, 
would  not  the  map  of  the  United  States  look  like  a  skinned 
cat?  And  who  'A^ould  undertake  the  task  of  renaming  the  hundreds 
of  cities,  towns, and  geographic  features  thus  bereft  of  their 
titles  from  Cambridge  and  Mount  Vernon  in  the  eart  to  Belling- 
ham and  Pugct  Sound  in  the  west? 


ir 


Vo 


Cost  of  Change  of  Name 


Has  the  cost  of  the  proposed  change  been  considered— the 
oopt  to  the  Government  of  reengraving  and  reprinting  the  mepe 
and  official  documents  on  vdiich  the  name  occurs,  as  published 


by  the  United  St.-tes  Geological  Survey,  the  United  States  Corst 
and  Geodetic  Suriey,  the  Vlar  Department,  the  Hydrographic  Office 
of  the  Navy,  the  Pcrest  Service,  the  Biological  Survey,  the 
National  Perks  Service,  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Post  Office  Department,  end  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture?     And  oLsl<U.^t>ov*stv^  Government  maps  and  doc- 
uraents,  what  -^'V,.^    .^-^^t^;^^.  justificiitioii<.oiaC1i^:lterationsthat 

would  be  required  in  the  multitude  of  maps,  guide  books,  histories, 

busine??s 
school  readers  and  other  publications  of  prominent^ firms,   the  aggre- 

« 

gate  cost  of  .vhich  wuld  reach  appalling  figures? 


If  the  proppnt  Oon^'ress  should  ohvnp«  the  mime,  ip  it  not 


.X*v#^ 


extremely  probtible  thrrt\during  the  next  Conf^ress  a  counter  resolu- 
tion would  be  introduced,  chrngin^  it  back  to   *Eai 


Rtoapitulating»  it  appears; 

1.      That  the  nam  Tacoaa  in  this  form  is  not  strictly  an  Indian 
word  of  the  northwest,  but  seaae  to  be  derived  from  a  num- 


ber of  more  or  lees  similar  words  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 
region  an  a  generic  term»  meaning  *EhltfiLJB£Lunt&iA'^  for  all 
snow  peaks  of  the  Capcade  Ban^e  from  British  Columbia  to 
Oregon.  It  is  not,  in  any  of  its  forms,  the  distinctiye 
name  of  <^ny  mountain* 


v 


i^» 


3. 


Peter  Bainier  for  whon  the  mountain  was  named,  instead 
of  beinc  "an  obscure  person**,  was  a  valiant  officer  who 
attained  highest  rank  in  the  British  Navy. 


Thtjt  the  clamor  for  «"ub8ti 

name  of  the  moi  ntrin  arose 
^ group  of  citizens  of 
by\  the  city  of  Tocoma. 


in  and  is  continually  fomented 


l^^tbyi^^ns  of  prop&gtinda  emanating  from  Tauoma  and  carried 
on  over  a  series  of  yer rs,  conpirting  of  personal  argument 
end  correspondence,  newspaper  »nd  maga:iino  articles,  lectures, 
and  appeals  to  women'''  clubs  onf^  patriotic  societies,  hundreds 
of  peojjle  have  been  mirlod  to  believe  thi  t  the  change  ought 
to  bo  made. 


5. 


That  the  agitation  begun  and  .persistently  carried  on  by  this 
one  city— 8?  rgfinrt  the  rest     f  the  world— threo tens  one  of 

the  moFt  firmly  esttiblifhed  m^mee  on  the  face  of  the  etrth  end 
If  succe^'sful  v;oul^  detl  a  rierth  blow  to  the  stability  of 
intern,  ticnal  geographic  nomenclature. 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  docunnent.    It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


1^    ' 


THB  NAKi  OF  MOUNT  RAINIER 


Mount  Reinier  wa??  dipcovered  Merch  8,  179ii  by  the  eminent 
geof»rfaphor  end  explorer,  Ceptein  Geor^'e  Vancouver,  end  wee 
named  by  him  in  honor  of  Rear  Admiral  Peter  Rainier  of  the 
Britieh  Nfivy.    For  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  name  'Mfiunl 
aniniflr*    hiis  been  on  every  important  nap  of  western  America 

<  t 

regf  rdieps  of  where  issued,  tnd  durin^r;  the  same  period^appeartcL 
in  all  ir^jortant  geograohios,  ttleses,  histories,  tnd  encyclop&e- 
diae,  and  all  official  documents  reUting  tc  the  Pacific  Coast 
region,  -^hethor  published  in  the  United  States,  Camcla,  England, 

/ 

Prance,  Germany,  Itoly,  Gpein,  Hollend,  Russia,  or  Arsbie, 
in  the  \w)rd«  of  th'^*  li.te  Professor  Georne  Javidscn,  fore- 


most geof^repher  of  the  Pacific  Corst  r'^gion:  ''Vancouver's  names 
upon  this  westf-rn  coast  ere  p<rt  of  the  history  of  geogrephio 
disco /ory  r:nd  explortiticn",  and  they  have  been  accepted  by  the 


l^'See 


>ee  Voyage  of  Jiscovery  to  the  Ilorth  Pacific  Ocecn^  by  Capt 
;rorf e  Vanoouvrr.  Vol.  1  ;.>p«  2t>3 ^H%3,  1?»1 .  "d •    uondon  l7i;8. 
Also  /rench  }?diticn»  Vol.  l.p.  2^7,  Prris  1799.  Vwme  Mount 
Rainier  in  text  end  on'ohf.rts  in  atlas  of  both  Enf',ii8h  and 
French     sditiors. 


2. 


geogrephorB  of  all  mitions.     For,  as  sttted  before  this  Board 
by  Victor  Farrer,  a  student  of  history:  Vancouver's  "right  to 
naffls  the  mountain  i?  well  attested  by  the  fact  thct  pines  1^92 
[the  yeftr  of  its  discoveiy]  no  geographer  of  any  nationality 
has  ever  ohallonged  the  name**. 

I 

Ko  geographic  feature  in  any  part  of  the  world  can  claim  a 
name  more  firmly  fixed— fix^d  by  right  of  disoorery,  by  right  of 
priority,  by  right  of  intern;  tic nal  usage,  »n(l  by  the  conspicuous 
place  it  holds  in  the  literature,  atlases,  and  official  chiirts  of 


the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 


To  change  it  would  be  a  blow  to  the  stability  of  geographic 
and  historical  noroenclciture,  and  a  reflection u^oYvthe  intelligence 
of  the  American  people.  The  nnme  ha?  become  the  property  of  the 
world  and  is  no  more  a  local  matter  than  the  name  of  the  Andes 
of  South  America  or  the  Himalaya  of  India.  Think  of  the  chaos 


in  geography,  hintory,  and  science  thnt  vculd  result  if  new 
Bones  were  given  to  the  world *3  most  prominent  landmarks.'  Ii 
it  not  bad  enoup,h  to  give  new  titlrg  to  political  divisions. 


'  ■  '■  ?  1 


3 


Th§  records  of  soienoe  in  the  field  of  geology,  and  in 
studies  of  glaciere,  iianintilB,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  forests 
end  humbler  plants,  contain  thousands  of  references  to  Mount 
Rainier,  end  our  museums  include  thousands  of  specimens  whose 
labels  beer  the  name.     And  such  records  and  specimens  ars  hj  no 
means  confined  to  our  om  coutry,  for  they  are  to  be  found  also 
in  the  litereture  and  the  nuj'eums  of  most  of  the  oountrist  of 
Europe.     Imagine  the  confusion  a  chenpe  in  the  name  of  the 
mountfiin  ^ould  cause  after  the  present  controversy  has  been 


forgotten! 


The  demend  for  chenge  of  name. 


Beginning  ^th  the  yeir  1883  and  continuing  to  the  present 
day,  8  majority  of  the  people  of  Tacoma  have  been  striving  to 
bring  ebout  a  chfinge  in  the  name  of  the  greet  mountain,  wishing 
to  replace  the  old  estobliphnd  name  Rainier  by  th?it  of  their  own 
city.  At  fir?t  the  movement  lfcck*»d  impetus,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 


4 


years  it  becamo  genorel  and  an  associoticn  wts  formed  for  the 


specific  ^;urpof-o  of  financing  end  directing  en  ?ctive  a^ 
aive  coirpaign.     By  means  of  perscnnl  appeal,  newspaper  end  mag- 
aaine  Brticlea,  end  public  lectures  all  pj.rta  of  the  United 
States  were  reached  end  many  people  were  led  to  believe  thet 
the  proposed  chtinge  should  be  mflde.  Furthomore,  during  the 
pj  st  34  yc^ars  the^«*^Uof  Tficoma  havtsent  three  delegatiorato 
Wfi8hington(  in  1890,  1917,  and  again  in  1921) in  the  hope  of 
influencing  thr  United  States  Geogrephic  Bof^rd  to  make  the 
chanp^e.     Having  failed,  they  are  now  appealing  to  Compress. 

Ad^rcci  tea  of  the  n;  ne  lec.op-.fi  are  continually  calling 
attention  to  the  number  of  patriotic  and  other  orgf(Jhi:i8tions 
favorinp,  the  name   *Lacflnui*.  But  no  mention  is  mA^  of  the  insid- 
ious J»oy  in  \ihich  those  organisations  hfvr  been  misled  to  believe 


thct  Tacoroa  is  the  aboriginal  digtinctivo  mme  of  the  mountain. 


^ 


V 


,  fire  couched  in 


Jome  of  the  appeals,  while  irisler^ding,  fir 
dignified  langufge;  others  contrtidict  one  another  and 
abound  in  false  information,  rnd  « J«w--nctrbly  a  smrll 
oamohlftt  by  .l.!i«  iioKown  entitled   'Thf)  Vlfilfinyfl  (JQr.f  by  ^ 
^or  .Ptii;  tim'  the  name  ..,oant_.riiiiiiLr'.a  second  edition  oi 
#iioh  viafl  1  sued  in  tecoma  e?  rly  in  the  present  yetr.ere 
not  only  untruthful  but  scurrilous. 


i 
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Aryumftnta  in  faror  of  T.oomfl 

2xf>iRin  tion  of  the  evidenoe  presented  ft  the  hMrings  in 
favor  of  the  nnrae  Taconat  together  «ith  a  Cfireful  reading»of 

•  « 

many  published  articles  on  the  subject  brings  out  the  fact  that 
only  two  argumente  have  been  brought  forward  by  supporters  of 
the  change*    These  are: 

•  > 

(1)  Th  t  Tauoma  is  the  aboriginal  Indian  name  of  the  mountain; 

(2)  That  the  man  Peter  Rainior  for  whom  the  mountain  was 


named  was  an  enemy  to  our  country. 


The  fflctft  in  the  onf?a 


In  reply  to  these  statcnontf^  the  U.J.  Geographic  Board 


/T^  .. 


presents  the  follji^oing: 


1.  Thfl  n?jw^TflQQnifl.~~HflmflR  morp  or  lepp  siwil  r  to  Tacona — as 
Tc'koha,  Ti»h~ho»mft,  Ta«'f ho^ma ,  Takob ,  Tah»ko«bed.  Tahch-ho»bet. 
DFCobed,     nd  othe^s— -sere  applied  by  the  tribf>s  of  the  region 
to  rll  lofty  3now»clf-d  peaks   >om  Kount  Baker  on  the  British 


.,,'  i.,;j^,*^jj 


Gnlnmhia  hcimanry  Bonth  to  faioimt  Hcod  in  QrefiQll. 


^ 


Years  ego  Dr.  Gecrc^e  Otia  Srith,  Bireotcr  of  the  U.S. 
Ueoloricel  iurvey,  called  attontion  -o  the  feet  thtt  en  old 
intf^mrtionBl  boundary  map  on  file  in  the  Deptirtment  of  Stfite 
ahoMfs  the  name  TB»ho»r.a  on  Mount  Baker  .to  the  bcundaiy 
bet??een  British  Columbia  and  %BhinGtcn.     And  the  sane  name 
(or  one  of  is  variants)  hap  been  applied  by  the  mtive  Indiana 
not  only  to  Mounts  Baker  and  Fainirr,  but  also  to  *.!ount  /.dams, 
Mount  ot.  Helens,  Mcunt  Ucod,  fcnd  other  high  pc.  ks— etch  tribe 

« 

callinr  the  pnow  mountain  in  its  neighborhood  by  the  name  which 


3^ 


The  Indian  namea  applied  to  the  peveral  lofty  snow  peaks 
of  the  Carcac^e  Btn  -e  from  British  Columbia  south  to  Oregon 
may  be  arranp.ed  in  tv*o  cetagories  accord infi  to  the  dialeo- 


bet*     "rJEt*  or   *k£lil 


shown  in  the  following  lirts: 

Ttjcobah 
Tahoba 
T»chobe 
T'chakoba 
Tachf-ho-na 
Tah'i'-ho-rph 
Taohtroraa 
Ta-r;ho-ma 
Tfih-hch-mah 
Tak-ho-roe 


Dacobed 

Tacobed 

Tacobet 

Ta-hp-bet 

feh^i-ho-bet 

Tah-ko-bed 

Tc-Ko-bid 

Tah-kon-bud 

Tacob 


_^..    „  ..-_  T'kcue 

(The  spellin/^s  here  p,i7en  arr  those  of  tne  various  authors. 
There  r-ra  ore  or  two  others— js  Ta-.'^cman  or  iak-hft-rtfill  -»Jiich 
are  not  '^ell  allochtod'. 


C  ..-.  ■    -LV  ,,J<| 


in  it?  longuage  metins  "the  white  mountoin'* 


Senotor  Dill  in  his  report  to  the   Jewite  (Report  Ho.  268, 
Calender  Nc.  203,  ^Sth  Congress  l«?t  .•3esflicn)][st8teHtitbRt  the 


V^teJb 


name   'Tacoma'  "iseena  the  mountain  thrt  was  God".     Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth,  the  name  (In  it8Trvu.-*yvtt»v3  Terlants) 

meaning  simply  'itfijto  aountaifi** 

2«  The  frun  P.b inier, — Petor  Painir-r,  v^hope  grandfather  was  a 

French  duguenot,  wos  bom  at  3&ndwich,  England,  end  .Then  a  led 


of  about  15  yerrp  (in  1756)  entered  the  British  Navy.     On  May  26, 
1763,  he  'SiiB  promoted  to  the  rt.nk  of  Lieutenant,  and  on  May  3,  1777, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  sloop  'Qgtrioh*.  On  July  8  of  the 
following  yecr,  during  the  Hevolutionary  War,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  he  captured  an  American  privateer.     He  was  severely 
wounded  in  thr  brecst  by  a  musket  ball  but  refused  to  be  teken 
below  until  he  hud  captured  the  enemy's  versel,  thus  proving 
himfseif  a  brave  and  valorous  oficer,  deserving  the  honors  that 
were  bestowed  u^  on  him.     In  17^5  he  was  mrde  Reat  Adrriral,  and 

in  1804  hdvenced  to  the  hiphpst  rank— Adrirel  of  the  Blue.   In 


■;r>.j.i(y,* 


8 


1807  ho  was  fleeted  to  Parllantnt,  end  st  his  dttth  left  a 
tenth  of  his  property  toward  the  extinguishment  of  the  netlcnal 
debtl^Ia  not  this  sufficient  answer  to  the  olelm  that  he  was 

"an  obscure  person"? 

It  Is  charged  thflt  Balnler  believed  In  slavery,  m\d  that  In 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  he  w8p  an  enemy  of  the  United  Stftes, 
Both  of  there  ohargep  eppe-  r  to  be  true,     if*  It  not  true  also 
thot  many  of  our  highest  offloors  and  other  prominent  wien  of  the 
time  were  sieve  holders?    And  Is  It  a  fair  charge  afjalnst  Hairier 
that  In  the  service  of  his  couhtry  he  proved  a  brave  and  patriotic 


off  I 


oer?i7 


••••■^■••■•a*' 


]y  H.  3.  Keany, 
pp  1<>0-101. 


jyancouver*B  Dipcovery  of  Puf^et  3ound', 
The  Maonillan  Company,     London  ^nd  New 


Xork,  1915 


The  mnllclously  false  charge  that  he  "revfired  our  coafts, 
burnt  our  towns"  and  so  on.  Is  on  a  per  with  the  acousation 
thct  the  U,o.  Geor,raphic  Boi^rd  rendered  Its  flrpt  decision 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  estt-bllshed  name  a?  a  return 
for  0  carload  of  Rclnier  beer--the  obvious  fact  being  that 
|he  dwte  of  the  decision  (1890)  ^as  4  years  previous  to  the 
first  appearance  of  the  beveruge  In  question; 


name 


History  of  the  uae  of  the  word  Taooma  by  V/hitemen 

So  far  as  known  to  us.  the  earliest  written  use  of  the 
»Tahoma'.   «T«h-Vo.bed»  or  any  related  word  irrespective  of 


spelling,  was  its  appearance^  already  referred  to,  on  an  old  unpub- 
lished map  showing  the  location  of  the  International  Boundary  be- 
tween  British  Columbia  and  the  State  of  Washington.     The  date  of 


this  map  has  not  been  ascertained  but  it  antedfj^es  most  of  the 


se 


ttlement  of  the  region.  It  was  discovered  in  the  St&te  Depart- 


ment and  photographs  were  furnished  to  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  Direct- 


or  0 


f  the  U.S. Geological  Survey,  i^ho  in  1901  was  in  duige  of  the 


investigation  of  the  northwoF tern  boundary  of  the  United  St&tes.  In 
examining  the  map  Dr.  Smith  was  surprised  to  find  the  Indian  name 
♦  Ta-^Vlfi-ma  *  on  Mt.  Baker  in  additior  to  its  English  name. 

The  next  written  use  of  the  name~f?nd  the  first  in  the  fom 
llaiflma*  was  in  1863  in  a  book  by  Theodore  Winthrop.  entitled 
tflpnftP    nd   Saddle'.  Winthrop  stilted  that  it  was  a  generic  term 
applied  to  Mount  Binier  and  also  "tfi  nil  ^no^  pMKsr.* 


10 


In  1866,  three  years  after  <^2  publication  by  Winthrop. 

% 

the  name  was  adopted  as  the  title  of  a  Good  Templar  lodge  at 


01 
as 


vmDia.  and  two  years  later  was  given  the  embryo  town  since  k 
TfecoAa,  enterea  on  the  original  survey  as  *  Commencement  QUy 


In  1876  Gen.  Hazard  Stev?Fna 


'XdkhjQma- 


or  Tahoma  among  the  lakimas,  Klickitats,  Puyallups,  Nisquallys. 
and  allied  tribes  of  Indians  is  the  generic  term  for  [snow] 


mountain". — 


Mntr.  Iftg^. 


The  movement  to  change  the  name  of  Mount  Bainier  originated, 
as  everybody  knows^  in  the  city  of  Tacoma,  and  in  the  year  1883. 
In  that  year  the  officials  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
announced  that  in  their  guide  books  and  other  publications  the 


name  'M 


*  would  be  used  in  place  of  ^Monnt  Rainier*. 


During  the  ensuing  year  the  new  name  was  generally  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Tacoma.  In  fact,  the  enthusiasm  over  it  was  so 


ma 


rked  that  the  ptople  propoj'ed  its  adoption  in  place  of 


'Washinf>ton'  as  the  name  of  their  stfite,  then  about  to  be 


admitted  into  the  Union. 


;,:^'>;?.^vw^^>^  ■,  -i^^''  :? 


^i^k: 
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In  1889  a  Tacoma  lawyer  and  historian.  Ell wood  Brans, 

Norttm8t»^r~"^"~^ 


in  his  • 


railroad  company  renamed  the  mountain  after  the  city**.     And 
In  1893  C.  G.  Brewerton  in  his  'Hiato^y  nf  Waflhinnton,  ^^i> 
gygrerftgn  Stftto*^^yW^^e<lthat  the  name  Rainier  "was  generally 
accepted  by  early  settlers  up  to  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Tacoma;     then,  renaming  the  mount- 
ain after  the  city,  the  company  balled  it  Mount  Tacoma**.  But 
later,  even  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  abandoned  its  claim, 
>^a.v\>vou:vuiltt^; "We  have  carried  this  farce  as  f^r  as  we  era  going 
to  for  advertising  purposes.     The  name  has  been  officially 
declrred  to  be  Rainier,  and  that  is  whet  we  shall  call  it". 

When  Senator  Dill  presented  his  report  from  the  Coimittee 
on  Public  Lfjnds,  recommending  the  passage  of  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion to  change  the   nene  of  the  mountain,  he  was  asked  if  such 
chftnge  me  desired  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  T?fcshington.I%v^U 
Vx^salc*.  that  the  Legislature  of  Washington  had  requested  that 


12 


The  action  of  the  Legislature  referred  to  nae  a  Resolution 
adopted  in  the  early  spring  of  1917  concerning  which  a  fev?  words 

« 

of  explanation  seen  proper.     William  Bishop,   for  ten  years  a 
meraher  of  the  Washington  3tfite  Legislature,  and  e^TvlvvQ  «t  the 


time  of  the  passage  of  the  Resolution,  statedr*  The  real  senti- 
ment of  both  houses  was  opposed  to  the  passsge  of  the  memorial 
asking  for  the  change  of  name... its  pissage  wes  secured  through 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  iho  ^as  from 
Tfiiifima,  and  the  President  of  the  oemte,  who  wes  from  T&coma, 
Their  influence,  through  the  chairmen  of  the  yarious  committees 

whom  they  hod  aDpointed.  absolutely  controlled/*.  Axij  a  ma 
added  that  the  then  Governor  of  the  State  wasi'TresKTenT^ 


Tacoraa  and  had  been  for  many  years.->^*»-f«*-.^'t-c^«i*^^-^ 

In  addition  to  the  feet  that/both  the  President  of  the  Senate 

and  the  Specker  of  the  House  were  from  Tacoma,  a  Teooma  lobbyist 
(S.   W,  Wall)  after  visiting  many  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
at  their  homes,  went  to  the  Capitol  and  remained  during  , a  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  session,  working  for  the  Resolution,  which 


after  being  once  defeated,  was  finally  passed. 


!:^ 
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One  of  the  leading  new9paper;i;  ef  the  ^est,  the  Seattle 

P08t-  Intelligenoer  ,  under  date  of  April  21,  1917,  said  in 
a  leading  editorial: "It  is  of  course  possible  to  lecree  that 
henceforth  the  name  of  the  rnountain  shf^ll  be  'Mount  Tncoma* 


or  *  Mount  3oinethinpelf?e*.  But  no  decree  can  make  people  use 
the  name.  It  will  still  be  'Mount  Rainier*  in  speech  and  In 


the  written  \vord".  The  same  is  true  today. 


The  specific  name  of  Mount  Rainier 


lach  of  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  living  in  the  edjacent 
region  has  a  definite  specific  name  for  the  great  mountain.  This, 

4 

according  to  the  dialect  of  the   tribe  spesaking,   is  P^sk-houks 
(usually  written  'fuskehouse ') ,    'Tu-Eh-ku*,  or  "'Tiswauk'   (other- 
wise  written 'Chis-wauk*   ^jtiquak*  and    *TwahwcukM»  These  are  dis- 
tinctive names,  applied  to  Rainier  and  no  other  mountain.    ^Vv\l*VK.<i_ 
people  of  Tacoma  ask  for  "the  restoration  of  the  original  and  right- 
ful  name  of  the  mountain".  But  this  is  exactly  whr.t  they  do  not 


want;  they  went  the  neme  of  their  city. 


u 


Froportionate  occurrence  of  the  nrmes  aeinier  ind  Tacoaa 

in  printed  works. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  Ncrthwtst  Coast 
region  in  general  rnd  to  the  State  of  Washington  in  particular,  was 
made  several  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Geographic 
Board,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  the  names  Mount  Rainier  and  Mount  Tacoma  in  histories, 
guides,  books  on  trrvel  end  exploration,  scientific  publications, 
and  magazine  articles;  amd  also^the  standard  diotionnries,  ency- 
clopedias, gar.etteers,  and  atlases  of  the  wrld.  This  inquiry 

developed  the  following  facts: 

(1)  Apart  from  documents  pnd  folders  treating  of  or  emanating 
from  the  city  of  Tacoma  more  than  90  percent  use  the  name  'Mount 


1    I 


Rainier 


t 


(^} 


(4) 


{5^ 
CO 


exclusivrly* 

In  the  bibliography  of  Washington  Geology  and  Geography, 
published  by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1913,  47  publications  on 
Mount  Eainier  are  enumerated,  46  of  which  use  the  name  Rainier, 
and  1,  the  name  Tacoma. 

In  the  publications  of  the  western  societies  of  mountain  climbers — 
the  Sierra  Club  of  California,  the  Mazamas  of  Oregon,  the  Moun- 
taineers of  Washington — and  in  the  official  Government  publications 
relating  to  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  the  name  Mount  Rainier 
is  used  exclusively. 

Of  10  standard  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  gazetteers  con- 
sulted one  gives  preference  to  Tacoma ;  all  others  give  Rainier  either 
exclusively  or  followed  by  the  word  Tacoma  in  parenthesis. 

Of  13  standard  atlases  of  recent  date,  9  use  the  name  Mount 
Rainier  exclusively,  while  4  give  Rainier  followed  by  Tacoma  in 
parenthesis.     Not  one  gives  preference  to  Tacoma.^ 

Of  17  foreign  atlases  consulted  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  all 
without  exception  use  the  name  Mount  Rainier.^ 

1  Those  using  Mount  Rainier  exclusively  are:  Stanford's  London  Atlas  of  Universal 
Geography,  1904  ;  Stielers  Hand-Atlas,  Gotha,  3  905;  Andree's  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1881 
and  1907  ;  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  of  America,  1917 ;  Atlas  of  World  Com- 
merce, p:dinl)urgh  (ieog.  Inst.,  1907  ;  Velhagen  &  Klasings  Kleiner  Handatlas.  1917  ; 
Debes,  Neiier  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1914  ;  Schrader,  Atlas  de  Geographie  Moderne,  1915  ; 
Petri  &  Shokalsky  Russian  Atlas,  1913.       '>>     '  " 

Those  using  Mount  Rainier  first,  followed  by  Mount  Tacoma  in  parenthesis  are : 
Century  Atlas,  1914  ;  Cram's  Atlas  of  the  World,  191G  ;  Hammond's  Standard  Atlas  of 
the  World,  1914  and  1917;  Walker's  New  International  Atlas,  1913. 

2  Fifteen  of  these  are  in  foreign  languages,  as  follows:  Oerman:  Steilers,  Hand-atlas, 
Gotha,  1905;  Andree's  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1881  and  1907;  Debes,  Neuer  Handatlas, 
Leipzig.  1914;  Velhagen  &  Klasings  Kleiner  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1917.  French:  Schrader, 
Atlas    de    Geographie    Moderne,    Paris,    1915;    Atlas    Larousse,    illustre,    Paris    [1899]. 

•  Italian:  Borghi,  B.'  Atlante  general,  Firenze,  1819;  Zerolo,  Ellas,  Atlas  Geografico  Uni- 
versal, Paris,  1904  ;  Pennesi,  G.  Atlante  scolastico  per  la  Geografla,  Roma,  1894.  Span- 
ish: Portulano  de  la  America  Setentrional,  Madrid,  18G9 ;  AUas  de  las  Cinco  Partes 
del  Mundo,  Madrid  [19—].  Dutch:  Kuyper,  J.  Nieuwe  atlas  der  wereld,  Amsterdam, 
1864.  neUjian:  Vandermaelen,  Atlas  Universal,  Bruxelles,  1827.  Russian:  Petri  & 
*Shokalsky  [Large  general  table  atlas],  St.  Petersburg,  1913.  Arabic  (transliterated): 
Atlas  ai  mejmua  khartat  resm  al-arz,  Malta,  1835.  


14 

Fro port ionatt  occurrence  of  the  nMnes  tinier  end  Taoona 

in  printed  works. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  Northwest  Coatt 
region  in  general  nnd  to  the  State  of  Wathington  in  particular,  wat 
made  seTeral  yaara  ago  under  the  direction  of  the  U.3.  Geographic 
Board,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  the  names  Mount  Bainier  and  Mount  Tacoma  in  histories, 
guideff,  books  on  trpvel  and  exploration,  scientific  publications. 


)_.<«-■  'i 


■f.'w  • 


and  magazine  articles;  amd  also^the  standard  distionaries,  enoy- 
olopedias,  gazetteers,  and  atlases  of  the  world.  This  inquiry 

dtTsloped  the  following  facts: 

(1)  Apart  from  doounents  end  folders  treating  of  or  enanating 
from  the  city  of  Tacoma  more  than  90  percent  use  the  name  'Mount 
Bainier' 


(5) 


(4) 


exoluaiToly* 

In  the  bibliography  of  Washington  Geology  and  Geography, 
published  by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1913,  47  publications  on 
Mount  Rainier  are  enumerated^  46  of  which  use  the  name  Rainier, 
and  1,  the  name  Tacoma. 

In  the  publications  of  the  western  societies  of  mountain  climbers — 
the  Sierra  Club  of  California,  the  Mazamas  of  Oregon,  the  Moun- 
taineers of  Washington — and  in  the  official  Government  publications 
relating  to  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  the  name  Mount  Rainier 
is  used  exclusively. 

Of  10  standard  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  gazetteers  con- 
sulted one  gives  preference  to  Tacoma ;  all  others  give  Rainier  either 
exclusively  or  followed  by  the  word  Tacoma  in  parenthesis. 

Of  13  standard  atlases  of  recent  date,  9  use  the  name  Mount 
Rainier  exclusively,  while  4  give  Rainier  followed  by  Tacoma  in 
parenthesis.     Not  one  gives  preference  to  Tacoma.^ 

Of  17  foreign  atlases  consulted  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  all 
without  exception  use  the  name  Mount  Rainier. ^ 

1  Those  using  Mount  Rainier  exclusively  are:  Stanford's  London  Atlas  of  Universal 
Geography,  1904  ;  Stielers  Hand-Atlas,  Gotha,  1905  ;  Andree's  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1881 
and  1907 ;  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  of  America,  1917 ;  Atlas  of  World  Com- 
merce, Edinburgh  (^eog.  Inst.,  1907 ;  Velhagen  &  Klaslngsi  Kleiner  Handatlas,  1917 ; 
Debes,  Neuer  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1914 ;  Schrader,  Atlas  de  Geographic  Moderne,  1915  ; 
Petri  &  Shokalsky  Russian  Atlas,  1913. 

Those  using  Mount  Rainier  first,  followed  by  Mount  Tacoma  In  parenthesis  are : 
Century  Atlas,  1914  ;  Cram's  Atlas  of  the  World,  1916  ;  Hammond's  Standard  Atlas  of 
the  World,  1914  and  1917  ;  Walker's  New  International  Atlas,  1913. 

2  Fifteen  of  these  are  in  foreign  languages,  as  follows:  German:  Steilers,  Hand-atlas, 
Gotha,  1905 ;  Andree's  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1881  and  1907 ;  Debes,  Neuer  Handatlas, 
Leipzig,  1914  ;  Velhagen  &  Klasings  Kleiner  Handatlas,  Leipzig,  1917.  French:  Schrader, 
Atlas    de    Geographle    Moderne,    Paris,    1915;    Atlas    Larousse,    lllustre,    Paris    [1899]. 

'  Italian:  Borghl,  B."  Atlante  general,  Flrenze,  1819  ;  Zerolo,  Ellas,  Atlas  Geograflco  Uni- 
versal, Paris,  1904  ;  Pennesl,  G.  Atlante  scolastlco  per  la  Geografia,  Roma,  1894.  8pa7i- 
ish:  Portulano  de  la  America  Setentrlonal,  Madrid,  1869 ;  Atlas  de  las  Clnco  Partes 
del  Mundo,  Madrid  [19 — ].  Dutch:  Kuyper,  J.  Nleuwe  atlas  der  wereld,  Amsterdam, 
1864.  Belgian:  Vandermaelen,  Atlas  Universal,  Bruxelles,  1827.  Russian:  Petri  & 
'Shokalsky  [Large  general  table  atlas],  St.  Petersburg,  1913.  Arabic  (transliterated); 
Atlas  al  mejmua  khartat  resm  al-arz,  Malta,  1835. 


'^illi:l:lU2 


Retake  of  Preceding  Frame 
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To  th«  foregoing  list  of  titles  the  following  should  be  added: 


Gazetteers 


BainiflT  Oder  l^fihoma.— Hitter's  *Gftogr»phlfljah.^_2 
kxikon*,  9th  edition,  Vienna,  1910. 


isflhea 


Baini^r  (Bani^r. 
Gaaettecr  of  tl 


^^^^»^^^K?fT?^£*^*^.-r^^PP^"°^**'«   '^aetteer  of  the 
•orld',  rhiladelphie,  19r2. 


Atlases 


•«iitoMa^«M*MN» 


Mt.  Eainier— The   'Times  /.tlas  »nd  r««y.ft^teer  of  thw  Worlr^*, 
London,  lytiJi. 

MU-Ainiar..»^*AjLlti9  Pnivergel  da  aalpgr^ nh j  ^ '  ^  Paris  1923 
^*«^Bainior.«>'Gnmdc  AUpnto  GftOfrrf^finn*   (Beratta-Vlsintin). 


^'  t 


jHaininx. --And ree ' s   'Allgeneine  Handatleg*  8th  edition, 


wr-' 


fs- 


Other  Bnglish  Names 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith  and  others, 
that  no  protest  from  the  people  of  Tacoma  hae  been  discovered 
ageinst  any  of  the  other  nanes  bestowed  by  Vancouver  at  the 
time  he  named  Mount  Rainier,  sltho  several  of  thefe— as  Puget 
Sound,  Mount  Baker,  Port  Orchard  find  ^idbey  IsLind— were 
named  for  British  officers  on  his  own  ship.     Among  thectdULi^loHaLl 
names  given  by  Vancouver  in  honor  of  Englishmen  are  Bellinghem 
Bay,  Penn  Cove,  Vashon  Ipl'nd,  end  Port  To^nsend. 

And  if  our  sense  of  patriotism s.Kovcl<l  lei^d  us  to  cfncel 
Ei^lish  place  n^mos  becauwe  we  ;^ere  once  pt  war  with  Englfind. 
would  not  the  map  of  the  United  Stiites  look  like  £  skinned 
oat?    imd  who  v.ould  underti^k©  the  task  of  renaming  the  hundreds 
of  oities,  towns, and  geocrep'iic  fertures  thus  bereft  of  their 
titles  fron  Cambrid>;G  and  Mount  Vernon  in  the  ea;t  to  Belling- 
ham  .-nd  PUf-^t  Sound  in  the  weft? 


Cost  of  Chiinge  of  Nine 


Jt\V^V 


Has  the  ooet  of  the  proponed  change  been  oonsidered— the 
ocpt  to  the  Governnflnt  of  reengraving  end  reprinting  the  mepe 
and  official  documents  on  ihidi  the  name  occurs,  83  published 
by  the  United  Stotee  Geological  i^urrey,  the  United  States  Oocst 
and  Geodetic  Surety,  the  War  Department,  the  Uydrographio  Office 
of  the  Hary,  the  Fcreet  Service,  the  Biological  Survey,  the 
Nstionel  Parks  Service,  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  the  Poet  Office  Depwrtment,  ard  the  Depart- 


ment of  Afiri culture?    And  a« 


^ (expense  of  changes  in 
ide  from  thfe , Government 


maps  and  doc- 


uments, what  justification  could  he  offered  for  the  alterations  that 

I 

would  be  required  in  the  multitude  of  mops,  guide  books,  histories, 
school  readers  end  other  publications  of  prominent^ fims,   the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  vhich  woul^  refch  appalling  figures J^ 


If  the  propent  Ccnpress  should  chf'nge  the  mime,  is  it  not 

w^gJilL_therapi(Uy  increase       protests  from  the  great  majoritv  ^U^fht^s 
►X trembly  probnbl^^th.'t  during  trie  next  Conrress  a  counter  re?5crlu-        y 


0 

ex 


tion  would  be  introduced,  chf^nginp  it  beck  to   *2fiilii£T!l      ( ^ii^^^lf tirt^'M 


Bocapituluting,  it  appe&rs: 


n 


I, 


TaooMfl 


word  of  the  northwest,  but  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  num- 
ber of  more  or  less  similar  words  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 


3ahiJL( 


»,  for  all 


sno^v  peaks  of  the  Cescade  Range  from  British  Columbia  to 
Oregon.  It  is  not,  in  any  of  its  forms,  the  distinctive 
name  of  ^nj  mountain. 


2.  That  Peter  Boinier  for  whom  the  mountain  was  named,  instead 
of  being  "tn  obscure  person",  was  a  valiant  officer  who 
attained^highest  rank  in  the  British  Navy. 

3.  That  the  clamor  for  substituting  Taooraa  for  Rainier  as  the 


name  of  the  mountain  arose 
byphe  city  of  Tacoma. 


in  and  is  continually  fomented 


*•       Ihetbymeans  of  propaganda  emanating  from  Tacoma  and  carried 
on  over  a  series  of  years,  consisting  of  personal  argument 
and  correspondence,  newspaper  «nd  magazine  articles,  lectures, 
and  appeals  to  women'?'  clubs  and  patriotic  societies,  hundreds 
of  people  have  been  misled  to  believe  that  the  change  ought 
to  be  made. 


5.       That  the  aritetion  begun  and  persistently  carried  on  by  this 
one  city— as  against  the  rest     f  the  world— threatens  one  of 
the  moFt  firmly  esti^blished  nrmes  on  the  face  of  the  eerth  and 
.     if  successful  would  deal  a  derth  blow  to  the  strbility  of 
intern-  ticnal  geographic  nomenclature. 


»*  .  "  '*lt 
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HecapituUting,  it  appears: 

1*    That  the  nest  Tacoma  in  thle  form  is  not  Btriotly  an  Indian 

w>rd  of  the  northwest,  but  seeni  to  be  derived  from  a  num- 
ber of  more  or  less  similar  words  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 
region  a?  a  generic  terra,  meaning  'white _aountain',  and  ap- 
plied to  ell  anow  peaks  of  the  Oasoade  Range  from  British 


ttmmm 


Columbia  to  Oregon.  It  is  not,  in  any  of  its  forms,  the 

! 

dir'tinctive  name  of  any  mountain. 


That  Peter  Rainier  for  ^^om  the  mouTitain  was  named,  infitead 
of  being  '*an  obsoure  person**,  was  a  Taliant  officer  who 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  British  Nary. 


Thot  the  clamor  for  subrtituting  Taooma  for  Rainier  as  the 
name  of  the  mountain  arose  in  and  is  continually  fomented 
by  a  group  of  citizens  of  the  city  of  Tacoma. 


That  by  means  of  propaganda  emanating  froin  Taooma  and  carried 
on  over  a  series  of  ye-'  rs,  oonf  istir^  of  personal  argument 
and  correspondence,  newspaper  and  mpgazine  articlos,  lectures, 
and  appeals  to  patriotic  »nd  historical  sooietiep  end  women's 
olubs,  hundreds  of  people  have  been  misled  to  believe  that 
the  change  ought  to  be  made. 


w 


rJu  7Ui 


7//UL 


PuiCC 


1/ 


Hi 


c 


Hk. 


THE    N  A  tf  8    P  I  U  T  B 


(In  itsSarioua  foima,   as  Paiute,  Pah-Ute,   Pah-Utah, 
Piute,  i*y-Uto,   Payuchee,   fjoitt,   Pey-utes,   and  so 

By  C,  Hart   lerrinm 
oincQ  early  hiatoric  tiaea  in  tho  ;>)uthwe3t,   the 


on) 


na-ne  f^iutg  in  ono  or  more  of  its  vrrioua  foiraa  has  beon 

«  I. 

used  for  a  Ghoshonean  tribo  or  group  of  briboa  occupying 

tKe. 

a  considerable  extent  of  country  north  of  Big  Bena  of  the 


•        •        • 


Colorado  River,   and  in  aore  recent  tiaea  t,he  aaae  nazae 


has  beon,   anu  abill  ia,   applied  bo  a  widely  difforont 


t  » 


^' 


#*  -  • 

group  of  ohoahonean  tribea  inhabiting  eastom  Ualiforni 


t-  I 


norbhweBtom  Nevada,   ana  e?]^stom  Iret^n  —  thereby  ijivin^^ 


riae  to  ondleaa  confusion. 


ka  early  aa  i77r',    the  op-nish  Paure  ana  explorer 

•  t 

•  »  ;  *        * 

Garcea,    lookin^;;  acroaa  the  Colorado  from  the  south,   saw 


St 


aoke  rising  on   the  north  aide;    bhio,   he   ma  told  by  his 


companions,   apparinbly  Yfivapi  Indians,    c^ne  fran  th-?  firea 


of  the 


In  the  courae  of  hia  travels,   he    lonoiona 


the 


at  different  times  and  places,   indicating 


that  a  cenbury  and  a  half  ae,o  bhe  nvme 


•mm 


*"'".*  ■  '  " ■  I       III  ■■jjwbwiwiwwSbwwwi 


rr  — 'UMTz 


2 


was  in  common  use  among  the  Jtoajii  and  other  tribes  of 
the  Colorado  River  region. 

In  enumerating  the  sequence  of  tribes  from  the  south 
northwrd,  Oarcea  gave  above  the  lifihaifiS..  and  in  the  order 


mentioned,  the 


j,  labipait 


end  lutaa^ 


V 


The  llEme  Pnyneha  nppeara  also  on  Kent '8  Ikip  of  1777, 


^oxv^o 


•nd  w«s  used  by  fSrtea  in  1779.     i*d  In  recent  ye«rs  it 


Hope  c«ll  the  Zijltfi. 


long  period— 


and  that  the  Sfiiaha  call  them  I^ii-ytt-tsi* 


It  is  obvious  therefore  that  for  fl 


doubtless  many  centuries— the  southern  gitttg 

m 

tribes  have  been  kno^ra  to  the  desert  tribes  farther  south 
by  sor.ie  form  of  the  name;  but  so  far  as  knovn  only  a  single 
tribe  used  the  mime  for  themselves.     This  tribe  lived  on 


"Vtarces  Jiary.  Coues  reprint,  p.  fj^^  iyOO.  V     . 

i^moB  Mooney.  The  GhosUT^ance^liR^^^    Uth    .nn.Eept 
Bureau  lithn.  for  189i>-1893,  p.  1048.  1896. 


Ik 


>/ 


Muddy  River  end  Mendow  Valley  V<ash  in  erstern  Nevada. 

It  was  viFited  by  Jededirh  3nith  in  the  ffill  of  1826, 

and  by  Major  Powell  in  1873.     Smith  states:     "Passing 

/down  this  river  some  distrnce,   I  fell  in  with  a  nation 

,  of  Indians  who  crll  ther.selves  Pa  Utches."*^    And  Major 

I 

Powell,  commenting  on  the  widespread  use  of  the  terms 

f 

Piute  end  Pahute.  observes ,  "but  the  Indians  know  only 


I 


those  on  the  Muddy  by  thrt  name 


.-r 


!< 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  adjacent  Utsh  cr 
Ute  tribe  —  written  also  M£S,  Iiitjalli  liitiJJSL  and  so 
on  —  although  in  geogrrphic  contact  with  the  £filuiifi. 


of  southern  Ut^h  and 


So  printed  in  the^^i* 


Annales  Sgs  Voyages.  2^er.Yol.7,pp.^08-212!nQjL    ,  ^  . 
a?  given  by  Dalel  1^33  icoDV.in  library  of  Congress  J:  but 
misspelt  Pa-lJlcheg  in  the  "Missouri  ^opubli can.  uct.n^  10^7 
as  reprinted  in  The  Ashley-Smith  ^xplor?  t ions ( 1022-18^S ) , 
editeS  by  H.  G.  DaleTl).  13^8,  1918:  and  in  the  copy  of 
Smith's  letter  in  the  letterbook  of  the  i^uperintondont  of 
Indian  /f fairs  now  in  the  Kansas  State  Uiptoricf)l^oociety 
at  Topeka.  But  this  letter  is  a  copy,  as  I  tm  informed  by 
Miss  CI- ra  FrjmciSj  Librnrian,  and  ^is  not  m  Jedediah 
Smith's  own  handwriting." 

y      J.  W.  Powell  in  Eept.  Comnr.  Ind.  ^ffnirs  for  1073, 
p.  45.  1874. 


ra*"^' 


»t:Wv,'i' ■.■■■■ 


^(i 


''w^ 


speaking  a  closely  allied  language,  has  been  known  froa 
earliest  historic  tines  bjJJts  oun  distinctive^naMe*  Ihns 
Garces  in  1776  and  Init  in  his  oap  of  1777^p3*e»  the  iB^afi. 
next  beyond  the  Paynohes  tfroM  the  south)* 

It  is  now  of  interest  to  exanine  the  interrelationships 
and  bonndaries  of  the  tribes  to  which  the  names  gjntfi  and 

|>fthiite  are  commonly  applied.   Honghly  speaking  it  aay  be 

three 
said  that  the  names  cover  /(  quite  distinct  divisions  of 


Shoshonean  Stock*  namely: 


1.  ¥he 


,  inhabiting  northwestern  Nevada, 


eastern  California,  eastern  Oregon,  and  southwestern  idahfl.; 


2w  The 


or  Htp-Qhemev/Gve.  inhabiting 


parts  of  southeastern  California,  southern  Nevada,  and 

southern  Utah,  and  northwestern  Arizona. 

3.  The  Monache .  inhabiting  Owens  Yalley  east  of  th 

Sierra  Nevada  aiid\isolated  valleys  on  the  west  slope  of 

The  earliest  published  referelices 
relate  to  tribes  of  the  southern  or  southeastern  division 


^  \    xy 


/ 


"^^^7:^^ 
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•« 


and  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  (£Bjms^»  fiBynobflg t 


O^J-UvS 


I-6k.ToY^) 


as  written  nearly  150  years  ago  by^Garces,  Font, 


and  Oortez,  haa  the  £L  sound;  but  many 


later  authors  in 


A 


referring  to  the  sane  tribes,  changed  the  Ipanish  £ajL  (=fi) 
to  £BlL*-a8  in  P»>iiQhea .  Jb&=I2i&»  ^tlsOifia.*  MsMi^* 

On^the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  modem  authors  have 


a 


dopted  the  £i  sound— as  in  FJTitfl .  Mllifi..  ilslliflfl..  OtJItsa. 

« 

tolL.  Py-nta .  Pi-ntah.  and  so  on«-for  the  tribes  of  the 
northwestern  division— tribes  ranging  from  eastern  Oregon 
southerly  over  northeastern  California  and  northvvestem 


ievada.     Nevertheless,  both  EL-  and  Mr  are  in  common  use 


for  both  sets  of  tribes ♦ 


In  1856  Dr,  Garland  Hurt  attempted  to  discriminate 
by  definitely  adopting  the  form  UMsSl  for  the  northern 


division,  and 


for  the  southern  (including  the 


tribes  of  Utah )f  He  .^as  followed  by  Simpson,  ^o  states 


^^ 


1856 


,ttouse  Doc.l, 


that  the  Py-ntea  are  "frequently  confounded  with  the 
JuBh-lltfia,  with  whioh  they  show  only  a  distant  affinity"— 
the  j*y>Btfta  (or  Pin teg)  liTing  in  extreme  eastern  California 


and  western  Merada;  the  Pah^ntAa  in  central  HeTada  [and 


Utah] ; 


i^ 


Gatschet  in  1876  took  the  saad  ground*  stating: 


Fresunably  there  exists  a  difference  between  then  [the 


£Bh=Uifi.  of  Utah]  and  the  £i-I2tfia.  in  northwestern  RoTada." 


^ 


*- 


^ 


But  Bowell  (1874)7  Wateman  (191H,  and  Dixon  (1915J 


ilk 


reversed  the  usage  recomnended  by  Hurt,  Simpson*  and  Gatschet , 


and  designated  the  southern  group  " 


following  the  earliest  users  of  the  name,  the  Spanish 
explorers^ Pont*  Geroes.^and  Cortez*  who  gave  the  £1  sound 
(which  they  wrote  £bJl)  to  tribes  of  the  southern  dirision* 


^) 


"^^ppendix  0  of  Simpson 'i  Kept. Kxpl. Great  Basin  of  Utah, 
pp,  §7-38.  1876 
"wolf  Sprachen*  80-81,  1876. 

niy«  Calif.  Pubs«,Amer«Arch.<S:  Bthn.,7ol.lO,No.2,p.l4, 

BptTgoimnrllnd.Affrs.  for  1873. pp. 41-53.  1874. 
ian  Population,  Census  of  1910,  p.  98,  1915. 


rftvatermrn^  recognized  the  southern  division  as  "true** 
Zillta..  and  stPted  specifically  thrt  the  Norther^ 
£ijlta  do  not  admit  this  to  be  their  name.  He  ascer- 
tained also  that  the  term  'Paviotso*  applied  to  them 
by  Powell,  Kroeber,  and  others  "is  no  more  their  own 
tribal  name  than  the  former  fPiutfl,!  is."  He  refers 
also  to  "what  has  been  described  as  the  Sllono-Paviotso 
or  Mono  Bannock  division,"  but  like  Kroeber  fails  ap- 
parently to  recognize  the  dialectic  and  geographic 
distinctness  of  the  Monache  tribes  of  Owens  Valley 
and  the  Sierra  from  the  Northern  Pintg  (including 
the  Mono  Lake  band)  to  which  the  Shoshona  term 
'Paviotso'  has  been  applied. 


Vt. 


X  \Na:tX/^v^A.,^  ;  X 


^-^^-r-f^.  H, 


l^ll. 


L/OU.^--^*^  »f ~^  AU-^^^:^.^^  /^ 


t^-^^ 


n-MWH  j^vsij 


V 


♦ 


t 


It  is  obvloue  therefore  that  no  few  of  the 


has 


been  need  consistently  for  either  of  the  two  grent  divisions 
that  •ost  of  the  rpclUngs  have  been  applied  to  both,  thnt 
efforts  to  discrinlnrte  by  the  uro  of  UL-  ^^  Mfc-  ^sve 
foiled"— both  heving  been  recownended  fcr  each  division,  nnd 
that  tie  the  mtter  still  stands  (1920),  the  noaenclature 


of  the  tv»o  groups  reoains  in  utter  confusion* 


The  principal  difficulty  n 


%»' 


from  the  unpleasant 


feet  that  the  various  tribes  and  bands  have  no 


nane  for  therrelves,  using  only  the  distinctive  local  nmos 
for  cech.    Therefore,  in  order  to  discrimin£;tp  the  northern 


froB  the  southern  group  of  tribof^,  there  apjjear  to 


ve 


possible 


es: 


(1)  To  restrict  the  name  Hit  a  to  one  diTi«ioR,  Ichutfl. 
to  the  other*     This,  as  already  stated,  has  been  tried  i^:nd 


has  failed. 


I 


? 


r 


(2)  To  restrict  the  term  Piute  or  Fahute  to  one 
division  and  employ  a  wholly  different  term  for  the 
other,  adopting  one  of  the  nemes  applied  to  it  })j 
neighboring  tribes.     This  wes  done  by  Powell  in  re- 
taining Pi-Ute  for  the  southern  division  end  intro- 
ducing  the  Shoshone  name  Paviotso  for  the  northwestern 
division.     He  wea  followed  by  Kroeber,  but  this  course 
has  not  met  with  general  favor.  _    • 

(3)  To  invent  new  names  for  both  —  a  procedure 
predestined  to  failure. 

(4)  To  employ  the  termJ^ijiJtfi.  or  MuiiA  as  a  blanket 
name  fci  both  groups,  with  a  distinctive  name  for  each 


y 


separately.!/ 


Advantages  of  and  Objections  to  Piute  as  r  Blanket  Mame 


The  nameJ^iiitaCor  Pnhnte)  is  so  well  known  and  so 


iT 


/  Oscpr  Loow  did  this  in  1876;  but  he  did  too  much, 
making  the  name  Pgyutes  almost  eauivalent  to  Shoshonern 
stock.  — »<heeler  burvey.  Report  for  1875,  appendix  J  J , 
p.    •  1876. 


-%  -._^ 


u 


• 


I 


4 


definitely  spplied  thfit  it  would  bo  difficult   to  dis- 

* 

place  it.     At  tho  s«me  time  it  must  be  edmitted  that 
there  are  two  weighty  reasons  fcgatnf 


2^:      (l)  The  wide  linguistic  separstion  of  the  two 
groups   to  which  it  is  applied;   (2)  the  existence  of 
other  tribes  «-  as  Bannok,  Shoshone,  and  Ute  —  which 

■ 

are  much  more  closely  related  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  divisions  than  are  the  two  to  one  another. 

It  is  a  curious  and  regrettable  circumstance  that 
tribes  so  distantly  related  as  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern Piute  should  be  almost  universally  recogniz.ed  by 
the  same  or  closely  similrr  names,  while  tribes  closely 
allied  to  each  of  these  groups  —  as  Bannok  to  Northern 
Piute,  Ute  to  Southern  Piute  —  have  been  known  since 
earliest  historic  times  by  -.vholly  different  names.  Never- 
theless,  convenience  on  the  one  hand  coupled  with  the  dif- 
ficulty of  forcing  a  new  name  into  the  literature,  on  the 
other,  may  justify,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  reten- 


LLL 


9 


tion  of  the  n&me  in  combination  with  r  distinctive 


geogr?:phic  prefix  —  es  Northern  Piute,  Southern 


Piute. 


CU331F1CAT10N  o^  TK  \T)^S 


In  order  to  gain  b  cleprer  conception  of  the  prob- 
lem it  may  be  helpful,  l)ef ore  going  further,  to  glence 
et  a  clasFification  of  Shoahonern  tribes.  This  classi- 
fication is  intended  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  relp- 
tioHB  Of  Northern  «„d  Southern  Hute  to  one  another  and, 
to  relcted  tribes  —  a  knowledge  of  relationships  being 
essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  group. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  necessary  to  include 
the  MfiMfifiSat  Kahwesik  ^nd  l^^^paakc^   of  Southern  Califor- 


nia —  much  less  the  YongYft  and  Tubotelobftla ,  whose  re- 
lationships to  Shoshonean  are  exceedingly  remote. 


la 


•  ■ 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  PIUTK  AND  PAHDTK  TRIB8S 

Islpape 
Xahooskin 


Mortheni  Piute 


KooTaewi  ts 

Kootsabe-dikka 

Aggi-dikka 

Banii^ 


lonache 


konaohe     ^*^ 


litt 

Holkoaa 

Eokoheba 

AitiAblt<^ 

Wizksaohe 

^adoosha 


Southern  Piute  or 
Ute-Chemeweve 


OtenewoTe 
MttTahaxidit 
Pak-ran-ne-ge  ts-seu 

Hewooah 
Tolohinne 


Ute 


I 


t^ 


TBK  TSai  FA710T30 
The  te»  tocintsA  rests  on  a  irlTi'ir'nYi^ 


footing,  its 


origin  being  woU  knovm  and  its  application  masonably  definite 
it  is  the  nane  used  bj  the  Shoshone  of  central  and  southern 
ierada  for  the  llfirfcliaeaianulttli£,  and  was  first  introduced 
into  litem  ture  by  l^well  in  1874^  i^well  boUevcd 


these 


Indians  to  be  "a  branch  of  the  Uannocks".  md.  said: 


tf 


Thej 


should  be  known  as  Fa^rU 


ms&. 


they  know  theaselves,  and  by  .hich  they  «re  kno^  throughout 


the  surrounding  tribes. 


tf 


In  stating  that  the  mme  is  one  "by  which  they  know  them- 
selves."  fov;ell  was  mis  info  rued,  as  pointed  out  by  -aterman  in 
1911,  and  as  1  have  repeatedly  le^rrned  by  personal  inquiry 
oBong  the  Hute  of  Fyraaid  Lnko,  tadsvorth.^^ndl^er  Kiver, 
Ji'or  instead  of  accepting,  they  xftafiHt  the  name  applied  to  the. 
by  the  Shoshone.     Lowell  therefore    in  giving  the  nane 


TiT 


d3:6 


,  ^T.  t:  wrf^^nrPho^tic  Eleitnts  Sf  the  N^^th^in  P;^   f 


^Sy 


Pa*Yi*Q*tfiOa  to  the  Northern  Piutft  introduced  a  torn  for- 
ei^  to  their  lan@iage» 

In  1907  Kroeber  introduced  th«  compound  term  llono-. 
Paviotao,  uaing  it  in  a  very  broad  aenae  as  covering  both 
the  'lonach*  and  the  Northern  Piute  — >  thua  overlooking 
their  lin^iatic  diatinctneaa.     lie  ^vo  their  distribution 
aa  extending  "from  the  36th  to  the  46th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, *  and  included^  according  to  hia  own  atateraent,   "the 
Shoahoneana  on  both  aidea  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  north  of 

•  f 

Kern  river,  iioat  of  whom  are  genarally  known  aa  *4onachi 
or  Mono;   the  people  of  Owona  Valley,   eaat  of  the  oierra 
Nevada,   who  have  been  called  both  ionachi  and  Paiute;    the 
so-called  Paiute,   Powell's  Paviotao,  of  Walker  river  and 
apparently  all  northwestern  Nevada;    the  Shoahoneana  of 
eastern  Oregon,    called  both  Jnake  and  Paiute;   and  ^jrobably 
certaii;!  of  the  Bannock  or  other  Indians  of  IdELho."*^ 

Saaentially  the  some  arrangaent  occoirs  in  the  Hand- 
book of  American  Indigjia  (Part  I,   p.   932,    1907);   but 
Dixon,   in  the  Indian  CfflflUS  of  IglQ,   gives  Mono  and 


Paviotao  separately. 


tm^mm^ffmmmmmmmm'im' 


5- 


i^Other  pronunciationa  of  the  name  obtained  by  rae  from  the 
central  Nevada  Jhoshone  are  PaY^>v3»Q-2Q. ^ab-ba^yuz-zQ^ Bav; 

srQjzaa;  f P'Ti  the  Pananint  and  f,gji)sfY>^;4'^-le,.^haa^ 

ihl/'bg-Orao; ^Tid  from  the  JiQrSQ'rXlQ  of  ^by  Valley, 
Pg-0^9,0» 


^ 


«■* 


i^S 


114,    19J7. 
his  mout  recent 


gbo9^onflin  itfi^ilpcta  of  Caiifgniia>  pp;  9R, 

It  18  pleasing  to  note  that  vroeber,   m  hi 
mbli cation,   has   followed  ./atennan  in  adopting  the  tera 
^Northern  Piute'   instead  of  'Paviotso'  of  his  previous 
writiHL^.    (Kroeber,    California  Kinship  Jvatema,    pp.   3j^— 
36?.,    1917), 


i 


15 


raisdefining  Mfillfi.  as  elsewhere  indicated  in  this  article 
(see  p.       ),  and  restricting  Pavlotflo  to"the  Snnkfta 
and  so-called  Paiutflfl  of  poutherstem  Oregon,  western 
Nevada,  and  the  easterly  edge  of  California  as  far  south 
as  Lake  Teho»,"    ilis  ^aviotso  therefore  corresponds  es- 
sentially with  Northern  Piute  as  used  by  Waterman  and  my- 


self;  but  the  selection  of  Lake  Tahoe  as  their  southe 


rn 


limit  is  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  they  never  inhabited 
the  Lake  Tahoe  region,  that  being  wholly  ivithin  the  terri4 
tory  of  the  Wnghoo . 


•' 


S/,RLY  RXF£It^NCE3  AND  3?ELL1NGS  OF  IIOET.-IEEN  PIUTE 


I(p 


I 


Hov-W-R^  V^iJv 


KwWKo  V 


Pyenteai^ 
(misprint 

Pi-ut^h 
Pin tabs  V 


i>8tt  of 

Obscrva- 
tion 


for 


Joel  Palmer 


1845 


(SK-^>jwo.xv^"T.3.Taxt\\\at^      \  ^  ^ +- 


« 


^^ah-Utah 
Pah-Utahs 


CPU©  «'Vv.a.'<cv(^-»~ 

Holman 
Uolman 


•\^S"o 


Pah-Utahs 


?Bonrieville 
E,  G.  BeckwitlJ 


3.  G.  Beckwith     1854 


Pi-Utah 


Py-utes  &  Py-ut© 


Schoolcraft 
Hurt 


\%5lp 


("pah   Utch^orD^aatv, 

i      roiii.uteo  ^^«^^^  a.^  i "  4 

I"  Root  I)\a<^er  "i  ov  Tax  -v.\ti , 

Pyutt 


Warren  (map) 


Pah-Utah 


*>  ■■»■ 


Hutchings 
?.A,Bi9hop(maf )     1857 


Date  of  ; 
Publica- 


\TK4 


1847  ^ 


U(>1 


1852 
Ivri 

1853 


1853? 

US-H 
1855 


1855 


1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 
1859 


7f. 


f 


k  0  col  i  1:^1 

o'ives  of 

trappers 
teraporrrily 

at  Ft.  Briag- 

Carson  Fiver 
Carson  River 


(Namo  on  Col- 
ton's  msp) 

Upper  Pit  Ri 
er 


Lower  Hum- 
boldt Galley 

Carson  Vnlle; 

CSink  of  Hum- 
\boldt 

m  Hevada 


es  te  rn 

Kevpda 

Western 
Uevada 


T'v  By  error  of  transcription  the  n  is  often  mrde  to  read  n.. 


\.s\>Ni  ^o  To.eQ.>v.&  c,oAt.\\».sv><e,  • 


f^orthorn  Piute 

* 

■"' 

r  ( 

Name 
used 

Author     Da.tft  of 

►.Observa-  , 

tion 

Date  of 
Publica- 
tion 

Locality 

• 

Piutah   Spaulaing 

1859 

K^rtf  Nevada 

« 

Pah-Utahs 

C.M.Welles 

18  j9 

Carson  Valley 

1     Pah-Utahs 

Placerville 
Observer 
(Calif.) 

• 

1859 

1859 

NW  Nevada 

1     Pah  Utah 

3B.n  Joaquin 
Re pub. 

1859 

Carson  Valley 

• 

1  ■    Pah  Utahs'  oan  Francisco 
1     Pah-Utahs  V/eekly  Herald 

1860 

1860 

Huniboldt  River, 
^^evada 

1     Pa.h-ute  \  Dodge 
1     Pah-Utesj 

1859 

■ 

1860 

NW  Nevada 

• 

1     Paiuli  ] 
1     Paiulisj 

Jules  Remy 

1855 

1861) 

NW  Nevada 

1     Paiulee   Remy  k  Brenchl' 

i   1855 

1861 

RV  Nevada 

1     Pah-ute 

A. 3.  Taylor 

1860 

1861 

NW  Nevada        ' 

1     Pa-Yuta 
I      (Pey  Ute! 

R.F.  Burton 

r 

1861 

M  Nevada 

1      Pah-ute 

'.Vrn.  P.  Dole 

• 

1861 

Western  Nevada 

I      Pah -Ute 

J.W.  Nye 

|1861 

Western  Nevada 

1      Pah-Utes 

1 

«V.  Was  son 

1861 

Western  Nevada 

1 

\^ 


Name 
used 


Pah  Utaha 


Piute 


Author 


Pa  juti  s 


Pahutes 


Pah  Utes 


A.J.Siramona 

Red  Bluff 
Independent 

J  .J*  Benjamin 

W.P,  Dole 

W*  Was 8 on 


Pah  Utah    J.T,  Lockhart 


Pi -Utes 


A. 3.  Taylor 


•   Pah-Utea    jW.H.  Kni^t 


Pah-Utaha  J.C.  Burche 


Date  of 
Observa- 
tion 


1R62 


imz 


1859 


1862 


1861 


1864 


Data  of 
Publica- 
tion 


1862 


1862 


1862 


1863 


1863 


1863 


1863 


1864 


1866 


Locality 


Nff  Nevada 


Northern  N. 


Northern  N. 


Carson  Valley 


Western  Nevada 


Western  Nevada 


Westefm  Nevada 


NI  Nevada 


/H* 


Lower  Humboldt 
River 


■'■> 


.Y 
i 


>_J^i 


Northern  Piute 


n 


y^awe  wse^ 

* 

Date  of 
Observa- 
tion 

Date  of 
Publica- 
tion 

Lo«^a\»^\/ 

■ 

Pah-Utaha 

J.  T.  Lockhart 

1 

1864 

1865 

NY;  Nevada 

• 

1 

aiono  Pi-Utes 

A,  H.  Campbell 

1866 

Mono  Lake 

H 

Pah-Utes 

J,  C.  Burche 

1865 

iiibctern  Nevada 

1 

Rh-Ute 

A.  H^jCampbell 

1865 

1 

1867 

Carson  region 

■ 

Pah-Ute 

Tl.  Wesson 

1865 

1867 

Carson  region 

1 

Pah-Utes 

Edwards 

A 

1865 

1867 

Carson  region 

1 

Pah-Utes 

T,  T.   Dvdght 

1867 

1868 

im  Nevada 

1 

Pi-Utes 

P.  Campbell 

1867 

1868 

NW  Nevada 

1 

• 

Pph-Utahs 

J,  Boss  Browne 

1869 

Y^ostern  Nevada 

1 

Psh  Utehs  of 
Mono  Lake 

Brace 

1369 

• 

Mono  Lake 

I 

Pah-Utes 

Sarah  Winne- 
mucca 

1871 

NW  Nevada 

1 

Pah-utes 

G.  W,  Perrie 

1857- 
1859 

1873 

• 
% 

Pyramid  Lake 

■ 

Pah-Ute 

C.  A,  Bateman 

1873 

1874 

Pyramid  Lake 

1 

Pah-Utes;     \ 
Pah-Utes  or  1 
Pa-vio-tsos 

J.  W.  Powell 

> 

•?n 

1874 

* 

fW.  Nevada 
1       & 
[nE  Ciilif. 

• 

10 


m        %. 


Name 
used 


Author 


Date  of 
Observa- 
tion 


Pah-Utes       Coramr.Inf.Affra.   1B74 
Pi-Utea        Corarar.Ind,Affrs.  1B74 


Pi-Utes 


Commr.lnd^Affra.   1874 


Pai  Ute        Bd,  I nd.  Colours,       1^74 


"Pv-Utes 

Pah-Ute 
Paviotso 


J.J.  Powell 
Powell 


l«fco 

1B76 


[iiho shone  naiaeJ 
Pah-u-tes    Bunnell. 


1R53T 


Pi  Ute 


Payute 


Harry  L,  Wells 
Gatachet 


Pah  Ute        John  Muir 


various 


Pah  Utea      Hamilton 


1B44 


y^ 


Date  of 
Publi  ca- 
tion 


X874 


1874 


1874 


1875 

1  sit) 
1876 


1880 


1882 


1898 


1905 


Locality 


W  Nevada 


E  Ore^n 


S^Oregpn 


W  Nevada 

E  base  Svtx-ro.  K|eV<lci.a. 

Pyranid  Lake 

N'vV  Nevada  & 
m  Calif. 


.r: 


M  Nevada 


m  Calif* 


1R90   .  So.  0rea)n 


V  W  Nevada  & 
S  Caii  f . 


Pyramid  Lake  & 
Carson  River 


Mono-     Kroeber 
Paviotso 


1907 


Nfi  Calif.   & 
M  Nevada 


T+  ia  ooen  to  oueation  whether  Ha-nilton^a  use  of  F;il  Uj 
f^i  bSetiL^f  observation  (1844)  or  from  subaequeni 


datea  fro 
infortoation. 


■■-.■:->-l:- 


Ngrthgm  fiutfl 


Name  used 


Author 


1. 


Date  of 
Oboerva- 
tion 


Date  of    Locality 
Publica- 
tion 


il 


Paiute 


A.  fi.  Chamberlain 


1910    Nevada 


Mono -Bannock  Watennan 


1911    NW  Nevada 


Northern 
Paiutes 


Dr.W.L.Marsden 


1923        Harney  region, 

Oregpn 


Northern 
Paiutes 


Kroeber 


1923 


Paviotso 


Kro0berr^^^\<i\ 


1925        Cevtral  Nevada 


Paviotso 


f .  D.  ijtronglAwv.AtNWro^.l 


1927        All  N  Nevada 


u 


I 


<2SL 


N/J&ES 


:l.lrah  kud-dv  (meaning  Pish  eaters).     fci&lker^Lake  Piute. 

(Spelt  Sgeih-tiW-ra  by  Uooney) 


(meaning  Pish  eating  people).  Name  used 


by  Pyramid  Lake  Piute  for  Walker  Lake 


Piute. 


K  v>  -?  v\ 


V>   -i    V\    *S 


\\\^   -^    \\    *S 

t^9taQ'-dik>kph'~ra  (merning  Buffalo  eaters).  Northern  Piute  name 


for  Bannok. 


r 

ki^d-dy 


name  for  Mono  Lake  Piute. 


Koo^yi 


of  the  names  used  for  Pyramid  L?ike  Piute  by 


themselves • 


K-Oo-yu 


Name  used  by  Mono  Lake 


i(M\^(^<V>»ftJ^,%ri'.  f 


Piute  for  Pyramid  Lake  Piute. 


).TV.Bv^wtll?iu!tL\ 


Winnemucco  and  Mason  Valley  Piute 


nnd'-dfi  Kwi«ta«hoo 


Piute  J^^^'O  for  themselves. 

Pe.ton.e-kwats  (meaning  southerners).  Name  used  by  several  bands 

foJtribe  living  farther  south. 

V 

Tfl-b ph.na h.gwa - 1 e  (meaning  East  people).     Name  used  by  Mono  Lake 

Piute  for  Walker  Lake  Piute. 


wrip»'jiflf 


iiiV-':^^«  g:.-.- — .  ^•.^•'f.^fc.-;:j^,:z;^flrL'jr;vig^uctWB 


HA>dL« 


r 


z^ 


jiik&.( 


,g     ^  eaters).  At  Belmont,  Hevada.  end  »l80 

Hot  Springs  Canyon  south  of  Mt,  MaoGruder.     Dr. 
1^.  5,  lloffmfn,  14th  Ann.  Kept,  Bur,  Eth.  for 
18i?^93,  p.  282,  1896. 

(meaning  Pine-nut  esters).     Name  used  by  Pyramid 
Lake  Piute  for  rtalker  River  Piute. 

Name  sometimes  applied  to  themselves  by  the  Mono 
Lake  Piute. 


■'\   ,.>■  .■-,.  \.  .\,:,^^vf/!?c       -i 


NAM£. 


^f 


Ah^pQQ-e  (A«>poo»d)«   •  «   Nane  uaed  by  ^^he-  tit 
~  tribos,  —  Qwotv..cVe 

A-v>'dvWWV\  .    ,    .  Ot\t    ol.  VWtyY.(v>Kvts     So>(  ^a\Ve-<  \_».Ve 'Vi^k^o.— 


I-1-. 


■be'-o«pQ  .   ,   .   NaTie  uaod  by  Pmaaint 
onos,—  " '    '^ 


3^3^ q|i  «   •   «  Naise  used  by  the 


•.—  Fowera  liii^  1^76*: 


>      s> 


Oxve  oi 


\V\e 


MsLl  ♦  •  •  Klaraesuaod  by  Panamnt  ohoshonea*— 


Bav«vQ»Q»2a  .  ^  *,  Nam^^aea  by  i^anaiai'nt  ohoahonoa, 


a^s 


^Naae  used  by  the 


_/ 


and 


•  .  .   Rp:ae  used  by  i^  Wyoming  oho  ah  one, 
Ilooney,  1^96. 


ionache  names  for  u 


)r-h 


♦   .  *  Bishop  Creek 

e  ..'aikor  Laiio  ?iutea.  — 


^^      • 


«»V?J  mm*V 


,,     ,,      or  Mjai=Ift=Slfc 
wo  r  th  orn    ewuk«  — 


•      • 


S«no  used  by   Ihe 


Like  Piute.— 


Mono  Lake  Piuto  naane  for  lyraaid 


?l!p>nahk   ir  ..lo-nok.   .Tlby    iiddle  vlowuk. — 


't  »nah.   •   4  by  aoubhern  fiewuk,— 


;5- 


^A(ipQ7.i  or   'ona.    ,  Txnorbhwosfcom  Maidu  nryiiet 
Kroeber,   Handbook  Calif,   Inda.,   p. 5^2, 


1920. 


Inda..    p,J70,   1925, 


Kroeber,  Handbook  Calif, 


^a^Iu,    .   ,XtVa8hoo  na.ae.  — Henahaw,   l^RS. 


f*^)i»be»o»zo  (Bab-be-yuz-zo.    Bib-b?-o-8o, 


1909 ) . 


.^Pananint  ohoahono  laaeae.  • 


Bav-VG-o-EO, 
(Li»i  1902  & 


iotao,  .  .^Shoahone  rvrw.  —  Powell,  1^'74, 


f        •        " 


i^osii: 


a-va«ra»ze.   •    •   'tonache  Piute  na'ne  for  Piute  on 
laountaina  noroh  of  xienton  Valley.— 


:i(s> 


^a^t>    .  ^  Klainoth  iviWe* 


-b' h»yi^ihv{?F^«'te  (^eaat  people).   «   •  Mono  Lake 


Piutenawe  for  .Valker  Lake  Piuteu,  — 


Xaifliaa- 


4   Aj^pU^d  to  Northern  i'iui^'^by  noi 
•u'aiuu*.—  Kroeber,  Handbook  Calif, 


rtheaatsm 
Inda«» 


Twl-lo'-i?l^h  ?r  Ttfl*lypt'>rqfl^.   .^No-tb-koi-yq  Midoo, 


/^ 


"  7UyO    f^'iffr    huiauj    ,      Ho-fpi^m-    ~Ufi  ^ /j 


U 


i>/ 


C*  Hart  ^1orria^l 
BAWC  f>«S3 
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V' 


THK  IIKW  RIVER  INDIANS,  TK)-HOM-TAH-H0I  ^ 


C,  Hart  Ktrriam 


1 


i^  strange  tribe  of  Indians  once  dwelt  on  Haw 
uver,  c  northern  trilatary  of  Trinity  F:iver  in  the  rugged 
mountfiins  cf  northwestern  California,  has  been  knossn  for  more 
th£]n  half  a  century,  and  yet  only  seven  words  of  their  language 
have  been  published  and  neither  the  name  of  the  tribe  nor  any- 
thing definite  about  them  has  been  recorded. 

Some  years  ago,  remnants  of  the  Chemareko  tribe  on 
the  lower  pert  of  I^ew  Fiver  and  in  the  Burnt  Eench  region  of 
Trinity  Hiver,   told  me  that  the  Chemareko  name  for  thoir  neighbors, 
the  Nev«  Fiver  Indians,  is  Chal'-tsh-soom:   that   the  langi^age  cf 
this   tribe  is  vnholly  different  from  Ohomai'eko;  end  that  all  the 
people  belonging  to  it    are  dead. 

Later  however  I  learned  from  old  men  of  the  Hoopa 
tribe  that  an  Indirjn  known  as  Saxy  Kid,  whom  I  had  already  met, 
was  born  on  upper  Kew  Hiver  end  ^as  a  fallblood  member  of  the 
New  Hiver  tribe.     The  Hoopa  call  this   tribe  E-tah-chin  (Easterners) 
or  IS-tach-ns-lin-nuk-ke  kewn-yahn-ne-ahn  (Hast  Fiver  People), 
adding  that  the  l^taKchin  call  themselves  Tlc/-mah-tah-hoj. — ^  ich 
proves  a  close  imitation  of  the  correct  name  T 1 o -horn" t ah«ho i . 

Acting  on  this  information  1  visited  Snxy  Kid  at  his 


Kx 


WJItS 


home  in  the  mountains.  He  told  Be  that  when^^a  little  boy  his 
parents  had  been  killed  and  his  tribe  wiped  out  by  the  gold 

V'  All  Indian  words  are  written  in  phonetic  English, 


1'^ 


.-.>>'.;5;#« 


^■■f-:      ■■r.--'*r\ 


m''-  --''^y:' 


seekers  who  during  the  fifties  and  sixties  had  invaded  the 
mountains  and  canyons  of  his  country.  He  had  been  taken  to 
live  iffith  the  lioopa,  whose  ^anguage  he  had  learned  and  spoko 
fluently;  and  he  had  lived  alao  with  the  Chemax^eko  and  spoko 
their  language.  He  said  he  had  forgotten  his  own  language; 
nevertheless  during  this  visit  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
correct  name  of  his  tribe  and  ten  words  of  the  language*  These 
differ  radically  from  corresponding  words  in  any  language  known 
to  me.  Therefore,  during  the  past  season  1  revisited  him  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  thirty-five  words,  and  in  addition  his 
names  for  several  adjacent  tribes .v 

i  _ 

The  name  of  hip  tribe  he  gave  very  distinctly  as 
Tlo-hoin«>tsh-hoi .  repeating  it  a  number  of  times,  but  when 
mentioning  it  in  ordinary  conversation  he  slurred  it  to 


Tlo-hom-toi  and  Tlom-toi. 

The  sad  thing  about  it  is  that  not  all  of  the  words 
he  gave  me  are  Tlo-hbm'- tah~ho i .  Viihen  asked  for  a  word  in  his 
language,  he  remurked  that  the  one  that  came  first  to  his  mouth 
was  the  Hoopa,  after  that  the  Chemai^eko,  and  then,  if  he  re- 
membered it,  his  own,  the  Tlo-hom-tah-hoi .  He  said  the  Hoopa 
word  didn't  bother  him  [it  being  Athapaskan  and  so  fundamentally 

different]  but  that  the  Chemareko  word  did— and  in  proof  of  this 
I  find  twelve  Chemareko  words  among  the  thirty-five  he  game  me 
when  asked  for  those  of  his  own  language.  [In  the  accompanying 

fragment  of  veoabulftTy  the  Chemarako  aordg  are  indicated  by  the 

W    Saxy  Kid  speaks  English  and  is  not. averse  to  talking,  but  when 
interviewed  soon  becomes  nervous  and  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he 
cannot  remember  any  more  words  of  his  language.  In  spite  of  this 
drawback  I  obtained  more  than  double  the  number  of  words  previously 
secured,  and  have  no  doubt  that  on  the  next  visit,  still  others 
may  be  obtained. 


wm^i^ 


letter  pieced  before  each] 


KPAGM'^iT  OP  TID-HOM-T/.H-HOI  VOCABUUHy  AS  GIVEN  M  BY  3AXY  KID, 

OF  I^ICII  12  Y^Oll^S  ARK  WIKI3TAKABLY  CHIMAREKO 

(fords  obviously  Ohomareko  are  preceded  by  the  letter  C  and 
'*)i.iOvved  m  brackets  by  the  word  as  spoken   by  ths   Chemareko. 

«iL?f^??  ^J^  n®r?  spe^lftd  phonetically  according  to  the  Ei^lish 
sounds  of  the  letters- and  syllables.)  "  *=>  ^^ 


-t»i 


Man 
Woman 


Baby 

Head 

Eye 

Heart 

Good 

Pi  re    ■ 

Rock 

Wood 

Knife 

Pipe 

Tobacco 

Basket 


(/a) so  oiveTia^ 
^Ke'-hishVKilhash) 

Kit-te-shahp-ho  and 
Chip-paH-pi-nup-how 

0-la,  chit-tah  (=little  one) 
C    Ha-muk     lHe-m.oJ\] 
0    He-suk     [Hoo'-sui] 

Ke-wah-sho 

His'-sik  kin-tah 
C    Ahi-po       [hW-^oo] 
C    Kah'  [KaK'-cx.Wl 

C  Pa-3ho-ah   [?oo-S6o'-aWl 
Ka-mutch-kah-ni 

C    Ah-nah-pah      [O-irte-paWl 
Koo-mah-tsa-Kwah 
Pow-wah 


■I 


'  «* 

< 


^-p. 


~  I  <■  JIfc  wm  l'^      I         ^ 


J 


,.^iSBi 


Burden  basket 

Dipper  basket 

Acorns 

Salt 

Hot  weather 

It  is  hot 

Big 

Little  or  little  one 
Black 


les 

Mo 

Grizzly  beer 

Black  bear 

Elk 

Deer 

Dog 

Groat  homed  owl 

Blue  grouse 

Blue jay  (crested) 

Plickor  (Colaptea) 
Grasshopper 

Our  name  for  our  tribe 


Han-nah-me-shah-tin 


Ka-in 


'-  I 


Kap-ne 
C     I-ke  * 

^1-hun-tah 
C     El-15 

C    Cha-wah 


rXVv'-ke] 


LE\-\aK*-taWl 
LCViol'-  woo] 


C    0-la  chit-tah   [Ob-W-touWl 
Pan-nal-lah  oy  V-hUo.uk 


C    Ha -mo 


IHe'-mol 


Kah-to-mah 


C  Se-samClah   tCKes- atu'-)aKl 
Pen-no-lah  se-aam-lah 
Kah-pe-tin 
Ah-no 

Ke-sho-ki 

Ho-rah-riik-kum 
Mum-lah-tra 

3o-ko«cha 
f 

Ch§-an-.!Den  or  Che-am-min 
Sat'-too 

Tlo-hom-tah-hoi 


Our  name  for  Che-mar- re~ko      Che-mil-i-ko 

Our  name  for  Hoopa  tribe  Che-pah-pe-nup-hoi 

Our  name   for  Cecilville  tribe 
(on  South  Pork  Selraon  Kiver)  Kah-hoo-tin-e-ruk 


}f^ 


I"  addition  to  the  twelve  Ch ema re ko  words  above  men 

oor?e1tef hiii?/'''  "'  "^  ^°'  ratlesrake  but'at  once 
oorreotea  himself,   saying  it  was  Chemareko. 


:'M 


^.,r<<yirA'\-: 


■Jlv;,». 


■i!*- 


t'^i-.^'*^- 


^'■''^^itiiil^ 


^.^«,,.,  ~ 


a«*^ 


^^e  Tlo-hom-tah-hoi  were  in  contact  with  six  tribes, 
four  of  which  speak  widely  different  languages.     These  tribes 
are:     The  Athapaskan  Tin-nung-^hen-pfl-o  or  Hoopah  on  the  west, 
and  Tsa-nung-hwa  on  the  southwest;   the  Karok  of  Bedcap  Creek  on 
the  northwest;   the  Shastan  Konom^ho  and  Hah-to-ke-he-wuk  on  the 
north  and  northeast;   the  Ohe-mar^re-ko  on  the  east  and  south. 


ll^OR/JDllJvi  CONCIIENIK^G  TH1?  RFPBODUCTION  OP  THl?  MAP 

/  The  colors  on  copy  should  n^ot  be  followed.     The 

distinct  stocks— Shastan.  Karok,  Wintoon,  Chemareko.  Tlohom- 
tahhoi.  and  Athsbaskan— should  bo  stronely  differentiated. 
But  the  three  Shasten  tribcs-^Shaste,  Konomeho.  aid  Hahtokehe- 
wuk-need  differ  only  slightly  in  tone  or  intensity.     The  same 
is  true  of  the  three  Athabaskar  tribes— Hoopa ,  Tsanungh^a.  aid 

Hwilkut. 


_   rj     fM 


C^ 


:v; 


',\^4>'y:':^^ 


mmsm 


TiTViKr.''  -r-T*! 


^ 


^^ 


J- 


J7^ 


Dixon's  statement  was  based  on  seven  words  of  a 
language^b^iwHF^  by  him(to  be  New  River,  but  without  inform, 
ation  as  to  the  home  region  of  his  informant.     These,  with 
corresponding  words  of  Konomeho  and  New  Eiver  obtained  by  me 


are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Konomeho 
obtained  by  me 

Man        ah-wah-te-kwah 

Head   chah-row 

lye   oo-e 

Te^th  e-tsow 

Water  aht'-sah 

Salmon  ke-tar-re 


Wood  ?ho-titch-ah-i-ik 


New  Eiver 
of  Dixon 

ge'  'ic 

kin'  nux 

ki»'oi 

ki' 'tsau 

ga'ats' 

kit'  tun 

g8»au' 


New  Eiver 
obtained  by  me 

ke-hish 


ii\«ftitv  compared  three  of  th^  [head,  eye  and  man]  with  words  of 

an  unidentified  langusge/^elieved  by-hbi  to  be  Konomeho .  but  v^J^oa. 
idelyvdiffe^wt  from  corresponding  words  in  my  ample  Konomeho 


vocabularies- 


5 


Chema*eko  wferd  did— and  in  proof  of  this  I  find  thirteen 
Cheinereijco  words  among  th^  .thirty-five  he  gaveyme  when  asked 


V 

for  TloMhom-tah-hoil 


Isry  these  are  indicated  by  the  letter  C  placed  before  each 


Chemareko  lord. 


Oomperison  of  the  thirty-five  words  given  me  by  the 

r 

Tlo-hoB-tah-hoi  informant'  (Saxy  Kid)  with  corresponding  words 
in  the  languages  of  neighboring  tribes  shows  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  either  Hoopa,j{or^Wintoon,  but  discloses  the  fact 


A* 


that  two  or  three  agree  closely  with  Konomeho,  end  th8^j(twelve 
m9im  are  Chemareko.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
circumstance  that  on  the  east  end  south  the  territory  of  the 
New  Biver  tribe  was  in  actual  contact  with  that  of  the  Chemareko, 


that  Saxy  Kid 


spoke  Chemareko  as  well  as  Hoope,  end  ikdrWe. 


warned  me  that  the  Chemareko  word  came  to  his  mouth  before  that 
of  his  own  language  (which  in  most  cases  he  had  for^ottetjl  • 
That  the  Chemareko  words  were  spoken  inadvertantly  seems  clear 


•    -   .y.J.',:'.v-'l 


C   -V;: 


W.  'f;^^$- :f:?(>^lm^'\^"- )^^  '-l-^r  ^ 


;.      ,\  (.      .•.>-■ /v.'n,!;) 


•  ••  *  *• « 


6 


o3^^ 


also  from  the  fact  that^ln^  Saxy  Kid  and  the  sereral  Chemafeko 
informants  had  insisted  that  the  languages  of  the  two  tribes 


were  "wholly  different".     It  seems  fair  to  infer  therefore 
that  the  twelve  words  above  listed  are  unirv is takably  Ohemar eko . 
flin  addition  to  these  it  should  he  mentioned  that  the  Tlo«h5m«tah''^ 
hoi  word  for  good  is  his'^sik  kin^tah.  suggesting  the  Chwnafeko 

ft         ,, 

word  e-ae-^tah;  and  the  word  for  Blue  jay  is  80~ko«cha ,  strongly 
savoring  of  the  Cheraereko  oho^go-go^oha.     In  the  case  of  the 

t 
I 

jay  however  the  word  comes  from  its  voice  and  therefore  may  not 


be  borrowed. 


Omitting 


4rk^ 


,  there  remain  twenty- t^wo  words 


to  be  accounted  for. 


\^  aA>**«''*^JWC.**bXi. 


It  has  been  assumed, that  the  New  River  Indians  were 

A 

Shastan,  However,  comparison  of  the  twer.ty-t>No  (or  at  least 


twenty-one)  non-Chemareko  words  with  corresponding  words  in  my 


very  full  vocabularies  of  the  several  Shastan  tribes 


V  ev  <i««'l5 


susaaaiaaK/mssaM 


only  two  reaemblanoea:     In  Tlo-hom-tah^hoi  the  nord  for  deer  is 
anUio.  In  the  three  geographically  nearest  Shastan  tribes— 
Ko^nome'ho ^  Heh« to»ke>he»wttk .  and  3haate— it  is  ah»row  (or  eh»do ) 
In  Tlo«hom» t ah*ho i  the  openwork  paolO>EBket  is  han«»nah»Be-8hah» 
tin.     In  Konomeho  and  Shaete  it  is  kah-noo  and  *hah>no  respeo- 


tiTely. 


f^  |x^^-k.«,  kSj-JkAsk"} 


One  other  word  is  troublesome.  It 


is  ke-hishtt 


the 


Tlc-hom-teh-hoi  word  for  man»  Man  in  the  scries  of  Shastan 


tribes  is  eh~wah"te~kws ,  but — and  this  may  be  aignifioant — 
the  T^ord  for  tribe  in  Konomeho,  Hahtokehewnk.  and  even  Okwah^ 
nootsoo,  is  hislv. 

When  it  is  remembered  that^^^rRe~New  Rirer  Tloponftahfioi 
were  in  direct  ccrtact  with  the  Konomeho  and  Hahtokeliewuk  on  th» 
north  mid  northocs-t  it  may  be  aaaumed  that  these  two  (possibly 


three)  words  are  either  b'^rrowed  or  indicate  Shastan 


ionship^ 


After  eliminating  all  words  of  Chemai^eko  and  Shastan 


flavor  there  still  remain  twenty 


tht- 1  appper  to  be  quite  un- 


(?lxiAL\*>^- ' 


like  those  of  any  known 'tribe — in  ^other  v<ords  they  seem  to  rep- 
resent Sxlanguage— the  Tlo-h5m-tah~hoi— previously  unknown  save 
for  the  seven  words  of  'New  River*  published  by  Dixon  in  1905, 


^h  ,Jf.■■'^'^■ 


'/^^:i?^^; 


fc       \F      t 


^(__^,^^^  >ix^\^-fi{k  p,  (0 


8 


that     the  languages  of  tU  thf)  tribes  of  th 


region  except  the  New  Hive^ 

/ 

would  seen  to 


/^. 


om-tah-hoj.ere  j^fi*  knoin,   it 


/ 


is  supposed  Ko'homeEo 


mi 


^e 


/  <  - 


.StehoffistBh^-hoi . 


It  is  exasperating  to  find  thit,  with  a  single  ex- 
oeption  the  subject-words  of  Tlo-hom-tah-hoi  obtained  hy  me 
are  not  the  same  as  those  obtr.ined  by  Dixon.     The  exception 
is  the  word  for  man,  which  Sexy  Kid  gave  as  ke -h ish .  and 
Dixon  fin  his  New  Biver  list)  as  ge'*ic-«thp  anthropologic  way 
of  writing  the  same  word.  ^ 

Of  Dixon's  subject-words,  ten  were  not  obtained  by 
me.  ^  Of  th*^  thirty-three  remaining,  fi/e  may  be  regarded  as 


G  •?ord  for  Indian  ^ivon  an    'Konomihu*  by  Dixon  is  kis'aauhivn 
sibly  8  slurred  h,ybrid  of  kjj  and  al-wah-te-kwah   (the  latter 


^  Th 

— poss       ^    .        __   ^^^^    _..,  ._ ^^, 

part  being  the   jhfistan  word   for  man ^. 

The  seven  lie;?  River  words  pul/iiahed  by  Jixon  in  1905   (without 
information  as  to  source)  are:     Man  ge'^ic:  hetd  kin^nux*.  eye  ki?  oii 
teeth  ki'ggou:  wnter  ga'ats'i  salnon  kit'  tun:  wood  ne^  au; 

V    Namely,  wild  Indian,  rock  pirnaole,  saddle  of  mountain,  a  ford, 
stingy,  ugly,  eat.  newt,  wild  onion,  and  another  kind  of  wild 
onion. 


^£^vWJ£221IS3 


M 


^.-       '■-     V 


•  >,.•■'■ 


v-t-.-.. 


\\'<to^. 


,  •■  ■  ■  •  . 


'.-;.    '  fJ'       '"■ 


■  ,.  ■  •'■  ■ :  •^~n,'..i>,^-iC'-A*:.  ■■•■J 


'im^. 
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more  or  less  akin  to 


Konomehov,  leaving  twenty-eight  to 


which  I  see  no  resemblance  whatever.  Dixon »s  phrases  or  short 
sentences  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  my  vocabularies,  so  I 
have  nothing  to  compare  them  with. 

The  conclusion  seems  ineviteble,  namely:  That  Dixon's 
Konomihu  and  the  real  Kdnoaeho  are  very  distinct  languages.  And 


since  my  vocabularies  were  obtained  from  different  members  of 
the  Konomeho  tribe,  of  both  sexes,  and  in  different  years,  and 
are  identical  in  almost  every  particuler.  they  must  be  accepted 
as  true  Konomeho.  His  words  therefore  must  belong  to  the  Ian- 
guage  of  o^'re^y'^diffeyent  tribe.  And  since  the  New  River  tribe 
^as  the  only  unkrown  tribe  in  the  region,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  these  words  must  belorg  to  it. 


These  ere: 


White  fir  [Abies] 


giver  88  Konomeho 
by  Dixon 


sa'  fTicka 


Incense  cederrLibocedrus]  kiraxo.  qoa 
Hazel  roorylusl 


/i    •      — 


Lake 
Obsidian 


xaskipama 
t!  iriapzau 
kf  e'tspai 


Konomeho  obtained 
by  me 

S-sah-kwi-£ih-he-ho 
lE-n8*^-heh'.ho 
Hah-soo-ko-ho 
Ip-hah-neh 
Ep-ho  'heh-kwi 


pv,  ;-.^^-pic-;,,-..j--.yj 


DIXON'S   »KOMO!.'ll!U»seewj-b\,tNEVI  liV''^  TLO-HOM-ril-HOI 


io 


Kxaminetion  of  tho  fragment  of  c  supposed  "Konomihu" 
vocrbulf;ry  obtained  by  Dixon  in  1903  (published  in^ISOV)  shows 

5t  it  is  not  KonoHieho,  as  1  wrote  Dixon  several  yearr  ago. 

tibcevvs  ^^^ff^M,  l<<»>»w.eKt>^ 

CompariWnj'with  my  excellent ^d  doubly  checked 

g^ew^jw^vociibularTe^^^rovep   thrt^^se  little  in  common; rwirtfe 
thot  Itjneiu  (!;o;  nor  does  it  fit   into  any  of  the  languages  of 


which  i  then  had  vocabulprics— r.nd  1  had  them  of  all  the  kn 


own 


tribes  of  northwestern  California  except  two— -the  Hew  River  tribe 
end  the   tribe  formerly  livinp  on  the  upper  J«*te  of  Salmon  River, 


both  of  which  were  said  to  have  been  lent'  extinct.     It  seemed  ob- 
vious  therefore   thj^t   it  must  be  one  of  these.     And  since  the  Tew 


River  tribe  lived  on  the  f^r  (south)  side  of  the   high  Salmon  ■:oun« 
tains  I^^-ssuIned  tht-t   the  language  in  question  was  more  likely  to 


Dixon  in  1905  wrote:  "The  two  women  'i?ho  were  my  inform^^nts 
were  able,  with  much  difficulty,   in  the  cojjrse  of  several  days, 
to  recollect  sone  75  words  and  short  phrases,  which  they  r«m*em- 
bered  to  have  hoard  their  father  (a  mixed  blood  of  the  Shasta 


shei 
one 
ome 


difficulty"  from  a  woman   jhose  rr/?ndfsther  used  the  ianruope""30 
tHirtv  years  before".   (Bull.Am.Ku8.Nat.Hi8t.,7oi.l7,  ppV49i;-498, 


il 


bf  that  of  the  nore  aoceseihle  tribe-*the  one  onrthe  upper 
branohes  of  Salmon  Riyer,     But  on  finally  obtaining  a  yooabulary 
of  this  tribe,  the  name  of  which  proves  to  be  Hah* to-ke-he-rak . 
coTppariaon  shows  thr.t  i  had  bef^n  mistaken. 


(vcji>v'i»i^ 


\ 


a 


olttte»   it  ie  highly 
'^e<h^  K^noweho    are  reaHv 


-^^  himjTri905 


Hence  in  tabulcting  the  seven  *a:do  given 
by](  himXin  1900  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  add  those  he  published 
tm  years  later  cs  "Konomihu",'J^along  Tii  th  the  twenty-three 
New  lUver  words  cbteined  by  me  (including  the  blue  jay  and  the 
Shfistan-like  ^ords  for  deer  and  packbasket). 


xM  ■        .     ,  I^T^AGL'KKT  OF  ilS3ULI?D  TLO-HOM>TAH-HG I  VOOABIIL/^RY 


«'rpjish 
word 


il^an 


/la  obtained 
by  me 


/:S  i»ritten  by 
Dixon  t 


As  written  in 
phonetic  English 


Ke-hish;   Kg-hash      M  ge^'ic  [kisapuhiyu/g^' ®^^ 


■■f^^si\ 


Woman 


.  Baby 


Indian 


Head 

Heart 

Eye 


Kit-to-shahp-ho  and 
Chip-pah'-pi-nup-how 

0-ls  chit-tah 
('little  onr) 


Ke-Mh'-sho 


kifl^apahlyul^ 


7/ 


N   kinnux  [kina] 


v 


kes'  ah  pu  he'  yoo 
ken'nuh<lke'nahj 


H    ki2i)its»-Ke:.Utivl       ke'oi 


Teeth 


N   kr'tsau 


ke"tsau 


Back 


kl^kiwatitxop 


ke  wah  tet  'hop 


V  Only  five  '^^Rre  in  both  hi?  lists.  These  are; head,  kir^  rut  in  his 
New  River;  ki^  na  in  his»Konomihu';  eye,  ki*^oi  in  both;  man,  r.e'  ic  in 
\\evi  '^•iver;  kis'  apuhivu  in  Konomi'u-y  water,  ga' ats' in  New  River,  kum^ma 

in   »Konomihu»;  salmon,  kif  tun  in  New  River,  jsrim  in   'Konomeha', 


vJ/Given  as  man  in  his^^^'^onomihu'  list^o^s'lviAian.  in  hij  seto>a  Ust  ti^oi]. 


>-.,•■•■• »''' 


i:^ 


As  obtained 
by  me 


Hand 


As  writtrn  by 
-  Dixon 


ki'  poman 


As  written  in 
phonetic  ''-nplish 

ke  po  mehn 


Legs 


!!air 


kBhSjiasakanQiBXBU  kah  ha' roah  sa  kah  nats 

'hsoo 


:?? 


t!  a'  wai 


t!  a'  wi 


Good   Hip«sik  kin-tah 


Stingy 


if 


kuziwr  wi 


ka  'he  we'  we 


House 


iff  nnokwayig 


en'  nok  wah  yeg 


¥^^FQ- 


Wood 


N  ga'  au' 


gah'  au' 


Knife   Ka-rr^utch-kah-nl 


Tobacco  Koo'-mah-ts8*\vah 


/i  corns  Kapine 


^^e^ 


rr 


Water 


gatf  ahts  [kum'  mah] 


Lake 


t(  iri^pxau 


t!  en'  ahp  'hau 


Creek 


klnapxig 


ken  ahp 'h eg 


^*>-  -J 

_'-.i-   -: 

^^^^^E^hiijL^^J^i 

^^^^rvfl 

^K^r^J 

- 

If 


fountain 


As  obteinod 
by  me 


As  written  by 
r  Dixon 


kip 


As  written  in 
phonetic  FInglish 


kep 


A  flat 


•7 

pa  wi 


pa' we 


A  ford 


hair  na 


hau'  nah 


A  trail 


kl  enom 


%.' 


k!an  om 


Kock  (stone) 


qaa'eanip 


k«a' sun  nap 


Obsidian 


kf  e'  tapai 


klat'apl 


Sand 


kit' hits 


ket'  fats 


Night 


slii 


qumma  tMtf  an 


kwum  mat^  t!  au 


Hot  weather     Kl-hunltah 


High 


paW  wai 


■51-t 


p§k  wl 


Straipjit 


Hgly,   bfd-lock- 
mg 


Black 


No 


Pen-nf l-leh 


Kah-to-mah 


««/ 


ia^bunnatutsu^kuB     es'  ah  bun  nah  tut  sti 

^  kuB 


atana^wi^kip^xawi 


s/v^e^ 


ah  tah  na  weg 
kep 'hah  we 


1/ 


As  obtninod 
by  me 


Grizzly* beer 


As  written  by 
Dixon 


kamka  tsineaa 


As  written  in 
phonetic  English 


—  ii 


ksm  kat  sen  a  au 


Bleck  beer 


Coyote 


Ptn-po-lah 
se-sarf-lah 


qoma  tsau 


kwo  moot'  saa 


Dog 


Ke-sho-ki 


Fox 


k  ipatske 


ke'  put  skah 


Elk 


Kah-pe- ti  n 


5        Deer 


Ah-no 


Ground 
squirrel 

Bat 


kl  pnikawets 


kitoum'  oni 


kep  nek  ah  wahts 


kech  um  oo  ne 


Great  homed 
owl 


/ 


ilo-rah-ruk-kum 


Blue  ffrouse    Kum-lah-tra 


Blue jay  ^ 

(cr'-sied)       3o-kc-cha 


Flicker 
(Colaptes) 

hYog 


_/• 


Oha-am-men  or 
^he''-om-min 


kfuts^watin 


kfuts  wah  ten 


Newt 


tape'  ken 


tah  pa'  kahn 


Stlmon 


N  kit'tun  C  yanni] 


ket'  tun  Cyan'  ne] 


Trout 


sa'  hawai 


sah'  hah  wi 


^  J I 


Grasshopper  3et-tcK> 


/«• 


BiiSket 

Burden 
9      bosket 


•>»    ,^  • 


Dipperi 
bfjsket 


As  obteined 

by  me 


As  written  by 

Dixon 


Po\i/-wah 


Han-neh-me-shah-tin 


Ka-in 


As  written  in 
phonetic  "nglish 


^hile  vTir 


^maka 


8 ah'  nah  kah 


Cedei* 


Sprujpe 


kin^axo,  qoi' 


t 


i;yv( 


aohr 


oX 


na 


ken'ah^o,  kwoa' 


-/ 


kwo  he  mah 


hazeX 


xas'  kipana 


'has'  ke  pa  mah 


Brush, bushes 


ki'  tsa 


ket'  sah 


Sat 


■^1 


tanuaa  hawe 


tain  ma'  hah  we 


\ihere  do  you 
come  from? 


ho  is  thct? 


kipff_ha]bo 


cha  mah  ha  ye 
ki  pah'  hah  po 


I^m  afraid 
of  him 


kip'  iBinlkvai 


kep'  es  en  e  kwt 


Gome  here 


ma'^tiklna 


mah'  te  ke  nah 


16 


Go  a^ay 


Go  away]  1  *m 
'ust  going  to 
it  you 


i: 


Get  down 


ki  taf  iyataau 


ketsf  e  yah  tsau 


yls^anamnae^yas' amati)  yes' ah  nahm  nas 
tcapatitakya  y     yas'  ahm  ah  te 

^i}hi^Bimihaxiwi     kfeh  it  sen  nr  hau  we 


f 


i 


i 


Some  years  ego,  when  working  with  a  remnant  of  the 
Chema reko  tribe  on  New  River  and  in  the  Burnt  Ranch  region  of 
Tririty  River,  I  met  an  old  Indian  who  wee  horn  and  had  spent 
his  early  childhood  on  New  River;  but  during  the  destruction 
of  his  people  by  the  gold  miners  in  the  fifties  he  had  been  taken 
to  Hoopa  Valley.  He  told  me  that  he  was  then  only  a  young  boy; 

I 

thfit  he  had  lived  with  both  the  Cheraareko  and  the  Hoopa —chiefly 
the  latter— and  had  forgotten  his  own  language,  which  he  insisted 
i3  "wholly  different"  from  either.  He  speaks  Hoopa  like  a  member 
of  thet  tribe,  and  also  speaks  Cheirareko.  He  remarked  that  when 
I  asked  him  for  a  word  in  his  language,  the  one  thot  came  first 
to  his  mouth  wes  the  Hoopa.  after  th£:t  the  Chemareko ,  and  then, 
if  he  remembered  it,  his  own,  the  Tlo-hom-tah'-hoi .  He  said  the 
Hoopa  word  didn't  bother  him  [it  beirg  Athapaskfin  and  so  funda- 

« 

•  mentally  different]  but  the  Chemareko  word  did— and  in  proof  of 
this  I  find  ten  Chemareko  words  among  the  thirty-five  given  me 


for  Tlo'-hom-tah-hoi! 


^- 


..«**• 


,'^l^'f^Lf*'^j  y^'-%  '    .'i.vj'^^i'- 


^„;'"  X.  .J,'. '.',«, '.M,:>_T;'; 


■     ,  ■,     .  ,  :•/^:'v:'v\^^  ^''''-'•.y.^l',''\.^~''£''';■■'■■.'^i^■"  ■ 


,■■.'  '  '••',  '.W'*  'V»'^'./J*.  ',  i^  •  ■.r'fr^''' 


^v''::T:::f.;j,^;':V-.,iW;; 


;  '•;v-tv--: 


.  'v'ii>  ■^ir:i^■V'^;l'^:'^l■:';^:•;'''''';£;^^-^'■■',,.:■•;;■■;^  - 


.,;:;fr;::,i;,'v,,V'-„,.:;,'v, 


.-'■.-.  "'•"■lOi; 


O^LT-   word- 


SKas^e 


Wlarv. 


Woman 

KnUe.      -    - 

To\ya<ico 


1  \  0  -  VLOTm  -'t  aV\'-  V\  0  V. 

Ka,-V\o.sVv  jK\\-\N(xVv-te'-V.NN<x.V 


Koo-  ma.Vv-A.&QL-Vvwcx.Vv 


AVv-Wa.^ 


IVv-VotV  -  c\ 


*^' 


—  f 


SmaW  \ra%ke"V  cK'vtojper       Y^dJ-\yx, 


tW. 

Acorx^s    


^O.  t»  -  Y\  p..: ._ 


*l»,tK  V».«.r 


I 


.  ^     . — r 


h  ^  -  CK>>V  -  Yv\  \  YV  


IjAVxIi-  SOL     \X-K(xVv 


Ko'-Tvo-m^-VvoQ 


-HolVv.-  (l>\£k  va 


KolW-tvoo  


H  oL-  KcxK 


CVifi-YY\cvK-re-V.Q 


Wjmz  ko 


,  I  e  0  c 


•  / 


.Ho-v^ocVvt  ~  t«t-t^ 


\e'- 


cVve. 


'CVwYA.-  VvnCW-VOO 

S  (k\\  W  -  V,e  -  e  YV      


-t«lW  \ 


:.K0W- /^Q0\  \^aK-W0O 


KavoK 


AV\--waViYV-c>a\v 


«»      .        .      !■      »- 


V\qO  -  yaW 


lT&vxtWrJrr\es-V,\oY\ 


W\y>-\qow 


H5-'\eYy\.- vv\ 


Vid  do-sciorl  VJi5.'->roo-30jCL-_^iSo^V\!\s  \  $)(xk-aWc^ 


Hoo-vUV 


I 


w 


..irjivLj 


# 


**"■-.*-. 


•    # 


'<      * 


» 


# 


I         1         V            n.                    I             \                 \     *       \              ^ 

t 

1   [  n->w«Vv~Vo^Vv-KQv 

•                                                                                       '                                                . 

• 

s 

^.-'-*^" 

< 

« 

• 

0^ 

^^. 

• 

".•  ,'-.f.^'.  V  ■:  ,-r-.   ■■:' 


■■:-  .■.•■^^.^i^m^^^r  .  'f^Xf^^t 


Comparison  of  the  thirty-fivo  words  giren  me  by  the 
Tlo«hom»tah'»hoi  informant  (Saxy  Kid)  with  corresponding  words 

* 

in  the  langueges  of  neighboring  tribos  shows  at  once  that  ten 

^ — -sre  Ohemareko*  For  in  view  of  the  facts  that  on  the  east 

and  south  the  territory  of  the  New  River  tribe  was  in  actual 
contact  with  that  of  the  Chemareko,  that  3axy  Kid  said  he  spoke 
Chemareko  as  well  as  Hoope  and  warned  me  that  the  Chemareko  word 
came  to  his  mouth  before  that  of  his  own  language  (which  in  moat 
cases  he  had  forgotten),  and  in  view  of  the  additional  fact  that 
both  Saxy  Kid  and  the  several  Chemareko  informants  previously 
worked  by  me  insisted  that  the  languages  of  the  two  tribes  were 
wholly  different,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that — .the-- — ^ten 


words  above  listed  ere  really  Chemareko, In  addition  .to  these 

the  Tlo-hom-tah-hoi  word  for  good  is  his-sik  kin-tah^ suggesting  the 

Chemareko  word  e-se-tah.  ^^.      ,.,       i.:,i^ 

This  leaves  twenty- five  words  to  be  accounted  for* 


It  has  been  assumed  thi;t  the  New  River  Indians  wore 


Shastan.  However  comparison  of  the  twenty-five  non-Chemareko 


mtmmm 


assiH 


<« 


words  with  corresponding  words  in  my  Tsry  full  vooabularies  of 

r 

0 

the  reveral  Shasten  tribar  brings  to  light  only  two  resemhlancos: 
In  Tlo»hom»tah»hoi  deer  is  an»no ;  in  Konomeho ,  Hah«to>ke»he»wuk 


^tr** 


and  Shaste  it  is  ah»row  (or  ah«doU  In  Tlo-hon»tah-hoi  the  open- 
work "burden  basket  is  hen-nah-mB~ shah-tin:  in  Konomeho  and  Shaste 


it  is  kah-noo  and  *hah-no  respeotivoly. 


One  other  word  is  troublesome*  It  is  ke-hish.  the 


Tlo-hcm-tah-hoi  word  for  man.  Man  in  the  series  of  Shastan 


is  ah-wah-te-kwa,  but— and  this  may  be  significant— the  word  for 
tribe  in  Konomeho .  Hah t g kehewuk ,  and  even  Okwahngotsoo ,  is  hi5h# 

\i/hon  it  is  remembered  that  the  New  River  Tlohomtahhoi 


were  in  direct  contact  with  the  Konomeho  and  Hehtokehewuk  on  the 
north  and  northeast  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  two  (possibly 
three)  words  are  borrowed. 

But  after  eliminating  all  words  of  Chemareko  and  Shastan 
flavor  there  still  remain  twenty-two  (88  percent)  that  appear  to  b^ 
quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  known  tribe— in  other  words  they 
seem  to  represent  a  \^olly  unknown  language. 


«  ^/.^^:'•^:'  '■i"l', 


FRAaKNT  OP  TLO-HQM-TAH~HQI  VOCABULARY  AS  GIVEN  ME 
m  SAXY  KID,  OF  V/HICH  TEN  ARE  UNMISTAKABLY  CH EM AREKO 


Han 
Woman 


Baby 

Head 

Eye 

Heart 

Good 

Fire 

Ho  ok 

Wood 

Knife 

Pipe 

Tobacco 

Basket 

Burden  basket 

Dipper  basket 

Acorns 

Salt 

Hot  wcatlier 

it  is  hot 

Big 

Little  or  little  one 

Black 


Ke-hish.  Ka-hash 

Kit-te-shahp-ho  and 

Chip-pan-pi-nup-how 

0-la  chit~tah  (s^little  one) 

Ua'-muk 

He'-suk 

Ke-wah-sho 

His-sik  kin-tah 

Ah-po 

Kah' 

Pa -s ho -ah 

Ka-mutch-kah-ni 

Ah-nah-pah 

Ko  0 -ma  h  - 1  s  a -wa  h 

rowUah 

Han-nah-mo-shah-tin 


.— / 


Ka-in 


-    / 


Kap-ne 
I'-ke 

El-hun'-tah 
El-lo 

Cha-vvah 

0-le  chit-tah   (Same  for  baby) 

Pan-nal-lah 


y^ 


Yes 
No 

Grizzly  betsr 
Black  beer 
Elk 
Deer 
Dog 

Great  homed  owl 
Blue  grouse 
Bluejay  (crested) 
Flicker  (Colaptes) 
■^    Grasshopper 

Our  name  for  our  tribe 


Tlo-hom-tah'-hoi  Words 
from  Saxy  Kid 

Ha -mo 

Kah-to-mah 

3e-sam-lah 

Pan'-no-lah  se-sam-lah 

Kah-pe-tin 

Ah-no 

Ke-sho~ki 

Ho-rah-ruk-kum 

Mum-lah-tra 

So-ko-cha 

Cha-am-men,  Che'-am-min 

Sat -too 

Tlo-h5m-tah-hoi 


Cur  name  for  Che-mcr-re-ko       Che-mi 1-i-ko 


Our  name  for  Hoopa  tribe 

Our  name  for  Cecilville 
tribe 


Che-pah-pe-nup4i ow 
Kah-hoo-tin-e-ruk 


FRAGMENT  OP  TLO-HOM-TAH-HOI  VOCABULARY  (\ 


t^^^W  -ScL^c' 


t 


kiQ 


Man 


Woman 


Heart 


Y^loodL 


Knife 


Basket 


Burden 
basket 

Dipper 
basket 

Acorns 


Ke'-hish;  Ka-hash 

Kit-te-shahp-ho  and 
Chip-pah-pi-nup-how 

Ke-wah-sho 
Pa-sho-ah 


/        « 


Ka -mut ch-kah-ni 


Tobacco        Koo'-mah-tsa-wah 


Pow-wah 
Han'-nah-me-shah-  tin 


Ka-in 


Kap-ne 


Hot  El-hun-tah 

weather 

It  is  hot     Il-\l 


Little  or    0-la  chit-tah 
little  one       (same  for  baby) 


Black 


No 


Pan- na 1-1 ah 


Kah-to-mah 


Elk 


Kah-pe-tin 


Deer 


Dog 


Ah-mo 


Ke-sho-ki 


Great  homed    Ho-rah-ruk-kum 
owl 


Blue  grouse      Mum-lah- 


Plicker 


Cha-am-men 


Name  of  T],o-hom-tah-hoi 

our  tribe 


Our  name  for 
Hoopa  tribe 

Our  name  for 
Cecilville 
tribe 


Che-pah'-pe-nup-kow' 


-  hotvh 


Kah-hoo- 1  in-e-ruk 


FRAGMENT 


Man 


Ke'ohish;  Ka-hash 


Elk 


Kah'-pa*tim 


Woman 


Heart 


Kit-te*8hahp-ho  and 
Oh  ip-pa  h'-pl  -nup^ho  w 

Ke*iv8h*8ho 


Deer 


Ah'-mo 


Dog 


Ke--8ho-ki 


V^o^cJL 


Knife 


Pa-flho-ah 


Ka*matoh>kah»Bi 


Great  homed    Ho*rah-rak'»kuB 
owl 

Blue  grouse      Mnm*lah*tr8 


Tobaooo        Koo-mah»t8a*wah 


Flicker 


Cha-am-men 


Basket 


Burden 
basket 

Dipper 
basket 

iicorn 


Pow-wah 


Han-nahHDe«8hah- 1  in 


Ka^in 


Kap-ne 


Name  of      Tlo-hom-tah-hoi 
our  tribe 


Oar  nana  for 
Hoopa  tribe 

Our  name  for 
CeoilTille 
tribe 


Ohe-pa  h'-pe  -nup-kow' 
Kah-hoo'-tin-e'-ruk 


Hot      Bl-hunltah 
weather 

It  is  hot  BMo 


Little  or    0-la  chit-tah 
little  one       (same  for  baby) 


Black 


Pan- na 1-1 ah 


No 


Kah-to'-mah 


^ini      -       '  ]IUn^  ^    ^/^   /IncJc    fcyrk     J^^^^w^z^ 


i/ 


/ 


C.  Hart  Mentem 
Pap«?rs 


'mmm.*^ 


4»V"i^««B«^MM«k 


'«M|Mi 


1 

,'.  -■■■ 

■       *       1       - 

' 

j^Vm-'wiouo    o^  NortK  Fork  ioaY-^^, 


On  the  morning  of  October  4,   1902,   I  walked  up  Jforth  Fork 
gulch  a  couple  of  miles  and  crossed  an  east  and  west  ridf^e,   on 
which  there  are  two  camps  of  so-called  Mono  Indians. 

An  old  'Mono*  man  who  told  me  his  name  is  Che  - pah,  is  head 
of  the  two  camps  on  the  knoll  in  North  Pork  gulch.     He  told  me  of 

ft 

the  death  of  sons  and  dau^ters  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  says 
the  Indians  are  going  very  fast  -  "all  die  pretty  soonV 

He  remembers  lihen  the  first  white  man  came.     He  pointed  to 
a  big  pine  on  the  ridge  and  said  he  was  a  small  boy  and  was  mp  there 
with  his  father  when  they  saw  the  finat  white  man  and  were  afraid. 

The  white  man  gave  them  bread. 

He  calls  his  people  Nlm  or  Num  (Neum)   and  says  they  came 
over  here  from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  a  long  time  ago 
because  ttey  were  afraid  of  the  soldiers.     He  says  they  came  throu^ 
Mammoth  Pass  and  by  way  of  tha  Minarets.     He  says  he  has  a  brother 
living  at  Bishop.     Ha  says  the'Monos  occupy  the  San  Joaquin  c<^t»^oTv 
on  both  sides  (in  this  region),  and^  there  is  one  camp  called 
Keo  (Kecugh  ?)   ranch  near  Crane  Flat  on  way  from  here  to  Fresno  Flat. 

He  (old  man  Ghezpah)  gave  me   the  following  numerals  and 


language 


Kttt. 


See 


C^iforni a  Journal  for  1902,  274.276a,  Oct.  4.  1902.] 

A  very  old  time  small  oval  thin  stone  bowl  they  put  on  the 
coals  for  cooling  meat  stew  and  other  things  (and  which  they  prize 
««r^r  v,^c->l^v^tbfiv  call  Too-Dik-wc-tua.  They  had  a  large  one  over  a 
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root  in  diameter,   and  a  sinall  one.     The  latter  I  finally  got,   though 
with  difficulty  and  at  a  hi^  price. 

The  light  yellowish  strands  they  use  for  the  outside  winding 
stitches  of  their  finest  baskets,  when  they  do  not  use  tte  Tulare 
root,    they  call  Se-be-t^ash.       They  say  it  grows  higher  than  this  in 
the  mountains  and  as  they  had  no  leaves  I  am  not  sure  what  bush  it  is. 

They  call  themselves  Nim  or  Neum.  "niey  call  the  Chuk- chance ys 
(living  to  the  north)  W§^  or  Woah:  and  the  Indians  living  south  beyond 
the  hi^  ridge  south  of  the  San  Joaquin  Ko-ko-he'^-baVxj 

« 

All  of  these  Mono  Neum  Indians  are  living  in  houses.  At 
the  End  camp  however,  besides  2  houses,  is  a  genuine  conical  bark 
hut  with  slightly  protruding  entrance.  At  both  camps  large  quantities 
of  shucked  acorns  are  drying  on  cloths  on  the  ground  and  in  large 
openwork  scoop  baskets.  They  have  also  basketsfull  of  the  ground 
and  leeched  acorn  meal  with  all  the  bitter  washed  out.  They  call 
It  Ka^^jiwa^^-na^^  which  is  essentially  the  samo  word  as  the  Mono 
PO'^^t.e  name  for  their  closely  woven  burden  basket  (Ka-wo-na^h 

4 

At  both  camps  I  found  several  laiige  and  some  small  baskets 
full  of  the  newly-made  acorn  mush  (Ek-ke-vy)  made  from  the  acorn 
of  the  black  oak  (We-up) . 

Old  Che -pah  told  me  that  in  former  times  his  people  kept 
watch  of  the  breeding  places  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  and  every  spring 
got  the  young  and  raised  them  by  hand,  catching  them  rabbits, 
squirrels,  quails  and  so  on.  When  tlie  eagles  were  full  grown  and  in 
good  plumage  they  took  them  to  neifjiboring  tribes  and  placed  them  on 
the  ground  in  the  camp.  The  head  man  of  the  camp  to  which  a  live 
eagle  was  brought  had  food  set  before  the  new  comers  and  gave  them 
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anything  in  camp  -   horses,  baskets,  beads,  money  —  anything  and 
everything  they  wanted.     It  is  hardly  noceesary  to  add  that  Goldoi 
Eagle  plumes  are  prized  by  nearly  all  Indians,   and  are  worn  on 
ceremonial  occasions,  dances,  and  war  parties. 

Old  Che«pah  (or  Che«po) said  his  people  used  to  make  many 


made 


other  tribes. 


He  could  not  give  me  words  for  light  and  dark,   or  for  day 
except  the  morning,  which  he  called  Tab^oo^hat.     Water  and  river 
are  both  Pi -ah. 

They  make  cord  of  the  tough  bark  of  Fremontia,  which  is 
common  here   (Wat-si-ve-a^  , 

They  keep  quantities  of  sour-berry  —the  acid  coated  red 
berry  of  the  squaw  bush  or  aromatic  sumac  (Rhus  trilobata)   —  whidi 
they  crush  and  put  in  ?/ater  to  make  a  cooling  drink,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.     They  also  make  £anzanita  cider  like  the  l^u-waW. 

They  gather  quantities  of  the  small  black  seeds  of  tarireed 
(Madia  elegans)  by  beating  out  with  a  paddlespoon  (Cheak-oo)   into 
another  basket.     These  seeds  they  call  Oni.  or  Pinolo.       They  roast 
them  by  shaking  with  coals  in  a  basket  and  eat  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  Manzanita  berries  and  acorns  ard  pine  nuts. 


namft. 


i>  kliid  uf  Uuo  atid  buuli.  * 


In  a  walk  I  took  in  late  afternoon  I  struck  another  camp  in 
the  chaparral  a  couple  of  miles  north,  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream 


(North  Porkjv. 


ugh 


SvYotneti    with  3  children.     They  were  engaged  actively  in  shucking 
acorns  and  had  stacks  drying.     Iliay  had  also  some  leached  acorn  m( 
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and  a  big  bowl  basket  of  acorn  mush. 

Among  their  baakots  was  a  small  and  fine  one,  beautifully 
made,  with  rattlesnake  bands  above  and  below,  with  a  horrible  band 
of  Arabic  numerals  between,  and  crosses  of  brilliant  dyed  fibers, 
green  and  red  —  the  worst  monstrosity  I  have  yet  seen  in  Indian 
baskets,  thoi^  I've  seen  two  others  decorated  with  our  numerals. 

In  the  camps  visited  this  morning  are  many  good  old  badcets 
and  some  new  ones.  I  bought  about  a  dozen. 

—California  Journal  forl902,  273-279.  Oct.  4,  1902. 
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October  5,  1902.     I  got  up  before  daylight  this  morning  and 
77alk9d  two  miles  north  (across  ^feJw  North  Pork  and  on)   to  tho  2nd 
camp  of  Mono  N'im  Indians,  which  1  reached  long  before  sunup.     Carried 
my  heavy  camera  and  plates  and  photographed  the  codarbark  covered 
hut  (Tor-no-ve)  with  Syyonxetv  and  a  lot  of  baskets  about.     Grot  the 


•anged 


or  $2.50  for  the  picture)  and  had  to  wait  sometime  for  the  sun  to 
rise  so  as  to  have  light  enough. 

Tho  womtrL  showed  me  another  old  stone  cooiing  dish  just 
like  the  one  I  got  yesterday  only  somewhat  laiiger  and  fully  5  inches 
deep.     As  they  wanted  $20  for  it,   I  left  it  -  reluctantly.     They 
have  2  kinds  of  coarse  rod  scoop  baskets  which  they  call  respectively 

« 

yet  (or  yat  or  yet-ta)   and  {diem-av-ah.  T^ey  are  very  much  alike, 
differing  alif^htly  in  the  way  the  rods  are  worked  in  at  the  big  end. 
The  yet-ta  is  generally  of  peeled  rods;  the  chem-mv>ah  of  unpeoled 
red  rods. 

They  got  breakfast  v/hilo  I  was  there  and  made  coffee  and  big 
tortillas,  which  they  cooked  on  a  flat  stone.     They  had  lots  of  acorn 
mush.     They  had  4  or  5  children  (all  young)  and  lots  of  dogs  and  kats. 
They  asked  me  to  cane  again  next  year. 

After  leaving  their  camp  I  returned  by  way  of  old  man  Che^-po*8 
camp  and  photographed  him  and  his  wife  and  his  son  and  son's  v/ife. 
Then  walked  fast  and  ran  the  remaining  mile  to  North  Pork  and  reached 
the  hotel  at  7:450.'^, 

Gfot  a  fine  old  large  cooking  basket.  (Apjwith  water  snake  vertL 
cal  and  horizontal  design,   from  old  Che'-po*i^  wife^  who  says  she  made 


/I 


' : '6y;",^  Ji^li^li^^ 
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it  long  ago, 

Tharo  are  numorous  camps  of  Mono  (Nim)   Indians  in  the  re^rion 
about  North  Pork,   and  South  Fork  (so-called)   of  North  Pork;  and 
betwoon  N"orth  Pork  and  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  on  the  sloping 
north  side  of  the  canyon.     On  the  waj  across  I  visited  two,   and  got 
some  good  baskets  at  each.     The  first  was  the  camp  of  Pomona,   widow 
of  the  old  chief.     She  lives  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  about  3i 
miles  from  ^^orth  Pork  and  right  v/here  Uie  branch  road  turns  off  to 
cross  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  second  was  on  the  cross  road  about  5  or  6  miles  from 
North  Fork  and  nearly  half  way  down  tlie  canyon.     At  both,   quantities 
of  shucked  acorns  were  drying  and  fresh  acorn  mush  was    plenty  in  the 
cooking  baskets.  • 

At  the  lower  ci)mp  was  a  pile  of  just  roasted  conos  of  Digger 
pines  with  a  pile  of  the  thick  scales  just  hammered  off  with  a  stone, 
and  a  cbem~ey-ah  basket  -^  full  of  the  roasted  nuts. 

At  this  camp  I  got  a  white  braided  carrying  band  which  they 

call  Pab»bo  (or  pab-o)   and   several  interesting  baskots  one  of  which 
is  deeper  than  broad,  with  verticil  sides  and  quail  plume  (or 

graoshopper  leg)  desigi,  and  looks  like  some  of  the  Lake  Co.  baskets. 

The  old  woman  called  it  Soy- on.  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  does 

not  refer  to  the  design  (or  red  color  of  the  desif^n),  or  that  the 

basket  was  made  here. 

* 

—California  Journal  for  1902,   280-283,  Oct.   5,   1902. 
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SODBOS  OF  THS  NAHS  SBASTS 


0*  H«rt  MtrrlM 


(^%  flouroe  of  the  name  Shufte  eeent  to  hate  b©tn  long 
OTorlPoktaT  Stephen  Bowere  felled  to  leern  anything  alwut  It, 
and  was  equally  nnsuoceteful  In  his  attempt  to  aaoertaln  the 
name  by  #iloh  the  Shaete  Indiana  dealgnate  their  om  trlbe»v 

Boland  Dixon,  In  hie  Taloahle  wort  on  the  Shasta  (1907) 
aaye  of  the  name,  that  Its  origin  and  meaning  "are  both  obscure", 
and  even  ai^gests  that  It  nay  have  been  derlred  fro«  the  nane 
of  an  old  nan  "whose  personal  naiBe  was  Shastlke  (Sustlka)."    At 
the  same  time  Dl»n  was  aware  that  the  nemc  was  "In  use  by  both 
lAomaWl  ani  AtsngeWl".  but  for  some  unknown  reason  conoluded 
that  "It  Is  not  a  tern  for  the  Indlaas  of  this  stock  CShastanJ 
In  the  languages  of  the  surrounding  stocks,"  v 
Gatsohet,  In  hie  Kij^amBth  Dlotlonarit  published 
PAaeu'iu  jjupsr,  epeolf Ically  •tetes  that  the  Kl 
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form  Shasta  Is  a  corruption  of  %L2ii"*  And, as  well  known. 
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Powers,  Tribes  of  California.  p«243,  1877 
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the  Klcweth  tribe  (Lutuane)  adjoin  the  Shwte  on  the  eest. 

But  Dixon's  pfeper  was  puhllflhed  three  years  hefore 
the  Dubllcatlon  of  Peter  Skene  Cgden's  Snake  Expedition  Journal 


18E6»1827 
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indonltahlo  and 


martehle  aeries  of  leaders  of  the  Hudaon^Wy  Fur  Company *«  ex- 


plorers and  trappers,  spent  a  oeuple  of  months  In  the  purault 
of  hesTer  In  the  Klaweth  Lakes  country,  after  ^icfe  he  moved 
westerly  or  nortVwesterly  to  the  upper  waters  of  Bogue  Elver, 


Journal 
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I  Sastlse,  Course  this 

^ — 

^ay  west.  The  stream  we  are  on  [Bogus  Hlter]  has  no  connection 
with  the  Clanwltte  RWsr  CKlamath];  It  flows  south  th«  west  to 
enlarge  rlver^^JPheae  Indians  know  no  thing  of  thejiogag^gy 

have  named  this  river 


Four  days  later  he  writes: 


Sastise  Blver.    There  is  a  aounteln  equal  in  height  to  Mount 
Hood  or  Vancouver,  I  have  named  lit.  Sastlse  [Mt.  Pitt  .west  of  the 
■aln  Kleroath  Lake].     I  have  givon  these  names  from  the  tribes 

lana3^ 

nnii^y  itflt*  of  Uiiroh  9  he  spells  the  name  S&flll»  ssyingt 


k  early  hour  with  aid  of  2  small  canoes  crossed  over  Sasty 


afe  over  by  4  P.M^    And 
sftThe  Sasty  Forks  In  our  rear.**^^ 
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'      Th«  earliest  opfearBnce  of  the  name  in  print,  so  for 
as  known,  is  in  Arrowsmith^s  ^'Map  of  British  North  America'^ 


1834 


This  mop  shoiB 
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Bogos 


Biver,    Charles  Wilkes  in  his  Map  of  the  Oregon  Territery,  1841, 
follows  Arrowsmith  in  adopting  Ogden*s  name  Sasty  (but  spiling 
it  Sheste)  for  Bogus  Biver.    The  same  is  true  of  GsUetin's 
Ui.fH««.rAnhinal  IteD  of  0re«on^[1848l  iK  trom  Itele 's  ^Ethnology 


of  the  Awerican  [Wilkes]  Exploring  8xpedition^^.(f) 

T.  C»  Slllott,  in  an  editorial  footnote  on  pge  213  of 
Ogden's  Journals,  mistakes  the  3h  sty  River  of  Ogdon  and  Wilkes 
(which  is  in  Oregon)  for  Pit  Hlver  (Incorrectly  spelled  Pltt)^ 
whidi  is  in  Cellfomla. 
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account  of  his  movements  but  also  from  the  maps  of  Arroiwmith 
(1332  and  1834),  Wilkes  (1841).  end  Gellatin  (1848),  this  pert 
of  i*iloh  is  aTOwedly  hesed  on  infomation  from  Ogden. 

In  ia35,  Miohel  La  Framboise,  a  Prenoh-Canadian  trapper 
and  Interpreter,  gate  Dr.  Oairdner.  th«  stationed  at  Port  Van- 
cower,  a  list  of  Indian  tribes  ^ich  includes  both  •CJajjist* 

Of  the  location  of  the  latter  he  says,  fJOnVrlwr 
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^^giej...no  name  to  the  weet  of  No>3Q>  CNo^jQJb  thejglfimi: 
It  Framboise,  in  ooinmon  with  othor  Hudson  Bey  trappers  of  the 
time,  mB  of  courao  familiar  idth  Ogden's  namfis. 

Prior  to  1861  mooh  oonfuolon  eileted  In  roletlon  to 


courses 


Canfomle,    Bonneville's  Map  of  1837,  entitled  ^♦The  Territory 
West  of  the  Booky  Mountfilns,*^  puts  the  narae  ^•filfiamftiitll*^  on 
Bogus  Riter  for  Its  entire  course— ten  years  after  It  had  t>een 
naiMd  Spstv  cr  Sastlse,  by  Peter  Ogden. 

SsTeral  maps  Issued  In  the  forties  and  early  fifties 
show  the  upper  reaches  of  Klamath  Mter  In  approximately  the 
correct  position.  Wt  foUowteft  Bonneville,  Hal e^ and  others  In 
deflect li^,  the  middle  course  to  the  northwest,  making  It  a 
tributary  of  Eogue  Klver,        But  B.  P.  Butler's  ^Hsap  of  the 
State  of  California^' showing  the  Gold  Beglon,  published  in  Sen 
Francisco  in  1861,  reverses  the  usupI  practice  by  showing  the 
upper  pert  of  Klamath  Kiver  as  rising  from  the  western  slopes 


of  lit.  Pitt  In  Oregon,  thus  confusing  it  with  the  Sas^  River 
of  Ogden  [Eogue  Elver],  v*ikh  Is  m^de  to  Hoiv  southwesterly 
tocrose  the  Siskiyou  Mountains']  to  reach  the  proper  lower 
oourse  of  Klamath  River  In  northern  California;  while  the  actual 
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Notes  on  the  Geographv  of  ...the  Columbia  River  ,by  the  late  ^ 
Dr.  Galrdner—- Jouro.Royfil  Geog.Sox.LondonJol.Xl  ,p. 256. 1841. 
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Origin  mm  ^ha#t» 
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The    tarliett  mp  I  heTe  •xaained  in  nhiofa  tht  name 
Shasta  Hivar  appaera  on  tha  atream  now  known  by  that  nasa— 
•  trihttteiy  to  KlaiBath  Rirer  from  tha  aouth— ia  a  •anuaoript 
Skatoh  Map  of  the  Northweat  pert  of  California,  drawn  by  George 
Oibba  in  1851  (photostat  in  ay  possession  from  original  in 

Indian  Of fioe)« 

It  has  been  ahovn  that  ths  word  Sesta  is  the  Klinath 
(Latuaiai)  name  for  the  tribe  i*iich  since  the  publication  of 
Hale's  Ethnography  80  years  ago  hes  been  ooninonly  know  as 
Saste  (Shaste,  or  Shasta),     It  is  knowi  also  that  Peter  Skene 
Ogden  after  ?»pendii|5  two  months  among  the  Klenjath  Indians  in 
the  winter  of  1826-1827,  and  consequently  familiar  with  their 
name  for  the  adjoining  tribe  on  the  west,  entered  the  territory 
of  that  tribe  and  deliberately  gefe  its  name  to  ths  rifer  on 
which  he  found  them  [now  known  as  Rogue  River],  end  to  the  great 
mountain  ct  its  head  [now  known  as  ttt.  Pitt].     It  ia  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  geographic  nomencleture  that  these  names,  by  reason 
of    a  break  in  t!»  continuity  of  local  knowledge  of  the  region, 
have  been  transferred  to  features  remote  from  those  upon  which 
they  were  oiiginally  bestowed.    Still,  it  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for— from  the  standpoint  of  Anthropology— that  both 
the  great  mountain  and  the  river  to  idiich  the  name  was  trans* 
ferred  are  still  within  or  bordering  on  the  territory  of  the 
Shaste  tribe* 
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Origin  name  Shaste 


Hhile  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  now  firmly  established 


^MsidBL  (or  giiaai&l 


not  the  name  by  which  they  call  themselres.     Their  name  for 
themselves  is  Gelkahts  or  Rematch  (once  given  me  as  Gik^kah^oh)^ 
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Ttolfin)  Dixon  sot  it  in  the  form  SyE&iftUL* 


/f/^  <fea>^^  ^' 


l/V  Ci/O^'UKy^^^ 
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C.  Wr:-^:^.  Marrfam 


mt  THBH  GR2A?  ClffiSES  OF  THS  IKDIAM 


The  Indies,  be  he  old  or  young,  ignorant  or 
intelligent,  inclined  to  good  or  inclined  to  evil. 


t  face 


He  oannot  avoid  them; 


they  confront  hie  at  every  turn  and  conspire  to  Tiork. 


his  rain* 


Pratt  Policy,  the  BeXigious 


Fgnatio.  and  the  tlhite  Han 


,.—  A  policy,  however  die- 


guited  in  robes  of  philanthropy  end  religion,  nhose 
ceaseless  effort  is  to  transform  an  Indian  into  a  #iite 
nan  in  the  shortest  possible  tine  and  by  the  most  di- 


rect route.  It  openly 


to  abolish  family  snd 


tribe 1  ties,  leading  the  youth  to  abhor  all  things  In- 
dian—with the  usual  accoapaniment  of  contempt  for 
his  own  parents  and  people. 


2. 


The  well  meaning 


person  who,  irrespective  of  sex  or  creed,  believes 
that  all  religions  stve  his  om  aro  rank  superstitions 
and  insists  thEt  the  first  step  in  improving  the  con- 


dition of  the 


is  to  drive  out  his  old 


religion  and  ram  iom  his  throat  one  of  another  kind. 
The  sublime  presumption  of  thsbe  venders  of  particular 
brands  of  religion,  each  exalting  his  own  to  the  be- 
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littleaBnt  of  th«  othars  is  a  present  daj  exanple  of 
religious  intolerance  reflecting  the  persistence  of 
ancient  saperstitions.  These  enthasiasts  rarely  stop 
to  think  that  if  they  succeed  in  destroying  a  BBn'a 
nligious  beliefs  and  soral  standards  they  are  casting 

him  adrift. 

i  century  or  bo  re  ago.  the  great  Seneca  Ohief 

t 

Bed  Jacket,  spoke  these  truthful  words: 

'brother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  end  yours 
were  small*  Tou  heve  now  become  a  great  people,  and 
we  hate  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread  our  blankets, 
lott  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied;  you 
want  to  force  your  religion  upon  us." 


3. 


He  have  re- 


placed the  Indians*  happy  aboriginal  surroundings  of 
freedom,  independence,  and  abundance  of  food,  with  an 
atmosphere  of  agression,  dictation,  starvation,  and 
sin.  that  is  the  natural  outcome  of  lifelong  contact 
with  the  prevelent  class  of  frontier  whites— men  who 
regard  the  Indian  as  just  prey;  men  who  profit  by  sell- 
ing him  bad  whisky  end  charge  for  ordinary  conmodities 
at  least  double  their  value;  men  who  consider  it  a  joke 
to  help  themselves  to  his  hay  or  brsak  down  hia  fences 
80  their  stock  may  feed  on  his  crops;  men  who  have 


^ptli— ryyi-rc-.  ■  <-  ^  .  ^^%j^\;.^  y^T^v^-Tuvsj^-,  'T.p-«jr;^^HMpiy>iKji»: 
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aany  tines  drlTen  his  froa  his  ancestr&I  hoae.  taking 
possession  of  his  veter  and  his  lend;  aen  who  resist 
vith  e  club  or  a  gun  an/  interference  with  such  liber- 
ties 8?  they  maj  insist  on  taking  with  his  wife  and 
dai:tghter8! 

There  are  those  1^0  dees  strcng  drink  th^ 
of  the  Indian:  but  drink  is  only  one 
elesent-^oalbeit  a  highly  potent  one — of  the  ooaplex  of 
hostile  environnmts  we  have  thrown  about  his. 
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TRAHSKIGRATION  IH  CALIFORNIA 
By  C.  Hart  Iftrriam 
Among  the  Indians  of  California  belief  in  transmigration  is 
widecspread.   Most  of  the  tribes  say  that  the  mythological  beings 
who©  they  uniformly  call  The  First  People  became  animals  or  other 
natural  objects  before  real  people  were  created.   The  belief  that 
existing  people,  after  death,  enter,  or  are  transformed  into  animals. 


is  less  c 


♦]t«M(t 


At  the 


time  most  of  the  Sierra  tribe r  and 


sense  of  those  in  Southern  California  hold  that  a  large  owl  (usually 
the  Great  Homed  Owl)  m^ikes  a  practice  of  capturing  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed.       This  belief  I  have  encountered  from  the  Ko-to-koi-yo  or 


/  -. 


and  even  to  the  Tongva 


San  Gabriel. 


I  was  once  asked  by  a  Northern  Mewuk  if  I  had  ever  seen  the 
broad  belt  of  bony  plates  ^ich  surrounds  the  eyeball  of  the  Great 
Homed  Owl^^      On  replying  that  I  had,  I  was  assured  that  these  close- 
ly imbricating  plates  are  the  'finger  nails  all  Jansned  ti^^t  together" 
of  the  ghosts  cau^t  by  the  owl. 

The  Northern  Mewuk  believe  that  the  ^osts  of  good  Indians  tum 
at  once  into  Too-koo~le  the  Great  Houned  Owl  and  remain  this  bird  for- 
ever  after;  but  that  bad  Indians  tum  into  Bt-ta-le  the  Bam  Owl,Yu-' 


/ 


kal-loo  the  Meadowlark,  Q-la-choo  the  Coyote,  or  Choo-moo-yah  the  Gray 
Fox.   Whatever  mainnal  or  bird  an  Indian  becomes  after  death  he  con- 
tinues to  be  forever — there  is  no  change  after  that. 

The  Pa-we-nan  or  Southwestem  Midoo  say  that  isdien  a  person  dies 
his  008  or  spirit  goes  out  and  may  go  into  any  one  of  a  number  of  an- 
imals or  things.   It  may  tum  into  an  Owl  or  a  Coyote,  a  Snake  or  a 
Lisard;  it  may  become  a  i»^irlwindV  or  it  may  go  into  the  ground  and 
become  earth;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  goes  off  to  a  good  place. 
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Tran«ffiigratl<m    2 


AKOTig  the  Southern  Mewuk  the  old  people  »a#hat  if  a  person 
dies  without  a  hole  in  the  septum  of  the  nose,  he  will  turn  into  a 
fish.       In  this  tribe  it  was  formerly  the  practice    aj  both  men  and 
women  to  bore  the  nose  for  the  insertion  of  the  kunnio-wah-'-a  rod 

I 

of  white  stone  or  shell  called  pil^lek. 


Vrhw  Northern  Meiwuk  also  say 
/Boosts  dancing  swiftly  round 

of  their  way. 


',  ihirlwinds  and 
round,  and  warn 


... '^'^■^' ''''*,;■,'■  ^  ■';■''","  a! 
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TRA!!S:v:iCrRATIOlI 
In  Calif oniia,  belief  in  trrmemirrration  iD  rnoro  '^idoepread  even 
than  totoiiiiBrn.  but  UBually  less  definite  in  conception.     Among  many 
triboB  the  first  people  ^vere  animals,  ^o  after  they  bocamo  people 
v7oro  tr;mf,fonr.od  buck  into  animals  boforo  tho  prosont  pooplo  'vore 
created.     The  belief  that  existing  people,  after  death,  become  or 
enter  into  animals,  while  entertained  by  certain  tribes (as  the  north- 
em  M^  and^aWo-n^)  is  loss  common.       At  the  sa/re  time  most  of 

the  Sierra  tribes  and  uome  of  thoee  in  Southern  California  hold  that 
a  large  O^dtuLually  the  Croat  Homed  ^Dwl)  makes  a  practice  of  captur- 
ing the»ghoBt8»  of  tho  departed.       Some  of  the  beliefs  are  as  ingoni- 
ous  as  they  are  amazing.         Thus  I  have  been  asked  by  a  northern 
Mevrnk  if  I  hiid  cvor  soon  tho  bolt  of  bony  platss  that  surrounds  the 
eyeball  of  the  great  homed  owl,  and  on  replyim  that  I  had,  have  been 

0 

closely  imbricated  plates  are  the  finger  nails  of 


asBurod  tliat  those 


\ 


tho  gliosts  captured  by  tho  owl. 

Tlie    northern  Mewuk  believe  that  the  e-rjiocts  of  good  Indiana 
turn  at  oncG  into  Too^koo-le  the  Great  Homed  Ovd  and  remain  this 


/ 


bird  ever  after;       Wt  that  bad  Minns  turn  into  Kt-ta-le  tho  Barn 
0.vl    Yu>kal»lao  the  Meadowlark,  O^la-choo  the  Coyoto,   or  Choo^oo-yah 
the  Gray  Fox.     Wliatevor  animal  or  bird  an  Indian  becomes  after  death 


he  remains 


forever— tho ^'0  is  no  change  after  th^t . 


•t', 
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TranBinigration 
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Tho  Pa-we'»nan  say  that  yhon  a  pereon  diec  his  oos  or  ghost 
goes  out  and  may  p;o   into  various  aniirials  or  things.  It  may  turn 
into  an  owl  or  a  coyoto,  a  snake  or  a  lizard;  it  may  become  a 
v-'hirlv/ind ,  or  it  may  go  into  the  ground  and  become  earth.   l^arely 


it  goes  off  to  a  good  place. 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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TRAIiailGRATIOlI  III  CALIFORIIIA 
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By  C,   Hart  Merriarri. 
Among  the  Indians  of  California,  belief  in  transmigration  is 


v/idespread. 


lilanv  if  not  all  tribes. the  First  People  we^^ 

"  'v  ~ ■  ■-    ■    A. 


■  tr ahc 


fnniw*=?B*©  animals  or  other  natural  objects  before  the  present  peo- 


pie  were  created.       The  belief  that  existing  people,   after  death, 
ooffio  or  entei^into  animals, 


T'loT^thor 


bv  vjur  l/iifi  U  il)BB(a 


r  [.ir.d  the  ?Ti'""ft-r'^n>^^  less  common.       At  the  same  time 


most  of  the  Sierra  tribes  and  some  of  those  in  southern  California 


hold  that  a  large  owllusuall:-;  the  Crreat  Homed  Owl)  m-okes  a  practice  of 
captrTfing  the   'gliosts'   oi  the  de-^"^'''^'*^      ^'^•'•^" 


epar 


VA<.A-r 


asked  by  a 


*  JJorl^em  V^ewuk     if  I  had  ever  seen  the^belt  of  bony  plates     that  sur- 
rounds  the  eyeball  of  the  Great  Horned  Ov/1^  and  on  replying  that  I 
had    have  bocn*-:-"r^^   that  these  closely  imbricating  plates  are  the 
finger  nailsi  of  the  ghosts  captured  by  the  ov/1. 

The  llorthtjrn  Mev/uk  believe  that  the  ghosts  of  good  Indians 

turn  at  once  into  Too-koo-le  the  Great  Horned  Owl,   and  rerr-ain  this 

t 

bird  ever  after;     but  that  bad  Indiums  turn  into  Et-ta-le  the  Barn 


Owl,  Yu-kal-loo  the  Ivleadowlark,  0-la-choo  the  Coyote,   or  Choo~m.oo--yah 


•  I 
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the  aray  Fox.       V/hatever  mtirnnal  or  bird  an  Indian  becomes  after  death 
he  continues  to  be  forever— there  is  no  change  after  that. 


JL^^u3tVvA^U-/iA>>VM^     V\AwOL»^JV 


The  Pa-v/e-naH\say  that  when  a  person  dies  his  o£s  or  ghost 


<Sii  'a.  number  of  .  tx  x         •   +« 

goes  out  and  may  go  in t b"any  one"Xan irri: 1 1  s  or  things.     It  may  turn  m.o 
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an  owl  or%oyote,  a  snake  or  a  lizard;     it  may  become  a  whirlv/md,   or 

A.         • 

it  may  go  into  the  ground  and  become  earth;  rarely,  it  goes  off  to  a 
good  place. 


Among  the  Southern  Meb''uk  the  old  people  say  that  if  a 


person  dies  without  having  a  hole  bored  in  the 
will  turn  into  a  fish.   /^^^^-^^^^  F 
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eptiii)   of  his  nose,  he 


ji}J\!x)j<, 
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[California,  belief  in  transmigration  is 


widespread. 


•hhon  totorni 


ually  loop  dofinito  in  ooweeption.     Among  manyZjwt4 


tribes  the  ^irst "people 


were  transformed 


ibii'  Uio.v  Leeujiiu  pooplo 
into  animal  si  "before  the  present  people  were 


created.     The  belief  that  existing  people,  after  death,  become  or 
enter  into  animals,  while  entertained  by  certain  tribes  (as  the  Hoi"th- 
em  Mepvuk  andi^Pa-we-nan)  is  less  common.       At  the  same  time  most  of 

the  Sierra  tribes  and  some  of  those  in  Southern  California  hold  that 
a  large  j^wl (usually  the  Great  Homed  Owl)  makes  a  practice  of  captur- 
ing  the 'ghosts'  of  the  departed.       Some  of  the  beliefs  are  as  ingeni- 
ous as  they  are  amazing.         Thus  I  have  been  asked  by  a  Horthern 
Mewuk  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  belt  of  bony  plates  that  surrounds  the 
eyeball  of  the  %r eat  Homed  ^wl,  and  on  replying  that  I  had,  have  been 
assured  that  these  closely  imbricatX  ■  plates  are  the  finger  nails  of 


the  ghosts  captured  by  the  owl. 

The    Northern  Mewuk  believe  that  the  ghosts  of  good  Indians 
turn  at  once  into  Too-koo-le  the  Great  Horned  Owl.  and  remain  this 


; 


_; 


bird  ever  after;      but  that  bad  Indians  turn  into  Et-ta~le  the  Barn 

f  '  ( 

Owl,  Yu-kal-loo  the  Meadowlairk,  0-la-choo  the  Coyote,   or  Choonaoo-yah 

the  Gray  Fox.     Whatever  mann.al  or  bird  an  Indian  becomes  after  death 

he^yemainc  forever — there  is  no  change  after  th£t . 
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Transmigration 


The  Pa-we-nan  say  that  when  a  person  dies  his  oos  or  ghost 
goes  out  and  may  go  into  various  animals  or  things.  It  may  turn 
into  an  owl  or  a  coyote,  a  snake  or  a  lizard;  it  may  become  a 
whirlwind,  or  it  may  go  into  the  ground  and  become  earth;   ^arely^ 
it  goes  off  to  a  good  place. 
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Transmigration  in  California.  —  Among  the  Indians  of  California,  be 
lief  in  transmigration  is  widespread.  Most  of  the  tribes  say  that  the  mytho- 
logical beings  whom  they  call  "The  First  People''  became  animals  or  othei 
natural  objects  before  real  people  were  created.  The  belief  that  existing  peo- 
ple, after  death,  enter,  or  are  transformed  into  animals,  is  less  common.  At 
the  same  time  most  of  the  Sierra  tribes  and  some  of  those  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia hold  that  a  large  owl  (usually  the  Great  Horned  Owl)  makes  a  practice 
of  capturing  ghosts  of  the  departed.  This  belief  I  have  encountered  from  the 
Noto'koiyo  or  Northeastern  Maidu  southward  to  the  Tejon  and  even  to  the 
To'ngva  of  San  Gabriel. 

I  was  once  asked  by  a  Northern  Mewuk  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  broad  belt 
of  bony  plates  which  surrounds  the  eyeball  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl  (see 
accompanying  figure).  On  replying  that  I  had,  I 
was  assured  that  these  closely  imbricating  plates 
are  the  "finger-nails  all  jammed  tight  together  of 
the  ghosts  caught  by  the  owl." 

The  Northern  Mewuk  believe  that  the  ghosts  of 
good  Indians  turn  at  once  into  the  Great  Horned 
Owl  (Too-koo-le)  and  remain  this  bird  forever 
after;  but  that  bad  Indians  turn  into  the  Barn  Owl  (Et-ta'-le),  the  Meadow- 
Lark  (Yu'-kal-loo),  the  Coyote  (O'-la-choo),  or  the  Gray  Fox  (Choo'-moo- 
yah).  Whatever  mammal  or  bird  an  Indian  becomes  after  death  he  continues 
to  be  forever  —  there  is  no  change  after  that. 

The  Pa'-we-nan  or  Southwestern  Maidu  say  that  when  a  person  dies  his 
spirit  (oos)  goes  out  and  may  go  into  any  one  of  a  number  of  animals  or  things. 
It  may  turn  into  an  owl  or  a  coyote,  a  snake  or  a  lizard ;  it  may  become  a 
whirlwind,^  or  it  may  go  into  the  ground  and  become  earth;  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  it  goes  off  to  a  good  place. 

Among  the  Southern  Mewuk  the  old  people  say  that  if  a  person  dies  without 
a  hole  in  the  septum  of  the  nose,  he  will  turn  into  a  fish.  In  this  tribe  it  was 
formerly  the  practice  of  both  men  and  women  to  perforate  the  nose  for  the 
insertion  of  a  rod  of  white  stone  or  shell  called  kun-no^-wah, 

C.  Hart  Merriam, 


^  The  Northern  Mewuk  also  say  that  whirlwinds  and  dust  whirls  are  ghosts  dancing 
swiftly  round  and  round,  and  warn  people  to  keep  out  of  their  way. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XXII.  —  October-December, 

1909.  — No.  LXXXVI. 
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TSIM-SHB-AN 


New  Metlakatla,   Anatto  Island,    June  4,    1899.        We  went   down  to 
the  Indian  village  of  New  Metlakatla,   where  we  were  received  by  Mr. 
Duncan  who  "brought  the  Indians  here  and   is  their  head. 


New  Metlakatla  is   a  very  interesting  place.    The  Indians  built  the 


whole  town  themselves,    schoolhouse,   town  hall,    church,    salmon  cannery. 


saw  mill  and  all.    They  live   in  tidy  board  houses. 


fences  and 


broad  plank  walks. 

On  landing,  a  number  of  us  went  to  Mr.  Duncan's  house  and  he  gave 
us  the  history  of  his  42  years  with  the  Indians,  including  the  events 
leading  to  the  abandonment  of  Old  Metlakatla  in  British  Columbia  and 
the  transfer  of  the  tribe  and  settlement  to  Anette  Island  on  American 
soil.  He  then  showed  us  several  of  the  buildings  and  the  church.  The 
church  seats  800  and  is  nicely  finished  in  natural  woods —  chiefly 
cedar  and  coast  hemlock.  It  spans  70  ft.  inside.  We  attended  services 
here  at  10:30.  Our  "chaplain",  Mr.  Nelson,  made  a  brief  address  (aft- 
er the  first  music),  followed  by  the  regular  sermon  by  Mr.  Duncan, 


who  spoke  throughout  in  the  native  language,  Tsim-  she-an. 


The  settlement  is  cleverly  laid  out  with  four  houses  to  the  block. 


so  each  one  has  a  cormer  lot!   ^  cH4>v^-^ 


(Harriman  Alaska  Expd.  Jour#  X  259  1899.) 
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The  T86ii*>nah-keii»ne8  say  that  some  of  their 
people  eat  a  very  email  Katydid  in  order  to  become 
good  singers,  beliering  that  the  song  of  the  Katydid 
will  strengthen  their  own  voices. 

Aaong  the  Tsen«-nah'-ken'»nes .  as  anoi^  certain 
other  Athapascan  tribes*  many  of  the  bands  are  named 
from  the  ral  ley,  river,  or  mountain  on  which  they 
li?e.  ?or  this  purpose  the  word  ge-.ah~hiihng ,  meaning 
^belongs  to  the  place."  is  added  to  the  locality 
name. 
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TYPES  OF  INPIAN  BASKETS 
Introduction. 


In  the  early  days  Indian  baskets  were  made  in  th  eastern  United 
States,  "but  our  forefathers  were  not  interested  in  basketry  and  al- 


most nothing  of  the  art  has  been  preserved.  The  basketry  of  toda3'. 


except  the  uninportant  sweet-grass  and  flat  plaited  baskets  still 
manufactured  by  a  few  tribes  in  New  York,  Maine  and  New  Brunswick, 


"> 


and  the  cane  baskets  of  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  and  Chitemachans 
of  Louisiana,  is  practically  restricted  to  the  region  west  of  the 


Rocky  Mountains 


C, 


9 


The  plains  Indians  do  not  make  baskets 


But  among  the  tribes  liviiig  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from  Old  Mexico  to  Alaska,  basket 
making  iaalmost  universal,  and  the  numbefv  and  variety  of  types  is 
extraordinary.    In  the  desert  region  of  the  southwest  (Arizona, New 
Mexico,  Old  Mexcio,  and  southern  California)  most  of  the  cooking 


vessels  and  some  of  the  water  jars  are  of  native  made  pottery,  but 

baskets ^of  various  kinds,  are  in  common  use;  and  in  t/he  vast 


territory  stretching  from  the  Colorado  River  north  and  west,  nearly 


Ji 


,■--1  .   ,  .  wiif  «  ^^^-^r^t  W^     *  -»*  *  I'SNfr^-**-  _^ 


Types  of  I.B.  2 

all  the  water  bottlei,  cooking  vessels,  receptacles,  and  household 

dishes  and  utensils  are  of  basketry 

The  new-born  babe  is  crackled,  and  carried  in  a  basket;  nearly 
all  kinda  of  food  are  gathered,  stored,  cooked,  and  served  in  basket^j 
water  is  brou^t  and  cooled  in  baskets;  burdens,  no  matter  how  hea\'y 
are  carried  in  baskets;  baskets  are  employed  in  the  capture  of  fish 

^ 

and  game;  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  annual  feasts  and  fes- 
tivities, and  are  indispensable  features  of  cerain  wedding,  religious, 
and  nortuary  ceremonies.   After  death  basket  urns  are  used  as  re- 
ceptacles  for  food  for  the  journey  to  the  Unknown,  and  the  most  pre- 
cious  pieces  are  mimed  in  memory  of  the  departed.  In  olden  times 
certain  tribes  actually  placed  their  dead  in  baskets  and  laid  them 
away  in  caves.   It  is  literally  true  therefore  that  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  baskets  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  lives  of 
Indians. 


A  large  part  of  the  lives  of  the  women  is  occupied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  baskets,  and  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the 


materials  of  which  they  are  made.  Many  of  the  finer  baskets  require 


Types  I.B.  3 

a  great  length  of  time  for  their  construction,  some  a  year,  some 


'VjJiiKJlJlA^^*''^ — 


\ 


a 


year  r   An  equal  period  is  expended  in  the  search*  for 


and  preparation  of  the  materials.  The  squaws  make  long  journeys 
from  their  homes  to  distant  parts;  they  climb  lofty  mountains; 
they  traverse  deep  canyons;  they  search  the  lake  shores  and  the 
marshes,  and  they  invade  the  torrid  deserts  to  procure  the  plants 
that  possess  the  various  qualities  necessary  in  the  construction  of 


the  different  tjTpes. 

Indian  women  are  economic  botanists  of  a  very  high  order.  They 
not  only  have  a  name  for  every  tree,  every  shrub,  and  the  majority 

^iS;gfbStW  know  the  safc  proper  it  ies  and  vitui^es^  ' 


of  flowering  plants 


they  know  what  species  have  roots,  seeds,  fruits,  or  other  parts 


su 


itable  for  food,  those  that  are  serviceable  as  medicines,  those 


that  make  the  best  bows  and  arrows,  and  those  that  are  adapted  for 


1 

I 


V 


the  different  typos  o.'  baskets.  They  know  moreover,  Lhe  relative 
textile  strength  of  the  root,  stern,  hark,  wood  and  seed  pod  of  a 


siiifcr'isin^.ly  lar^e  number  of  species.  They  know  which  roots  and 
shoots  best  resist,  particular  kinds  of  wear  ana  strain,  which  ^re 

t 

most  flexible,  ana  which  most  durable.  Tliey  are  acquainted  with. 


the  variations  in 


strength  ana  brittlenesss  that  depend  on  a^^e,  and 
know  at  what  period  of  the  year  the  shoots  and  branches  are  most 


easily  split  and  quartered;  and 


changes  of  color  in  the  bark  and  s 


r   are  familiar  with  the  seasonal 


terns.  Thus  the  red-bua  is  select- 


ed after  the  fall  rains,  when  the  shoots  are  brightest  roa.  The 

« 

* 

tule,  the  buli-ush^and  the  yucca  leaf  are  gathe-ed  green  and  care- 
fully cur-ed  when  green  tones  are  aesired;  they  are  ailoweu  to  mature 
and  ripen  in  the  sun  when  rich  yellows  and  golden  browns  are  sought, 
and  so  on  with  an  infinite  number  of  materials. 


It. .  «J 


PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  OF  BASKETS 
In  addition  to  the  compactly  woven  decorated  baskets  ordinarily 
purchased  "by  collectors  and  everywhere  seen  in  the  shops,  each  trihe 
makes  and  has  in  daily  use  a  number  of  kinds  which,  while  less  orna- 
mental, are  no  less  important  as  household  utensils.  The  number  of 
these  varies  with  the  tribe,  but  in  all  more  than  thirty  kinds  or 
types  seem  worthy  of  recognition.These  may  be  grouped  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  as  by  form,  structure  (or  'weave'),  function,  and  so  on. 
Arranged  by  uses,  they  maj  be  classed  as: 


Muwa,  Paiute , Washoe 


Cooking  bowls 


%tiUA   A  Nishinam 


Klickatat  and  Britiati  Columbia 


Hoopa,Quinault 


Twined  -I  Tlingit,Chilkat,Haida 


Poma 


Individual  mush  and  soup  bowls 


^Coiled 
Twined 


Meal  and  flour  bowls(shallow)Pima, Apache, Nishinam 
Seed  gathering  baskets 


Seed  paddles 

Seed  bottles, for  carrying  on  j ourneysCUte, Paiute, Navaj o) . 


■..tv:.,' 


^'^'r'x 


Storage 


baskets 


foir 


food 


(Coildd  gl*ain  jai*8(  Apache,  Pima  etc. 
Size  medium  J 
portable    *\ 

(Twined  Pinole  urns (Shasta) 


Size  large. 

when  full     St. 

Stat  ionery 


Twined: Hoopa, for  acorns, roots, fish, etc 


Coiled:Mariposa,Cocepa  etc  for  grain 


Size  huge; always  fixed      v 
and  immovable .Permanent 


/fc,wa  for  acorns 

iMohave  for  corn^mtesquitabeans 


granaries. Usually  elevateli  ^ 

on  posts  or  housetops;        jLuiseno  for  acorns, beans, 

sometimes  enclosed  m         f        grain  *La'. 

wicker  buildings,  V_ 

(coiled 
CircuifcO*    A 

Twined  (wocus  shaker) 

Snow-shoe  shape 


Winnowers 


Sdaret 


Porno 
Hoopa 


Roasters 


Scoop- trays 


Berry  and  Fruit  baskets 


Cider  filters 


Water  bottles 


Drinking  cups 


--.-     ,s»<-   4.  v..  .-  .  ■,,      ..  .  - 


Baskets  for  catching  fish 

Baskets  for  carrying  fish 

Baskets  for  carrying  live  quail 

Baskets  for  gathering  cocoons  or  worms 

Burden  baskets (for  carrying  on  the  hack) 

Pack  baskets  for  horses 

Trunks  for  carrying  in  canoes  (British  Columbia 

Carrying  bags   (Nez  Perce  etc) 

Papoose  baskets 


Hats 


Ammunition  tubes  (Huna  Tlingit 


Hanging 


"Ke^Juw.  sJ^Juvv^  (^>\^  ^uirfeLs^  vJ::fe>JUt:fcSa^ 


Trinket  baskets 


Pa  iute,  Washoe 

Muwa 

Lu i  s e no ( Guar 1 ta } 


General  receptacles  tLuiaeno,  etc 

^Coiled 

Gambling  trays 

Twined 


Hopi  sacred  meal  trays 

Feast  bowls  and  various  ceremonials ( Muwa, Necenon 


Mortuary  urns 


.■■■s'i' 


>->.l'/' 


Sacrificial  baskets  [y^^ — V=^<1 

No  single  tribe  has  all  of  these  but  many  tribes  have  each  a 


r  "-\  ;.  ' 


dozen  or  fifteen — some  more. 


It  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  between 
the  categories;  still  in  most  cases  those  here  given  may  be  easily 
recognized,  ^k  basket  is  often  used  for  mows  than  one  purpose. 


-Thus  hats^ 


drinking  cups;    winnowers  and 
scoop-trays  are^^H^^d^^s^roasters ,  and  al^fea?  <teying;^fruit»       the 


compactly  woven  burden  baskets  are 

,  and  so  on. 


■^^^UA^  'VA^/a^joiJ^ 


gathering 


'»•  f  ,  ,1*- 


'•'.■.".•-'••.  ^^;'*,■.'-^'-••■■'■V!.|«^>^^^-^%'^''■''■V' ■•'■"'  v'^'i-.'.-/i  ;■<;■(■'■. •■^■^  .:'^.  •,.■ 


Hera  raj^  animals  wore  already  saddled  and,  adding  the  baskets 

to  their  packs,  I  at  once  set  out  across  tho  Sierra  by  way  of  Mono 
Trail—up  Bloody  Canyon,  down  Tuolumne  r.eadows,  and  over  the  land  of 

granite  domes  to  Lake  Tenaya  and  the  Yosemite--the  very  same  trail  thb 

Mono  Indians  have  followed  for  generations  on  their  annual  jouznoys 

across  the  mountains  for  aeorni,  on  their  hunting  trips  for  blatk- 

tail  deer,  and  also,  in  all  probability,  the  route  taken  by  one  of 

their  war  parties  in  the  tall  of  1853,  in  returning  from  the  Yosomito, 

whe^^e,  in  retribution  for  a  pilfering  expedition,  they  killed  the  old 

chief  Tenaya  and  practically  extinguished  his  band."" 


MERRIAM    COLLECTION   OF  BASKETS  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  JINPlANa 


Tmaci 


No. 


'oxSfli^A^^    vX^ 


^  Kml^i^^w 


vvo 


jL/v.^A>5ji_^!^    ^ 


VU)  :i^^■'^a^ 


m^x\x,s~;>1 


^__^TJ^  jU^!^x.o 


'MlV'''' 


' i.?^.'^'!:::::.^  -W-^^VMM^M:P^^ 


m^^W^^^^W^^^M^^W^M^i 


470 


NATURAL  HISTORY  k.  S-^.-Q^  ItXX. 
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On  the  left  is  the  basket  used  by  the  women  in  bringing  the  cassava  roots  from  the  field.  When 
in  use  these  burden-baskets  rest  on  the  woman's  back;  the  supporting  strap  passes  across  the  woman's 
forehead.  In  the  middle  picture  is  shown  a  cassava  grater  of  wood  with  imbedded  pebbles.  The 
sieve  on  the  right  is  woven  of  fine  strips  of  cane 


.1 
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On  the  left  is  the  basket  used  by  the  women  in  bringing'  the  cassava  roots  from  the  field.  When 
in  use  these  burden-baskets  rest  on  the  woman's  back ;  the  supporting  strap  passes  across  the  woman's 
forehead.  In  the  middle  picture  is  shown  a  cassava  grater  of  wood  with  imbedded  pebbles.  The 
sieve  on  the  right  is  woven  of  fine  strips  of  cane 


y«K^E7^SteiS^^i^ 


"  -..'::■■;,'  ■  "v'Xr'l 
■r-'.i  Kii'v'^-iil 


a 


^^^i^v^  ^ 


^       ^)L<JO^  KjlAj^ 


^^-^B^ 


-.f.-j7- -TontTNrJK-^;-.r ''■-■■'.-  .-■-j.y-.^^xn 


Wj»^/>^^y^    ^-kJL^^, 


\ 
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In  preparing  the  acorn  meal,  wl.ich  constututes  tho  principal 
food  of  the  Indians  of  Celifo^'nia,  various  tnetKods  are  pursued.     A 


mortar  is  a  fundamental  necessit^-sor ethinyl,   in  which  the  acorns 
may  be  crushed^  IVherovor  one  travles  in  tho  Sierra,  from  the  mid- 
dle bolt  down,  he  comes  across  holes  in  the  granite. rocks  like  those 


shown  in  fi^. 


The  loose  stones  on  top  are  vhe  combinea  pestle 


and  rubbing  stone,  used  for  crushing  acorns  and  for  inibbing  or 


grinding  them  into  m.eal.  The  finishea  mortar  holes  are  usually 


to  the 


9  or  10  inches  deep  by  7  or  8  in  diameter  at  mouth, v 


bottom,  which  is  the  size  of  tho  hammer  end  of  the  pestle.  When 
they  get  deeper  they  are  usually  abandoned,  and  new  holes  are  made. 
It  is  marvelous  how  thay  can  be  made  so  rouno  and  smooth.  The  women 

t 

are  sociable  and  like  to  work  in  company,  where  they  can  operate 

•  ■  •  •  * 

the  pestles  in  rythm  to  their  songs. 

The  mortars  of  tho  Sierra  Indians  are  holes  in  the  solid  granite 
rock;  those  of  the  Indians  of  southern  California  are  poHable  stones 
usually  finished  on  the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  inside.  Some  of 
them,  have  a  basket  rim  or  flange  around  the  top  to  keep  the  frafl- 


f 


ments  from  spattering  out 


In  riorthwestom  California  several  tribes  have  mortars  of  a  very 


different  sort.  They   are  of  2  parts:  a  flat  sto  e 


scooped 


and  a  babket  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  which  sim- 


outVa^ little  bit. 


ply  rests  against  tho  flat/v»*«^*«  The  squaw  puts  her  le^s  across  the 


edges  of,  the  basket,  holding  it  firmly  against  the  stnno,  while  she 
wields  the  pestle.  The  mortar  basket  is  stregthened  by  one  or 
more  rods  or  withs  coiled  like  a  hoop  around  the  middle  or  lower 
part.  The  bottom  strands  are  of  buckskin,  so  that  when  the  postlo 
slips  a  little  i\>  will  not  l  reak  them,  as  it  would  if  the  #iole 


basket  wftf^of  IrootA. 


.  VMjajA 


Another  t^^e  of  basket,  which  is .very  rare^  is  a  bortar  and  basket 
combined.  The  mortar  in  this  case  is  a  granite  rock  weighing  about 
100  pounds,  with  the  basket  cemented  around  the  edge  with  a  kind  of 

y 

pitch, which  probably  came  from  the  asphalt  wells  on  the  Santa  Bar- 


bara Islands. 


.■'*:.  -■'"..^i 


// 


Another  design  which  is  even  more  common  and  more  wiaespread 
is  the  water  snake.  A  zigzag  hl&ck  band^  a  water  snake  swimming, 
being  the  Indians'  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  snake  in  the  water. 
The  comjTionest  form  is  a  single  sne>.e  around  the  periphery  of  the 
basket.  But  thero  aro  often  two  or  more,  ana  many  baskets  have  2 
series,  one  horizontal,  the  other  verLical.  In  this  case  the  hori- 


zontal bands  are  always  2 


while  the  vertical  vary  from 


2  to  5.  The  headquarters  for  these  baskets  is  the  region  between 
the  F^'esno  and  San  Joaquin  rivers(am.ong  the  Nim  and  Chuckchancy 
Indians)  but  they  occur  also  among  the  Kuwa  Inaians  farther  north, 
in  the  middle  Sierra  region  of  Toulumne  ana  Calaveras  counties. 
Another  common  reptile  design  is  a  convention  representing  a 


turtle.  It  consists  of  a  rectangle  with  a  rod  projecting  from  each 


f  .. 


end.  thus 


The  turtle  fi^-,ures  in  the  creation  myths 


of  many  tribes  and  the  design  is  common  among  jyiony  fciniboc,  particu- 
larly  in  the  southern  Sierra  region. 


Lightning  is  fairly  corrjrion  in  tho  designs  or  certain  ^ribos. 
I  have  seen  it  among  the  northern  Nm-Wcr.s,  the  Paiutes^  ejid  the  Pana  - 


mint  Shos?iones.  Figure 


shows  a  basket  made  by  the  Panamint 


Shoshones,  in  the  deserts  east  of  the  souUur'n  Sierra,  which  has 
nine  streaks  of  lightning  on  its  sides.  It  is  probably  commemora- 
tive of  some  great  storm  in  which  one  of  the  maker's  near  relatives'— 
perhaps  her  husband- or  son--was  killed  by  lightning.  Violent  storms, 
called  cloudbursts,  occur  nearly  every   year  in  the  uesert  re^^ion  of 


southeastern  California,  and  people  are  sometimes  killed  by  them 


The  high  artistic  sonso  possessed  by  Indians  is  something  with 

■ 

which  they  are  rarely  credited,  though  v/ell  known  to  students  and 
lovers  oi  basketry,  V/ho  can  look  without  admiration  at  the  simple 
but  beautiful  and  effective  lines  of  many  of  the  bowls  and  urns, 
as  for  instance  those  pictured  in  figures     and        .  And 
whoever  saw  a  Grecian  urn,  with  more  perfect  lines  than  the  Pana- 
mint  one  show  in  fig.        . 


Q> 


5'-.:  ■•\t| 


i 
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Aside  f^'om  the  s^iall  seod-ca.r raying  bottles,  which  are  used  to 
carry  food  in  when  tT'avoling,  thero  are  a  number  of  kinas  of  lar^e 


receptacles  for  storir:^  seeds.  Fig, 


shows  a  common  form  in 


use  ejnong  the  Mohave  Indians  of  Arizona.  The  Apaches  and  Pimas 
make  similar  ones.  The  Hoopas  in  northern  California  make  beauti- 
ful storehouse  baskets  in  t?/ined  weave,  highly  ornainented.  Some 
of  these  are  of  very   large  size,  for  storing  acorns  ana  dried  fish 


(fig. 


).  In  the  Hoopa  countrj^  the  main  room  of  the  house  is 


below  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  sort  of  well,  say  6  feet 
deep,  and  the  house  that  stands  over  it  is  enough  larger  to  leave 
a  shelf,  say  3  feet  wide,  running  all  around, from  which  a  laauer 

« 

leads  down  to  the  floor  of  the  room.  A  short  time  ago  a  Hoopa  In- 
dian who  was  a  worthless  fellow  ana  had  laid  up  no  food  for  himself 
got  pretty  hungry,  ana  visitea  the  camp  of  a  ^qvy   industrious  fam- 


ily. He  hid  in  the  bushes  and  watched  the  house  until  he  saw  the 


"tiolv~ 


man  go  8.way  to  work;  the  th  womftn  also  went  out.  As  soon  as  Lhey 
had  gone  ho  sneaked  into  the  house  and  went  to  a  big  basket  iaa 


which 


dried  salmon.  But  uhe  salmon  supply  was  pret- 


ty low,  and  he  could  not  reach  it.  So  he  maao  a  great  effort  and 


Bl 


A  ■■'  - 


f 


actually  jumped  into  the  liasket.  Here  he  settled  himself  comforta- 
bly  and  being  very  hun^i,ry^  ate  until  he  got  drowsy  and  finally 


; 


; 


fell  asleep.  Meanwhile  the  family  rotumad  a.na  built  a  firo  down 
below.  He  suddenly  waked  up  with  a  start  and  made  a  sudden, which 
overturned  the  basket  which,  with  him  inside,  tumbled  off  the  ledge 
and  fell  tsto  the  bottom,  where  tho  people  wore,  frightening  them 
very  much  of  course.  Then  he  climbed  outi'  and  ran  up  the  ladaer 
and  rushed  out  and  away  into  tho  woods  to  hide.  His  shame  was  so 
gT^eat  that  he  remained  out  of  sight  for  2  weeks  before  hunger  forced 
him  to  roturn. 


V  -i  a- 


r 


is  anotfier  type  of  the  same  kind  of  basket — of  the 


Hoopa  storehouse  basket.  These  storehouses  are  movable,  but  when 
full  their  weight  makes  thiom  practically  stationary. 

Many  tribes  have  permanent  granaries  which  are  stationary  and 
cannot  be  moved.  There  are  many  types  of  these  granaries  several 


of  which  I  have  photographed.  The  one  shown  in  fig 


I  discover- 


ed in  a  wicker-woi^k  outhouse  on  the  ranch  of  a  Luisono  Indian  near 


Rincon  in  San  Diego  County,  California.  It  contained  perhaps  30 


or  40  bushols  of  wheat. 


.*,;:  •:.>  .^■^ 


I 
I 


N 


On  the  dosort  many  are  filled  with  mesquite  leans  and  some  with 
corn.  In  southwestern  Arizona  they  are  often  placed  on  top  of  the 
houses  whore  they  are  safe  from  many  kinds  of  small  animals  [ii^*       ) 

To  my  mind  the  most  picturesque  of  all  Indian  £^ranaries  are 
those  made  by  the  California  Sierra  Indians  for  storin^^  acorns. 


shows  an  acorn  cache  of  the  Muwa  Indians  which  I  photo- 


graphed in  the  Yosemite  Valley  a  few  years  ago. [The  modern  ideas 
of  improving  the  valley  have  resulted,  I  rogret  to  say,  in  the  des- 
truction of  these  beautiful  caches.]  They  are  made  of  willow  wick- 
er work^  covered  on  the  outside  with  pine  boughs,  ana  contain  from 
10  to  20  bushels  of  acorns,  which  the  Indians  get  at  through  a 
sm.all  hole  in  the  side,  near  the  bottom,  into  which  the  hand  can 


bo  thrust. 


are  still  being  made  by  the  older 

women \«tta—wi  a  consiaerauie  nuiuuoi  %iwy  are  f^^^A^^^^^^^jJp'^^T" 

-   -^    •   "   ° T^-ie  increased  demand  and  highctprites 


^I^X'jjo^^lMcJ^^^^^^*^'^^  V*^^"^^ 


have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the^SSt^and  lowering  tlie  ' 


quality.  The  result  io TTie  effort  to  produce  as  many 


as  possii  le  leads 


to  deterioration  in  workmanship.  Still 


another  effect  is  noticeable-a  tendency  to  overload  with  ornamenta- 

to  ike   demand  for  much  decorated  pieces. 


tion.  This  is  in  obedience 


Nevertheless  certain  old  squaws  still  continue  to  spend  months  each 
year  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  materials,  and  exercise 
their  highest  skill  and  workmanship  in  building  baskets  of  the  oldti«e 
sort.   Such  baskets  are  trWres  indeed  and  their  makers  should  be 


we 


11  paid  and  made  to  feel  that  one 'best'  basket  is  worth  100  ordi- 


nary ones. 


The  tribes  making  most  baskets  at  the  present  time  are  the  Pi- 
mas  and  /Apaches  of  Arizona;^  the  Hoopas  and  Pit  Rivers  of  northern 


California,  the  so-called  Pom 


tribes  of  Mendocina  and  Lake  Counties, 


the  s 


o 

o-called  Tulare  tribes  of  the  ^uth^ierra,  the' Mission  tribes -^ 


jj ..  :-..-ff 


&*»'i 


c 


2 


Southern  Californa,  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  tribes  of  Oregon,  and  the 
northrwest  Coast  bribes  of  Washington,  British  Columbia  and  southeas- 


'  tern  Alaska.   The  Paiutes  and  Panamint  ShoshMes  of  Nevada 


and  eastern 


California, the  Midu  and  Klamath  River  Tribes  of  northern  California, 
the  Klickatat  of  the  Cascade  Rang\  and  a  few  others  also  make  some 
good  baskets,  but  the  output  is  much^i^w  thmjin  the  case  of  ^tribes 

previously  mentioned. 

Incomprehensible  as  it  may  seem,  basket  making  ha^  been  discour- 

\ 
ti^   some  cases  practically  prohibited  ly  Missionaries  and  teachers 

of  Indian  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "perpetuating  heathenish 


practices 


« t 


In  many  cases  this  kind  of  teaching  is  responsible  for 


the  lamentable  fact  that  the  young  and  miadle-aged  squaws  ^  rarely 
make  baskets.   Basket  waking  today  offers  the  Indian  women  the  best, 


surest,  and  in  nany:,  cases  the  onlyrwafof  earning  "^jl^m^orabl^ 
living.  It  should  be  encouraged^by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  our  rapidly  disappearing  Indians. 


.....  , 


c 


The  urn  shcfwn  in  fig 


was  taken  i'rom  a  hurial  cave  and 


ontain'd  food  for  the  journey  to  the  unknovm.     It  was  made  by  a 


vor 


^r   old  woman  who  used  to  be  an  expert  basket  maker,  buo  she  had 


passed  her  prime.  The  dark  design  of  the  middle  represents  the 
River  of  Death,  and  the  black  areas  on  either  side  indicate  that  it 
was  made  during  the  mourning  period.  There  is  a  series  of  snakes 
around  the  margin,  and  a  series  of  worms  at  the  mouth. 


'r;f^:,V? 


%  • 


In  the  Panamint  Shoshone  urn  shown  in.  figure 


there  are  at 


the  bottoms 


wliich  tena 


or  the  black  aiamonds  little  patches  of  white  quills 
i  to  IK^  om>  the  aesign  ana  niake  it  very  strikirog. 


In  another  very  choice  Panan^int  Shoshone  mortuary  urn  (fig.    ) 


the  designs  are  in  several  colors,  varying  from  black  to  purple 
and  red,  with  some  that  are  almost  orange. 


«^t^ 


.■/ 


There  are  many  types  of  ceremonial  baskets,  and  they  play  im- 
portant parts  in  the  festal,  religious,  and  morti^ary  rites  of  the 


tribes.  Fig 


shows  a  large  one  used  by  the  northern  Mu-wa  in 


the  fall  acorn  feast.  The  design  is  symbolic.  The  single  outline 
represents  mountains.  Then  there  are  series  of  bl&ck  triangles  arrayij- 
od  in  large  narrow  triangles,  which  represent  flocks  of  geese  flying. 
This  means  that  when  the  geese  migrate  in  the  lall  the  acorn  har- 
vest  is  mature  and  has  been  gathered,  p^nd  it  is  time  for  the  acorn, 
feast.  In  tho  gaps  between  the  mountains,  a  little  above  the  mid- 
die  of  the  basket,  is  a  circle  of  small  vertical  desi^-ns  represent- 
ing the  extended  hand.  This  means  that  the  Inaians  who  give  Uie 
feast  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  the  bands  or  tribes  thej  have 
invitea  to  tho  feast.  In  the  upper  row  are  clasped  h^rnds,  signify- 
ing that  the  invited  gxiests  lave  accepted,  are  friends,  and  will 


come 


to  the  feast.  It  is  very  difficult  to  purchase  a  basket  iike 


this.  The  Indians  trulu  maintain  that  they  need  it,  and  that  no 
other  basket  can  take  its  place. 

Another,^. much  better  known  type  of  ceremonial  baskei/  is 
the  wedding  bowl  4 f  ig'* '•  ^- -  )  >^ade  and  used  by  the  Mavajo  Indians. 


It  has  a  br^a'd  band  of  mountains  around  the  inside,  interrupted  by 

■ 

an  open  narrow  passage, which  in  the  ceremonials,  as  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  must  always  point  toward  the  east  or  the 
west,  and  must  not  be  rotated  so  it  will  face  any  othor  direction. 


F  igure 


shows  a  Hopi  sacrea  meal  uray,  which  is  very  dif- 


ferent from  the  meal  trays  vised  by  the  otlier  tribes. 


Figure 


shows  the  sacred  meal  tray  of  the  Wiktchumne  Indians 


The  designs  ^'epresent  Wal-wal  the  butterfly  and  the  way  he  flies, 
and  Sow-wa-rii  the  turtle.  Tho  turtle  is  a  sacrod  animal  among 
most  tribes.  He  figures  in  the  myths  of  creation,  and  is  given  a 


conspicuous  place  on  the  ceremonials. 


K 


REQUEST  FOR  A  GRANT  TO  STUDY  INDIAN  BASKETRY 

By  C.Hart  Merriam 


To  the 

Pr4iidtnt  of  the  Cargenie  Institution 


Sir: 


I  beg  leave  to  «l*»»«r  the  attention  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 


tion to  a  small  and  almost  neglected  field  in  Anthropology,  namely. 


Indian  Basketry,  and  to 


a  small  grant  for  the  purpose  of  con- 


/■ 


ducting  original  investigations  and  securing  the  necessary  specimens 


before  it  is  too  late. 


IMPORTANCE. — Baskets  are  made  by  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  including  all  or  nearly  all 
of  those  inhabiting  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  from  Mexico  to  Arctic 


Alaska. 


They  play  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 


furnishing  their  hats,  cradales,  jugs,  water  and  grain  bottles, 
trinket  and  work  baskets,  and  most  of  the  implements  and  utensils  in 


daily  use,  -aa^the  back-packs  for  carrying  burdens,  the  seives,  winnow- 
ers and  roasters,  and  the  receptacles  for  collecting,  storing,  pre- 
paring, cooking  and  serving  food.   Of  basketry  also  are  the  vessels 
used  on  sacred  and  ceremonial  loecasions.  Many  are  of  exquisite 
workmanship  and  ornamented  with  pleasing  and  symbolic  designs,  tts^aliy 


\ 


.,;  ^v   ,.■!  ■.■".-?^^;ri'- 1'.'  '7^".^^^^ 


[XV;v..':*v4.^,^  ;. 


.  Some  are  art  treasures  of  a  high  order,  excelling 


in  grace,  sjrme try  and  beauty  of  design. 

The  women  devote  a  great  part  of  their  lives  to  the  labor  of 
collecting  and  preparing  the  materiaCTs,  and  weaving  them  into  their 
final  forms  in  the  finished  baskets.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
^articles  so  closely  associated  with  the  activities  of  the  people. 


from  the  cradile  to  the  grave. 


ly  undo 


(Vaa-cAN- 


throw  .li^iht  on  their  customs/  and  mental  processes. 


'/ 


Nevertheless  it 


is  safely  within  the  truth  to  say  that  out  of  [the]  upwards  of  100 
tribes  of  basket-making  Indians  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two 


0^  which  the  materials,  uses,  names,  designs  and  ceremonial  functions 


of  the  baskets  are  tihornnrrhl^r  known . 

URGENCY^  ei'''  Tllfi  WORK.— The  day  for  obtaining  valuable  baSket^ f ran 
the  Indians  is  already  in  the  eleventh  hour  and  what  remains  to  be 
done  must  be  done  quickly  if  at  all.  Within  the  past  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  fully  fifty  tribes  of  basket-making  Indians  have  become 
extinct.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  not  a  single  basket  4* 

remains to  show  the  character  of  the  workmanship  or  the 

tinpea   of  the  designs.   Of  the  tribes  not  yet  extinct,  a  few  carry  on 


'^SSSBSflV^SKBUTi 


the  art  as  of  old,  but  in  most  cases  the  "best  basket  makers  are 


either  dead  or  too  old  to  do  good  work,  and  the  younger  women^o  not 

article 
make  baskets  at  all  or  make  a  deteriorated  kind,  and  are  ignorant 


of  the  meaning  of  the  old  symbolic  designs. 


WCck^ 


most 


tribes  therefore  fine  basketry  is  already  a  lost  art. 


Neverthe- 


less, among  the  old  Indians  priceless  treasures  nay  still  be  found, 
and  now  and  then  the  meaning  of  a  sacred  design  may  be  learned.   In 
the  case  of  ordinary  baskets,  a  rich  harvest  of  information  awaits 
the  earnest  student  who  in  the  near  future  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  jfo  carry  on  this  line  of  investigation  among  the  west  coast 


tribes. 


^mIsuJL 


Another  cause  of  the  ?*w««^  disappearance  of  good  baske¥s,^,^kftd 


at  t>ho 


B  in  ui'* 


■romaig^  is  the  present  mania  for  collecting  baskets.  For  several 


years  hundreds  of  people  having  no  interest  either  in  Inaians  or 

^Science  have  been  eagerly  buying  up  almost  everything  in  the  shape  of 

a  basket  that  was  offered  for  sale.  \lfiO   data  are  obtainea^with  thom 

hi  Mimiv  ca[ws.,not  even  the  name  of  the  tribe — and  tlie  baskets  instod 

\ 


'^Tf^HtjjfC^ 


'■^Y>T'<y'*t\' 


^ 


of  being  preserved  in  museums  are  scattorod  ms- private  families  all  "^ 

4 

over  tli9  land.   The  present  demana  is  so  great  that  niunorous  dealer: 


have  gone  into  the  business  and  Jw^  agents  or  buyers  agoing  about 


constantly  among  the  Indians  Ve  pickpup  everything 


A 


COST.—  the  expense  of  the  investigation  consists  mainly  of  two 

•  « 

items— traveling  expenses  and  cost  of  the  baskets.  Owing  to  the  num- 
ber and  enthusiasm  of  liasket  collectors  the  price  has  gone  up  rapialy 


during  the  past 


years  and  now  really  good  baskets  are  rarely  got 
^}J^^^~J[^^^  /70m  the  Indians  for  less  than  ten  dollars^t^d  from  .   '. 
this  UT)  to  f  ifty  aft^  even  more/J^  The  sura  of  $2000/  a  year  for  several 
y?ars,  if  judiciously  expended,  would  result  in  Lho  accumulation  of  a 
choice  collection  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  ^etl-inologj^. 

PROPOSAL.— My  field  work  in  the  west  takes  me  for  several  months 
each  year  into  the  country  of  the  basket- making  Indians  where  I  enjoy 
unusual  opportunities  for  securing  valuable  specimens  and  original 


data. 


y  i'ntftrftfit    in  thff-sntrt»^  I  should  be  glad  ef-the 


o^jpuj  Ijuiiiliy  to  collect  baskets  and  data  for  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
and  if  the  Trustees  see  fit  to  place  $2^0.  a  year  at  my  disposal  for 


:"'r^  :■> 


this  purpose^  Ishould  be  glad  to  expend  thar  whole  of  it  in  the  p«*t- 


\ 


of  material.  When  the  collection  is  completed  I  should  be  glad 


to  prepare  a  work  on  the  basketry  of  t5^  North  American  Indians  to 
supplement  the  work  on  the  technique  of  basketw mow  in  preparation  by 


3 


Prof .Otis  T.  Mason. 


^ 


^ 


(p%^'> — ,^J — - 


XT  ,  Z^»-  2.4"^,    ll0')_ 


Waior  boLtles.— We.ior  bottles  are  t.   necessitiy not  only  to  ail 
des(3rt  Indians  bui  also  to  all  who  have  to  make  lon^  journeys  in  the 
arid  regions  o£   the  "'est.  They  vary  much  in  form  as  shown  in  figs. 

Among  the  Paiutes  of  eastern  California  and  western  Nevaua  the 


m 


ost  characteristic  type  is  that  shown  in  fig 


.  T^is  form 


has  many  advantages.  It  is  easily  carried  on  the  back,  where  it 


res 


bs  Lebweon  the  shoulders  and  is  helci  in  place  by  a  broad  carrying 


band 


passes  over  tiie  forehead.  I  havu  seen  a  sqauw  carry  one 


which  was  so  large  that  when  filled  she  could  not  rise  with  it,  but 
when  Bc  other  squaw  had  helped  her  to  iier  feet  she  was  able  to  walk 
off  with  it.  When  resting  on  the  ground  it  is  perfectly  balanced, 
Lhe  largest  part  of  the  bulge  acting  as  a  fulcrum,  ^o  that  the 
least  pressure  on  the  mouth  tilts  it  aown;  and  when  released  eXter 
usin^,,it  takes  its  own  position  again  vvithout  spilling  a  drop.  The 
stopper  is  made  of  sagebrush  bark  braided. 

The  graceful  bottle  shown  in  fig.      is  usou  by  uh^   Inuians 
of  Kern  Valley.  Some  of  the  kinds  used  by  the  Navajos  are  shown 


in  iigs. 


Fish  baskets.— Different  tribes  of  fishing  Indians  use  differ- 


ent  kinds  of  baskets  lOr  can^yin^-^  fish.  Tiio  Eskimos  of  tho  north, 
who  do  most  of  their  fishing  from  small  boast,  use  the  kind  shown 


in  fig. 


, which  I  purchased  at  Port  Cla^ance  din  Bering  Strait 


Another  common  for-m  is  a  ba^.  Fish  bags  are  used  by  several  tribes. 


Tho  ono   shown  in  fig 


is  made  and  used  by  the  Wasco  Indians  on 


the  BasChutes  River  .in  Oregon,  and  along  the  Columbia 


cX* 


Baskets  a^'e  used  also  for  capturirjg  fish.  Some  of  these  are 
portable,  others  fixed. 

Quail  baskets. --Some  California  Indians  have  a  special  basket 
for  carrying  ^ivsi quail.  The  one  shown  in  fig.    was  made  by  the 
New-oo^a]"!  tribe  on  Kelso  Creek  in  Kern  countiAa.  It  is  of  open 


T 


wickorwork. 


^QccQ"  baskets. — Several  tribes  have  special  pocket-shaped 
baskets  for  gathering  cocoons,  and  in  some  cases  wonns  or  larvae, 
for  food.  They  are  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  left  ann  while  the 
right  .is  used  in  picking;;  the  cocoons  from  the  bushes.  The  beauti  - 

^  -    »  '  '  •  ....       ... 

I       •  < 

ful  ono  shown  in  fig.     is  made  by  the  Mbw-Wc^  Indians  of  l.?io  iViid- 
die  Sierra  and  is  shaped  like  an  oriole's  nest,  only  more  graceful 
and  more  pointed  below. 


'^HflBtllil  1*1111111111111 


"»-..^. 


Burden  baskets. --Nearly  ail  tne  western  tribes  transport  their 
burdens  in  baskets  which  are  carried  on  the  back.  In  California 
ana  Movada  the  burden  baskets  are  mainly  cornucopia  shaped.  Somo 


have  long  points  like  the  one  shown  in  I'i.  . 


;  others  blunt 


points  like  the  one  in  I'lg. 


.  Some  are  coarsely,  otiiers  finely 


woven.  As  a  rule  they  are  only  lightly  docorated^,  usually  with 
horizontal  lines.  Those  made  by  the  Necenon  ana  Nishimam  Indians 
•  of  the  central  Sierra  region  are  ornamented  by  a  series  of  red 

\ 

bands  or  rings  which  encircle  the  basket  ar  frequant  intervals  from 


top  to  bottom,  alternatirig  with  the  yellowish  body  naterial. 

The  Pit  River  carrying  baskets  are  much  more  compactly  woven 
and  elaborately  decorated  than  those  of  moso  tribes.  They  are  also 


unusually  graceful  in  'form  (fig. 


). 


Figure 


shows  an  openwork  carrying  basket  of  the  Wiktchum- 


ne  Inuians  on  Kawoah  River. 


In  carrying  heavy  burdens  many  squaws  wear  basket  hats  so  that 
the  carrying  band  rests  on  the  hat,  distributing  the  weight  over 
the  head. 


The  Seminole  Inaians  of  the  Everglades  of  Florida  make  burden 


"baskets  oi  split  cane.  They  we  4-sid8ci  and  flare  at  the  top(fig. 

). 

The  Apache '  burden  baskets  aro  still  ditlerent.  They  are  I'orti- 
f ied  at  Ino  coraors  by  four  rous  <vhicji  pass  down  tho  sides,  curve 
ovar  1/he  bottom  and  are  concealed  by  buckskixi  bands.  Somewhat 
similar  but  smaller  and  less  ta.pering  are  the  burden  baskets  of  the 
Mescaleros,  made  for  carrying  on  horses.  Several  are  hung  on  each 
side  of  the  horse.  Still  ariother  type  of  Arizona  carrying  basket 
is  the  one  used  by  the  Papago  Indians  for  carrying  wood,  and  other 


lhings--somG times  including  their  own  children  (I'i^'. 


). 


There  are  still  other  types  of  carrying  baskets.  Some  of  the 
British  Columbia  Indians  make  rectangular  basket  trunks  with  covers, 
which  they  use  for  carrying  thei^  clothes  and  other  belongin(.;S  in 
canoes.  They  are  usually  handsome  and  highly  ornamented.  The  one 


shown  in  fig 


is  covered  on  tho  outside  with  the  yellowish 


bear  ^rass  or  squaw  >yrass(Zerophyllum) ,  and  is  richly  decorated  with 

« 

designs  in  red  and  purpldsh  black.  Among  other  tribes,  as  the 


Noz  Perce s  and  Umatillas,  burdens 


are  carried  in  bags  usually 


on  horseback.  Many  of  them  are  beautifully  woven  of  native  Indian 


hemp'jj'decorat 0 d  with 


overlaid  desiJ_^ns 


in  colors — usually  yollows. 


browns,  and  greens.  They  are  soft,  flexible,  ;nd  durable. Good 


ones 


are  very  rare. 


Papoose  baskets  are  used  by  nearly  all  the  western  Indians. 
They  are  bulky  affairs  and  differ  widely  among  the  different  tribes. 
Some  are  plain;  others  elaborately  decorated. 

|aU.  — Indians  wear  hats— homemaae  basket  hats.  As  a  rule  they 
are  worn  by  the  women  instead  of  the  men.  This  is  true  of  most  oi 
the  California  tribes,  but  in  Aly.ska  prople  of  both  sexes  wear  them. 


and  the  Chiefs  and  medicine  men  year  extra  tali 


one  s .  F  ig . 


shows  a  medicine  n-an's  hat  of  the  Tlingit  Indians  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  at  Sitka  on  the  Har- 
riman  Expedition.  They  are  always  decorated  with  the  convcmtional- 
ized  design  of  the  animal  whicn  is  the  totem  of  Uie  wearer. 

The  Hoopa  hats  are  well  .  known.  They  are  sometimes  aeckea  up 
with  gewgaws  for  dancing  occasions,  usually  -ith  a  series  of  dangles 
of  wampum  or  bead'ork. 

The  Saboba  Indianb  fa  of  soubheni  California  make^   coiled  hats 


of  Juncus.  There  are  many  other  types. 


irftti--QrmL8 


■  ■■).;■  '''■',  .  ■r': 


Fruit  baskets.— Another  class  comprises  the  baskyis  used  for 
gathering  and  holding  fruit  and  berries.  The  one  si  own  in  fi^:,. 
is  used  bv  the  Paiute  Indians.    Similar  baskets  are  raaae  by 

) 

several  other  tribes.  They  are  ^  simple  everyday  receptacle*, 
Clam  baskets. —The  Clailam  and  Clatsop  Indians  of  Washingoon 


make  cla.'^  baskets .(fi^. 


) .  They  arc  of  open  work  ana  haV/O 


loops  at  the  four  corners  for  the  ati/acliment  of  cords  or  thongs. 
The  Indians  carry  them  when  they  go  down  on  the  beach  to  gather 
clams,  which  they  do  in  great  numbers. 

Cups.— Many  Indians  have  drinking  cups.   They  are  small  coiled 
baskets  with  choked  mouths.  The  one  snown  in  fi.f.    was  purchasea 

» 

by  Vernon  Bailey  from  the  'Maidu*  oi'  northeastern  California.   It 
originaily  had  a  string  which  the  Indian  fasi/Oned  to  his  belt^ 

Ammunition  tubes.— Still  another  type  is  the  small  tube-like 
basket  usea  by  the  Tlingit  and  Tsimshoam  Indians  for  ammunition^ 
and  also  as  a  safe  receptacle  for  the  sewing  materials  of  the  wo- 


me 


n.  It  consists  of  2  tubes,  one  slipping  down  over  the  other. 


T 


Siovies.— Several  tribes  inliabiting  northweste^'n  California  use 


sidv.es.  P'ig 


ley;  fig. 


shows  one  made  by  the  Hoopa  Indians  of  Hoopa  Val 
shows  one  made  by  the  Pomo  Indians  of  Mendocino 


County. 


The  Indians  of  the  Sio^-ra  region  of  southern  California 


do  not  use  sieves.  Thov  use  winnowers. 


Winnowers.— These  are  of  two  forms,  circular  and  snowshoe  shap- 
ed.  The  circular  kind  is  the  commoner  in  southern  California  and 
in  the  Sierra;  the  snowshoe  shape  is  the  commoner  in  the  desert  re- 
gion.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  sqauws  shake  their  meal  in 
these  in  such  a  way  that  the  fine  meal  collects  in  one  place,  the 
coarser  in  anotPier. 

Indians  of  different  tribes  often  exchange  visits,  during  which 
they  sometimes  work  with  each  other's  iraploments.  In  the  case  of 
the  winnowers,  if  one  has  the  circular  kind,  the  other  the  snow- 
shoe  pattern,  it  is  amusing  to  watch  them.  The  attempt  is  nearly 
always  a  failure^  for  neither  worrian  can  easily  acquire  the  peculiar 
motion  of  the  other--a  very   rapid  and  uextrous  mover-ent  of  the 
wrist  which  by  life  long  practice  has  becono  automatic.  In  their 
attempts  they  spill  the  meal  over  the  ground  and  laugh  hearti-y  at 


•.■'f/]<'fjjw«i 


'1/ 


Seed  ^-.atherin-.-  haslets  »--Tho  basket  shown  in  fig. 


is  for 


gathering  seeas.  It  ;Was  made  by  the  Klamath  Indians,  at  the  Klamath 
lakes  in  Oregon.  It  wets' held  in  the  l^ft  hand  while  the  woman,  with 
a  padale  in  her  right  hana,  beats  off  the  seeds  from  the  bushes  or 


other  plants  on  which  they  grow 


M 


Seed  paddle"^.— The  seed  paddles  diifer  widely  in  form  in  the 


•i 


different  tribes.  Besides  the  common  function  of  knocking  off  seeds 


y 


some  are  used  for  stirring  soup,  some  for  gathering  pinon  nuts,  and 
some  for  roasting.  The  seed  paddlos  and  the  scoop  trays  are  the 
ordinary  roasters.  The;  one  shown  inf  fig.    has  been  used  as  a 
teed  roaster  until  some  of  the  rods  have  been  burnt  through  by  the 
hot  coals.  The  method  is  simple:  A  squaw  puts  the  nuts  into  t is 
scoop,  throws  in  a  big  handful  of  coals  from  the  lire,  ana  i>hen 
with  a  shaking  and  tossing  motion^  like  ohat  in  popping  corn,  roasts 
the  niiU  sufficiently  to  bring  out  the  flavor. 


iwt» 


The  design  shown  in  fig. 


,  the  theme  of  which  is  an  un- 


dulating lino,  has  been  familiar  to  me  for  years,  and  I  have  asked 
many  squaws  what  it  meant, hut  none  of  theni  would  tell  me  until  last 


year,  mmn   on  the  Kav/eah  River  in  August  1902  I  saw/a  J^andsomoX 


basket  o^-namontod  with  this  design  (In  the  possession  of  a  Wiktchum- 
ne  woman>^^w\t  first  she  was  a  very  ugly  old  woman  and  would  not  tell 
mo  anything.  When  we  got  better  acquainted  she  became  a  very  nice 
old  woman  and  told  me  all  about  it.  She  said:"This  is  Wal-wal  the 
butterfly  and  the  way  he  fly".  Then  she  described  how  a  butterfly 
drops  down  to  a  little  flower  ,  then  Visits  another  flower,  then 
flies  up  and  off  a  little  way,  then  goes  down  to  another  flower. 


and  so  on— imitating  the  motion  with  her  hand  as  she  spoke. 


The 


baskets  with  the  buttorf ly  design  are  common  in  middle  and  southern 
California.  Figure    shows  one  from  Alaska  with  a  strikingly 
similar  design  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Osgood  kindly  purchased  for  me  from 
the  Hoonas  of  Icy  Strait— a  long  way  from  California.  The  de&ign 

« 

is  so  siy^gt^o stive  that  I  asked  Lieut.  Geo.  T.  Emmons,  the  leading 

*  • 

authority  on  Al:  ska  baskets, if  he  could  tell  me  its  moaning,  he 
replied  that  the  undulating  line  on  Hoonal-i  and  Tlingit  baskeos 


H^iaBifia 


HHM 


jLa/^ 


moans  the  buttorfly  flight  I 


It  seems  remai-kable  that  a  highly  cocurientiorializod  design  should 

* 

have  the  same  moaning  in  unrelated  tribes  living  several  thousand 
miles  apart,  with  the  intervening  area  inhabited  by  tribes  speak- 
ing widely  different  langua>-^es. 


Types  ot   baskets, — Most  tribes  havo^  a  dozen  or  more  kinds  of 
baskets, ^n  da ily  use/  The  kinds  are  not  the  same  in  different 
tribes.  The  tribes  tliat  live  on  the  coast  and  feea  on  fish  have 


many  baskets  different  from  those  who  live  in  the  interior  ana  live 
mainly  on  game  and  seeds,  r/Under  almost  any  classification  at  least 

40  types  or  kinds  of  baskets  may  bo  recognized.  Baskets  may  be 

classed  by  structure (tfe©- weave) ,  by  form,  or  by  function.  Those 

which  I  shall  show  you  this  evening  are  grouped  mainly  by  function. 


P'irst  let  us  take  up  the  cooking  vesseis.  Figure 


shows 


one  of  the  ordinary  cooking  bowls  of  the  Washoes  and  is  similar  to 
those  made  by  the  Piutes  and  ma.ny  different  tribes.  It  is  used 
in  cooking  the  nuts  of  the  pinon  pine.  This  is  one   of  the  water 
snakes  which  I  showed  you  a  moment  ago.  The  method  of  cooking  is 
very  simple.  Hot  stones  are  taP.en  from  the  fire  by  means  of  a 
stick — a  looped  stick  of  this  kinu  or  2  sticks.  Tie  basket  is 
filled  two-thirds  full  of  water,  the  hot  stones  are  dropped  in, 
and  then  the  acorn  meal(amon^  most  of  the  Sierra  Indians)  which 
makes  a  very  nice  muslu  Fig.    shows  a  Piute  woman  on  the  desert 

east  of  the  Sierra  cooking  some  of  this  meal.  They  first  pound 


b. 


^gfgggf 


the  acrons  into  meal,  and  they  they  dig  a  hollow  in  the  fToiind,  lay 
leaves  or  tiber  or  clot}\|s  over  it  and  then  put  the  metil  in.  Over 
the  neal  they  pour  basketful  after  baskets ul  of  water  until  the 
bitter  taste  is  washed  out.  Then  they  roll  it  up  into  dough-like 
masses.  Part  of  it  they  spreaa  out  in  cakes  on  the  sand  to  dry; 
partput  nto  the  basket  to  cook.  The  hot  stones  make  the  mush 
boil  like  oatmeal  por-idge,  minute  volcanoes  ana  craters  appearing 


8Jid  breaking  all  over  the  surface. 


BUIHHHHiB 


Arrow  designs* — Ono  of  the  comwonost  of  ail  simplo  designs  is 

) 

tho  arrow  point.  It  is  used  singly  ana  in  chains  and  ^ roups. 
Another  is  the  arrow  feather,  tho  feather  at  the  base  of  the  arrow. 
The  latter  is  particularly  coirmon  in  northe^-n  California.  Occasion- 
ally still  another  departure  relating  to  arrows  may  he  shown. 


Figure 


shows  an  interesting.,  basket  which  I  found  in  the 


"O 


possession  of  the  widow  of  the  Chief  of  tha  Mecdmons  south  of  Ameri- 

* 

can  River,  in  the  middle  Sierra  region  of  California.  I  asked  this 
good  woman,  whose  husband  hr.d  recently  died,  what  the  design  on 
this  basket  meant,  she  replied  "nothing".  I  Ihan   took  a  number  of 
her  baskets  ard  told  her  the  meaning  of  the  designs.  When  she 
found  thr-t  I  knew  those,  I  asked  her  again  what  this  ono  meants, 
and  she  answered:  "You  know  f lint- stone V  "Yes"  I  said, "flint  stone- 
arrow  point".  She  said  "No,  me  no  say  arrow  point,  me  say  flint 
stone.  Flint  stone  come  first;  by  and  by  make  arrow  point".  And 
sure  enough,  on  the  sides  of  the  basket  are  the  flakes  of  flint 
out  of  which  arrow  points  are  made. 

Some  very  attractive  baskets  are  Fade  in  northern  California, 


in  Caiusa  sind  neighboring  counties.  Their  origin  is  not  well  un- 


■r,-C.%i#-^''!?W 


derstood.   Tlie  desin^^^  shown  in  fi^. 


is  a  ^^raceful  vine  with 


point ''d  leaves. 

Skokomish  baskets,  from  Hood  Uanal  on  Pu^et  Sound,  are  usually 
characterized  by  broad  vertical  bands  of  design  alternating  with 
yellowish  intervals,  with  a  row  of  dogs  or  horses  around  the  top. 
The  difference  between  the  dog  and  horse •  for  decorative  purposes 
is  that  the  dog  carries  his  tail  up  while  the  horse  carries  his  down. 

Among  thr  beautiful  sacred  baskets  of  the  Wiktchumne  are  their 


mortuary  urns.  The  one  si^own  in  fig. 


has  arouna  the  middle 


a  broad  belt  of  the  rattlesnake  back  design  which  cuts  in  two  seven 
vertical  aesigns  intended  to  represent  digger  pines. 

The  Indians  of  the  Sie  'ra  foothills  feed  largely  on  the  seeas 
or   nuts  of  the  digger  pine,  which  is  common  over  rriost  of  the  foot- 
hill country,  but  absent  on  the  Kaweah  whore  these  Indians  live. so 
tTJial- they  have  to  make  spocir-.l  journeys  to  gather  the  nuts.  This 
pine  has  huge  canos,  as  hig  as  cocoanuts.  These  c  nes  are  indicated 


by  the  conventional  rectangles  at  the  tips  of  the  brariches. 


Sierra  make  a  very  ingenious  and  very  proLty  basket  for  filtering 


Tvlanzanita  cider  (fig. 


) .  The  ft&Lnzaniia  berries  are  gathered 


in  lar^^^e  quantities  in  the  fall,  and  when  a  refreshir^g  drink  is 
wanted  the  women  take  a  quart  or  two  of  the  berries,  crush  them 
between  two  stones,  wet  them  a  little,  pack  them  into  one  of  these 
filters,  end  sprinkle  water  on  top.  The  water  comes  out  a  very 


clear  amber  colored  liquid  which  is  a  most  delicious  drink. 


I 


Ciuer  filters. — The  Chowchilla  Mew-wa  Indians  of  Uie  Middle 


maaaa 


■ruMiia,?.  ■•".'■v.^' 


dua 


Roasters. — Many  triles  roast  pine  nuts  and  other  seeds  in  coarse  , 


scoop- like  baskets  or  shallow  trays  into  which  the  seeds  and  a 
handful  of  hot  coals  are  put  together.  They  are  then  khaken  and 
tosfeed,  with  a  motion  lot  unlike  that  in  manipulating  a  corn  popper. 


:-t 


'.:  .vi 


The  form  of  the  roaster  varies' in  the  different  tribes,  and  in 
many  cases  baskets  made  primarily  for  other  purposes--as  winnowers. 


scoops,  and  seed  paddles — are  used  for  roastir^. 


TTI  • 


I*  i^ure 


shows  a  shallower  circular  roaster  used  by  the  Mo- 


have Indians  along  the  Color'ado  River. 


I'&nir   tribes,  particularly  dosort  tribes,  have  basket  seed  bot- 
ties  which  they  use  for  carrying  pine  nuts  and  other  seedd  with 
them  for  food  on  their  horseback  trips  through  the  country. 


r,,.;.%j\i\^..l 


Trinket  baskets. -«  A  great  variety  of  trinket  baskets  are  in 
use  among  Indians— baskets  which  have  no  definite  purpose^s  but 
are  receptacles  I'or  all  kinds  of  sn-all  materials.  Those  made  by 
the  Klamath  Indians  are  soft,  flexible,  and  beautiful. 


F  i^'^u^'e 


shows  a  small  and  very  odd  trinket  basket  which 


I  found  in  a  Iviiadle  ^ierra  camp  of  ^'Iu-was,  suspendeu  from  a  pole. 
It  contained  bone  awls  and  sewir^  i?;ateriais. 

There  are  also  pendant  or  hanging  pocket  shaped  receptacle  bas- 
kets made  of  tule  and  reed(.Tuncus) .  They  are  very  flexible. 

In  southern  California  they  are  used  extensively.  Some  are 
small;  others  will  hold  half  a  bushel  or  more. 


^y-A 


Gamblirijty  "baskets* — Gambiing  "baskets  are  sually  slightly  concave 
circular  trays  (some  are  oval)  about  2  feet  in  diameter .  They  may 
be  either  coiled  or  twinedr*  Sorae  are  used  with  dice,  made  of  nuts 
split  in  two  and  f ilea  with  a  gummy  sunstance  into  which  are  im- 
plantea  bits  of  iridescent  abelone  shell;  others  are  used  simply 
to  hiae  the  hands  under.  In  the  latter  case  the  gar.e  is  to  guess 
whetJier  the  stick  is  held  in  the  riPtit  hand  or  the  left. 


■-c:^y 


■  ■•■>  >  j'*_. 
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0  R  NA  M  B  N  T  A  T  I  0  N 
Nearly  all  baskets,  except  the  coarser  open-work  kinds  and  the 
water  bottlesCwhich  are  coated  with  resin)  are  more  or  less  ornamen- 
ted.  The  ornamentation  may  consist  of  one  or  more  ^^JL*  bands, 
solid  or  interrupted,  or  of  elaborate  and  complicated  designs  mar- 
velous  alike  in  conception  and  execution.    Look  at  the  "^sign  shown 


in  figure 


and  think  of  the  creative  immaginat ion  that  produced 


it,  of  the  mathematical  ability  that  placed  each  sti|;j 


&h,  w 


ithout 


pattern  or  guide,  exactly  where  it  must  eventually  be  to  complete 
the  harmony  and  mechanical  symmetry  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  inf i- 
nite  skill  and  patience  necessary  in  carrying  to  completion  such  a 
triumph  of  artistic  workm».nship. 
Si/rnificance  of  desi^jr-    The  study  of  the  meaning  of  designs 
is  one  ofifiJaoinating  interest.   Some  collectors  claim  that  the  de- 


Vtjhat  they 
signs  have  no  moaning^^re  decorative  only.  These  people  say  they 


have  asked  the  squaws  themselves  and  have  been  assured  that  the  or- 
namentation is  put  on  simply  to  make  the  basket  look  pretty.   But 
everyone  who  knows  Indians  at  all  knows  their  reluctance  to  impart 
information  about  themselves  or  their  symbol isms, and  no  one  familiair 


with 


if 


^■'t>i^:^[K*y.^ 


ornameritation  2 

with  their  habits  of  mind  would  attempt  to  get  the  meaning  of  any- 

« 

thing  sjnnholic  or  sacred  until  their  confidence  had  first  been  com- 

pletely  gained. 

The  moaning  of  certain  designs  is  obvious  to  everyone--a8\men, 
horses,  dogs,  deer,  the  rattlesnake  back,  arro-jir  points,  and  lighten- 


ing 


In  others  the  objects  and  ideas  are  conventionalized  to  such 


a  degree  that  no  one  would  recognize  them.  Thus  who  Wld  guess 


"Xwi^*^ 


that  the  design  shown  in  figure  _-.  is  a  turtle,  «ftSE^  that^in  figure 


a  butterfly  in  flight?   And  yet  these  designs  are  in  common  use  and| 
well  understood  by  Indians  over  a  considerable  area. 


••,  ■■■-  ■'v;-*'ii-'-*'-S 
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/^ome  of  the  younger  women  «usl*opy  the  designs,  in  part  or  m 
whole,  from  old  taskets^  and  are  ignorant  of  tlieir  moariing. 

In  tlie  middle  and  southern  Sierra  region  of  California  snakes 
and  lightening  are  often  used  in  hasket  designs.   Snakes  are  particu- 

larly  common  and  several  kinds  are  figured,  each  hy  a  conventional 
form  well  known  to  the  Indians.   Thus  two  or  three  species  of  ratlle- 
snakes  are  represented  hy  variants  of  the  diamond  pattern  and  colors 


taken  from  the  markings  on  the  back  (fig 


&   ). 


Similarly 


the  Kind  snake  is  represented  by  a  band  composed  of  a  double  row  of 
triangles,  the  bases  of  one'Jlternating  with  the  points  of  the  other 
(fig.   ).  But  the  water  snake—  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  designs 
in  the  southern  Sierra-is  represented  by  a  broad  zigj>ag  line  inten- 

when  swimming.  Two  or  more  water 


ded  to  indicate  the 


snakes  are  usually  shown  on  a  single  basket. 

Other  designs  are  oven  more  conventionalized  and  some  are  sjon- 
bolic  and  appear  only  on  ceremonial  baskets.   Thus  the  turtle,  which 
figures  in  the  Creation  Myths  of  several  tribes,  is  represented  by 
four  short  bars  arranged  to  enclose  a  rectangular  space  and  is  well 


:C':^'-it 


kno'vn  to  the  Indians  of  the  Southern  Sierra  region.   I  have  seen 

>  - 

it  in  baskets  made  by  the  Nim,  Chfekchai^,  Cocaheba,  W^chimne, 
Newooah,  Pakanjful,  Petonaguat , and  Panamint  Shoshone  tribes. 


"M-   *!!' 


V'> 


ORNAMENT AT lON^^ 


In  the  great  majority  of  tribes  the  colored  material 


the  designs  is  worked  in  by  replacing  the 


MOV a  flexible 


material  of  which  the  body  of  the  basket  is  made,  the  latter  being 
interrupted  or  omitted  in  the  areas occupied  by  the  design.  Among 


certain  tribes,  however, notably  those  inhabiting  the  norttiwest  coast 
region(as  the  Hoopa,  Klickatat  eefl  British  ColumbiaH:/ribes)Ta  third 


set  of  strands,! 


overlaying  the  others » 


-fnm  thn  rlniijTn    This  additional  material  may  be  so  wrought  as  to 


form  the  design-i 


,  or  it  may  be  spread  over  a  large  part  of 


the  basket  l»«*tjg  omitted  from  the  aroao  of  the  design  wnich  in 
these  cases  consists  of  the  material  of  the  body  of  the  basket 
showing  through  and  framed  by  this  outer  covering.   This  3zt  or 
outer  covering  usually  consists  of  the  yellowish -white  split  leaves  of 


the  uear  Yucca(X^eAhylluin) . 


i   aPQ  p/io !■  oIt^ of ;< roots,  the  dow-gn  a 


the  body  of  the  basket 


In  nafi^  of  the  Klickatat,  Puget  Sound  and  British 


Columbia  baskets  part  of  the  design  is  made  by  allowing  the  ground 
color  to  show  through  and  part  by  introducing  strands  of  red,  black 


and  other  colors. 


LH 


ornamentation 


a 


The  colors  used  in  designs  are  usually  black  and  mahogany  red  or 
reddish  brown  and  are  natural  colors,  not  dj^ed,  although  they  are  sorr© 
times  strengthened  or  even  developed  artificially.   Thus  in  some 
cases  the  color  of  the  reddish  bark  is  heightened  and  perhaps  render- 
ed more  permanent  by  boiling  in  alkaline  water|.fjflie  coFiraonest  Itlack  ^  ' 
used  by  the  Panamint  Shoshones  is  a  brown  marsh  roo^aae^^laciTby 
burying  in  wet  ashes;  and  the  black  rush  used  by  the  !\''iission  tribes 
of  Southern  California  is  the  ordinary  brown  rush,  blackened  by  soakir^, 
in  an  iron  spring. 


One  of  the  blacks  used  by  the  Hoopa  and  some  other  tribes  is  the 
stem  of  the  maiden  hair  f ern(Adiantu*) .  It  has  a  glossy  surface  by 
which  it  may  be  recognized.   The  commonest  and  best  bJuLck  used  by  the 
Sierra  tribes  is  the  s|)lit  root  of  the  brake  fern((PterT5J|[|Fagualintt|Vi 


while  that  of  tlie  desert  tribes  is  mainly  the  s p  1  i t . ^^txh^/Mart yn i al 
The  lat^e^becoraes  brown  as  the  surface  wears  off.  The  norttiwest 
coast  tribes  sometimes  blacken  the  horsetail(Equiset5um)  for  use  in 
ae  s  igns . 


) 


The  commonest  red,   particularly  in  tlie  coarse  b-askets,  consists  of 


asi^' 


ornamoniation 


C.^~ 


willow  strana3  with  the  bark  left  on.  A  still  bettor  red  and  one 
used  la^'gely  by  the  Sierra  tribes  a^  d  those  of  northern  California 
genei^ally  consists  of  similar  strands  of  the  red3ud  or  Judas  bush 
(Circis  occidentalis) .  Still  anotlier  red — one.used  by  the  so-called 
Kern  Valley  Indians  and  by  the  Panamint  Shoshone s  and  other  desert 
tribes — is  the  root  of  the  tree  joiccaCYucca  arborescens).   It  is 


commonly  called  'Cactus'  root,  but  comes  from  a  joicca  insteaa  of  a 
cactus.  It  f^fi   ft  dark  purple-red.'Sia^  iTie  outer  bark(tho -©«ijr  part 


containing  the  coloring  matter) is  so  brittle  it  is  likely  to  flake 
off,  particularly  if  the  strands  are  finely  split,  so  tliatAthe  red  in 


t}.e  design 


becomes  speckled  from  the  loss. 


The  no^'thwest  coast  tribes  obtain  a  very  handsome  mal.ogpjiy  red, 
which  :  arkens  with  age,  from  the  bark  of  the  wild  cherry;  they  use 
also  cedar  bark  for  a  different  shade  of  red,  and  a  berry  stain  for 
purple.   Besides  those  they  make  a  yellow  dye  from  the  yellow  lichen 
i»hi^h  grows  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  fir  trees,  and  produce 
still  other  colors  by  m^ans  of  native' dySs.   But  the  horrible  colors 
displayed  or.  modern  baskets  of  the  Makahs  of  Neah  Bay  and  the  Tlin^r^jt 
of  southwestern  Alaska  are  'Diamond  dyes*  sold  them  by  the  traders. 


Fortunately  the  white  man's  dyes  are  still 


u 


ff**--r*'^ 


4 


6 


ornamontation 


Fortunately  the  white  man's  dj^es  are  still  unknown  to  iahst  of  the 


Indians  of  California 


Indian  women  are  a  most  indust 


rious  class  and 


a»o„g  .any  tribes  the  greater  part  of  their  live,  is  consumed  in 
baskets-the  ren^inder  in  gathering  and  preparing  food  and  oaring  f 
their  families.  .  .  .   j^^ 


infinite  patience,  skill.^^fe^i^f  i„  the  construc- 
tion and  decoration  of  the  choicer  baskets  have  long  excited  .onder 
and  remark. 


makig 


or 


> 


DECORATIVE  VALUE  OF  BASKETS. 
Apart  from  the  art  treasures  of  basketry--the  exquisitely  shaped 

ft 

and  woven  pieces  whose  graceful  lines  and  rich  designs  appeal  to 
everyone— ^all  Indian  baskets  have  a  high  decorative  value.   That 
this  is  becoming  generally  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  large  sums 
of  money- -amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars  annually— expended  in 
their  pu^-chase.   Even  t?ie  coarser  kinds,  particularly  those  with 
bold  designs,  are  very  effective  vhen  placed  at  a  little  distance, 
as  on  a  high  shelf  or  bookcase.   mhe  pleasing  effect  is  always 
heightened  by  skillful  massing  or  grouping,  weakened  by  scattering. 

\ 

m 

Most  baskets  harmoni20  well  with  one  another  irrespective  of  the 
tribe  in  which  they  were  made.  But  this  rule  is  not  without  excep- 
tions, notably  in  the  case  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches, which  when  in 


proximity  to  most  other  kinds  need  very  careful  handling.   Person- 
ally, I  like  to  group  by  tribes,  or  by  similarity  in  workmanship.  Bokl 


and  delicate  designs  should  not  be  brought  together. 


The  finer 


baskets  come  naturally  to  occupy  points  of  vantage  where  they  may  be 
seen  near  by,  while  the  coarser  ones  are  naturally  placed  further 


away 


With  a  little  experimenting,  ones  taste  will  deLernine  the 


•''■'■  ijy*':' 


3:'' 


:,.y  ;■«•, 


decorative  value 


tiest  disposition  of  the  natarial  at  hand.  /It  is  usually  a  mistake 


to  mix  Indian  and  European  art. 


iaskets  look  well  against  almost 


any  background,  though  tones  of  red,  green  and  brown  are  possibly 


most  effective.  Aniong  the  veru  best  backgrounds  are  the  dappled 
green  and  b>'own  tule  mats  made  by  several  tribes  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, California,  and  Nevada.   Other  good  backgrounds  are  the  cedar 


bark  mats  of  the  Makahs,  Navajo  blankets  (the  less  gaudy  ones),  and 


Japanese  grass 


cloth — the  lattei^  a  permanenV^vall 


cover 


ing\\ 


MATERIALS 


The  subject  of  basket  materials  is  far  too  difficult  to  be  easily 
mastered.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  a  knowledge  of   half  a  dozen  of- 
the  principal  body  materials,  and  an  equal  number  of  those  used  for 
the  design  is  enough  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  more 
used  types. 

In  describing  baskets  it  is  convenient  to  treat  separately  the 
materials  of  the  body  or  general  surface^  and  those  of  tW  design  . 
In  coiled  baskets  the  material  of  the  inside  of  the  coil  is  usually 
different  from  that  of  the  outside  surface,  or  'body',  and^he  twined 
baskets  the  material  of  the  warp  is  sometimes  different  from  that  of 
the  woof. 


^Q^^  materials. --In  coil  baskets  the  cqi  il  consists  of 


one  or  more 


roda..,  or  a  bundle  of  grass  stems  or  splints,  wound  in  a  compact 
spiral.  The  rode  may  be  willow(Salix),  California  lilac(GeanoLhus) 
hazeKCorylus),  tule  (Seirpus  occidental  is),  rtish  (Juncus).  grass 
(Epicampes)^or  roots  of  trees,  usually  cedar(Th]yal, spruce  (Picea), 
or  sugar  pine  (Pinus  lambertiana). 


.,,;-.,,,;>.'-.\''','.»,,'-;-:.;/'r 


Materials 


Body  MateriaU . --  The  material  of  the  surface  or  'body*  «£^  the  fcke- 


,» 


IV  Y»ft 


\--  \ 


es  of  bushes,  ituies.^  rushes 


/»         ''V  Zj^    — 


'\ 


palm. 


V<AS^ 


The  material  the  uao  of -which  4Jr  most  general  and  widespread^is 
willow,  of  which  several  species  are  employed.    Among 


many  tribes,  particularly  in  Nevada,  and  in  the  Sierra  region  of 
California,  the  annual  shoot^  peeled,  form  the  rod- framework  of 
most  of  the  coarser  baskets  and  of  the  coiled  bowls;  and,  except 
along  the  northwest  coast,  are  the  usual  material  of  which  twine* 
baskets  are  made.  These  same  Bhobts,  peeled  and  finely  split, form 
the  outside  strands  in  the  coiled  baskets  of  the  Paiiites,  Panamint 

I 
/ 

Shoshones  and  nafi^  other  tribes,     and  with  the  bark  left  on,  form  the 


red 


on 


design  *».  many  of  the  commoner  baskets. 
.  .     In  the.jiiidaie  Sierra^  region  of  California  (inoitudi^. the Yoeeiait©) 
V:he  bushes,  besides  willow,  used  for  rods  are  white  1  i lag ( Qfl&nothus 
int primus),   smoke  bush  (Ceanothus  cuneatut).   os iav ( Cornus  ^labrata  ). 
wild  sy^iTTga  ( Ph i ladej^ius ) ,  squaw  brush  or  aroraatie  sumac  (Rhus  trj^- 
lobata^  ),  bush  maple  (Acer  glabrum)  and  a  few  others. 


m^ 


materials 


In  this  region  white  lilac  is  commonly  used  for  the  coil  foundati 
i\   the  finer  baskets,  and  willow  and  smoke  bush  for  rods  i 


m  the 


coarser  kinds. 


In  parts  of  Arizona  as  well  as  in  the  Sierra, split  strandc*  of 


aromatic  sumac  are 


A^-iA 


^Q''  ^^»  outer  covering  of  coileA  baskets. 


A«H«6The  Mission  Inoians  of  Southern  Californiiilcylindrical  i^ush 
(JMCuiLtextiUs)   i#-4»^for  uS'lif^irplir^^^    These  Indians, 
in  common    with  the  tribes  of  the  J^outhern  Sierra/  and  a  few  others, 
meJce  the  coil  foundation  of  their  jg^.baskets  of  stems  of  golden 
yellow  grass,  usually  Epicampes  rigena. 


In  the  southern  Sierra,   from  Fresno  River  to  Tule  River,  the 


ft  (  .         .  ..    (    , — Tx        n  *  ""^  ^^^  i^xcuiu  \vjj.auium  manscus).^ 

.Jh9_^o-oalUd  -TulaSe-  and  'Madera  Co. MonoJ^&let.  are  of  this 


.flJl. 


material. 


A 


M«pa 


bullrush  (S^cirpus)  for  their  finer  baskets;  and  in  the  deserts  of 
]^  county  the  Panamint  Shoshone  use  the  same  material. 
^In  the  northwest  coast  region  from  Hoopa  Valley  ^M^ka^the 

principal  basket  material  is  roots  of  cedar  and  sprt^e . j^-feTHo^^a 

use  €fcis»  thd  finer  roots  of  Uie  sugar  pine^ 


Ml   '-■   '-'<  '  '  ""''1  '•'•'1)1  ^WV  ^'Wrya«V^f.'« 


^'  .^'tTyjrj'T"-'  '- «^T 


t)esiffl  Materials-.  Ti,s  materials  of  the  design  are  as  various  as 
those  of  the  general  surface..   They  are  usually  selected  with 
reference  to  the  color  desired.   Black  and  red  are  the  coimionest  ^ 
colors;  white(or  yellowish  white)  also  is  common.while  yellow  and 
reen  are  not  rare.'.   The  blacks  are  not  always  really  black  but 
vary  from  brownish  blaoky  reddish  biatek,  or  purplish  black  to 


genuiiB 


black. 


So  with  the  reds,  which  vary  from  brilliant  carmine  red  to 


dark  purplish  red  and  pale  reddish  brown. 

The  black  designs  are  of  more  different  rraterials  thanlthos 


e  of 


any  other  color. 


In  the  Sierra  region  of  California  the  ordinary 
black  is  the  split  root  of  the  brakef ern(Pteridium) .  In  northwest- 
ern California,  among  the  Hoopas  and  Shastas,  it  is  usually  the  stem 
of  the  Maiden^hair  fern  (Adiantum);  a  little  farther  south,  among  the 

4 

so-called  'Pomo*  tribes,  it  is  the  root  of  a  small  bulru8h(Soirpus) . 
Along  the  eastern  edge  of  the^^Sierra  and  in  the  adjacent  deserts 
(in  Kef a  and  Inyo  coDinties)  it  may  be  either  the  bulrush  root(Scir- 


£us^  ,  used  in  its  natural  brown  color  or  dyjed  black  or  purplish 
by  burying  in  wet  ashes),  or  the  split  seed-pod  of  the  devil's  horn 
(Martvnia). 


^s^ 


clesigh  materials  2 

Martynia  pod  is  the  ordina.rjr  black  of  the  designs  in  the  basketry 
of  most  of  our  desert  Indians^  including  the  Chemaha#vii,Hulalpi, 
Supai,Pimas,  and  Apaches  of  Aj^zona.   The  coloring  matter  of  the 
pod  is  confined  to  the  surface,  so  that  by  wearing  down,  the  black 
gradually  becomes  brown  and  finally  disappears.   However,  this 
do«8  not  happen  for  a  long  time  as  the  surface  is  exceedingly  hard 
and  much  more  enduring  than  the  materials  of  the  body  of  the  basket, 
which  it  always  outlasts  around  the  rim. 

The  black  in  the  baskets  of  the  Mission  tribes  of  suthern  Cali- 
fornia is  usually  the  brown  rush  (Juncus  text ills)  dyed  black  by 
soaking  in  mud  in  an  iron  spring. 


"Vir'-^-m 


Another  material  used  "by  many  tribes  for  adorning  their  baskets 
is  the  leaf  of  the  squaw  ^rass  or  bear  ^rati(Xerophyllum) »   It 
forms  the  extensive  yellowish^white  areas  in  the  Kli«katat,Liloot, 

« 

Skokomish  and  other  tribes  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  and  British 
Columbia,  in  the  hats  and  other  baskets  of  the  Hoopas  and  Shastas 
and  many  other  tribes.   It  is  a  narrow  blade-like  lecif,  with  a 
smooth  polished  surf  ate,  emd  is  split  to  suit  the  reguirements  of 
each  particular  ease.   A  material  of  similar  appearance,  used  by 
the  Piti  Rivers,  Klamaths,  Modoos  and  a  few  other  tribes  is  the 
slender  leaves  of  the  reed  (Phraffnites). 

Another  material  sometimes  used  in  basket  designs,  is  the  feath- 
ers of  birds — the  quill  or  shafts  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers. 
Both  red  and  white  feathers  are  used  in  precious  baskets  by  the 
Panamint  Shoshones.   The  white  quills  are  usually  from  ducks,  the 
brigh^  red  from  the  red-shafted  flicker — a  woodpecker  very  closely 
related  to  our  eastern  Yellowhammer.    A  small  Panamint  bowl  in 


my  collection  has  a  circle  of  broad  blunt-pointed  diamonds  around  H? 
the  top.   The  centers  of  these  diamonds*£uFe\red'^ift««- the 
upper  part  i^i  '    "  ''   ~' 


<the  rest 


On  the  r^orthwest  coast  Cedar  bark  is  used,  and  also  the  horse- 
tail  (Bquisitum)  which  has  been  died.t^.   In  the  desert 
in  southeastern  California  anoLiJ^estern  Nevada  the  red  mo?-t  used  is 

« 

commonly  called  caotvis  root,  but  it  is  not  a  cactus  root  at  all; 

r 

it  is  the  root  of  the  tree  yuc^ca  (Yueca  arboresoens)  % 


Coileci  baskets  made  on  certain  parts  of  the  Colorado  Desert 
are  composed  of  a  materdal  not  seen  elsewhe>'e  in  the  United  States — 
the  split  leaves  of  the  Desert  palm(Neowashin^,tonia  f  ilaiTientosa) . 


m 


Duratility  and  flexibility  of  materials. --The  Luisenos  make  a 
larf,e  deop  towl,  the  hottom  and  top  of  which  are  of  the  wood  of 
the  aromatic  suKiac,  while  between  then  is  a  broad  band  of  flexible 
rush(Juncus) .  The  parts  of  this  basket  tha^  rest  on  the  ground 
and  that  receive  blows  and  jars  are  of  wood,  very  strong  material: 
while  the  broad  middle  part  is  of  .^ch  less  resisting  material, 
but  possesses  gre^  flexibility  and  elasticity,  so  that  the  basket 
may  be  used  almost  like  a  foot-ball  without  injury. 


XM:i.,^kr^  •  ^^'' '^^ 


CONSTRUCTION . 


treat 


It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  little  handbook  to  4e&4.  in  detail 
01  tne  nuino>'ous  kinds  of  stitches  and  weave  used  by  Indians  in  making 


rcA^^ 


their  baskets.  J  Prof  .O.T.MasonXhas^ready  done 


mirab 


IJmAjk^^v^j^^  \m 


and  ciono  it  ad- 


ihha 


f 


some  of  the  commoner  work  baskets  are  made,  and  to  illustrate  the 


two 


(JoU^AA-OS^/^/Ok/N^/C 


A 


proydloni  kinds  or  types  of  closely  woven  work— the  kinds  uselJL 


in  the  best  bowls  and  urns. 


There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  weave— coiled  and  twined. 


^Q^IQ^  weave  consists  of  a  skeleton  or  framework  of  rods 


or 


< 

grass,  coiled  ar  und  and  around  in  a  compact  spiral,  and  held  in 
place  (^wftd  usually  concealed)by  split  strands  which  form  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  finished  basket.   In  some  coiled  baskets  the  outer 
stranas  are  so  spaced  as  to  expose  the  underlying  rods,  as  in  fig. 


The  rods  may  be  peeled  willow  or  other  bushes,  or  grass  stems. 


The 


number  of  rods  or  grass  stems  aranged  side  by  side  in  the  coil  varies. 
Av  The  majority  of  fine  baskets  he^  the  frama3vork^of  3  rods  (or 
2  rods  and  a  splint)  or  of  a  small  bundle  of  grass  stems,  usually 


-I'^'imM.'TiKir.imia 


iSMiEm 


construction 


four  to  six.   Nearly  all  cooking  baskets,  bowls,  and  urns  and  tb 
Kern  and  Mission  hats  are  of  coiled  weave. 


TWINED  BASKETS  consist 


4^  ihJ^ 

of ^strands  or^rods  that  cross  one  another 


at  right  angles  and  are  held  in  place  by  twining,  the  more  flexible 


around  the  less  flexible  material,  aas  shown  in  fig. 


PaiuteT)Tllng«t,  and  Haida  tets\anfl  Pniuto  aiid  Wauli^^nnowers) 

certain  lewis,  are  of  this  weave •  * 


hj^A^. 


9 


may  be  a  bundle  of  t^rass  or^oi   rooti.       And  ^he  basket  ^rows  in 
this  way,  round  and   round,  jso  that  whenever  any  point  is  arrived 


at,  whettit  is  desired  to'ulant  the  desi^rn.  the  ^design  has  to   be 

" "    «m4^  then  ly  oh -un     . 

VMtil  the  next  lk^i(^for  the  de 


len  cui»  oil,    ujm    onoji  •»^«j    «"*  -a* 

Toijffid.Und  T.h>jn-Acut  ott.ftfftWi* 


and  80  on,   involving;  an  infinite  multiplicity   and  auplication 
th^^^^  materials  in  the  ciroumference  of  the  basket,  around 
and  around,  until  the  top  is  finally  reached. 

And  in  the   case  of  baskets  with  oornplicated  desipins,   like 
this  Pima,   for  instance,  and   still  more  in  this  ver>  wonderful 
basket  made  by   the     Luisenos  of  San  Dietro  County,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  how  the  wman  can  1  ^y  out  beforehand,   in  her  mind,    a 
desi^?i  like  this,  which  she  can  not  see  before  her  at  all.  Bsped- 
cially       where  there  are  descending  parts  which  she  has  to  allow 
for  and  take  up  in  the  proper  place.     That  to  my  mind  is  a  marvel 
of  mathematical  q:eniu8;  and  it  is  not  the  only  one. 
basket  which  seems  very   simple,  and  yet  I   think  it  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.     It  is  a  basket  made  by     a    Ohuckchancy 


Here  is  a 


squaw.    It  isVvkfeA^^^u^...^^  ^^^m   a  definite  plane. 


It 


Startin;^  fnoiu  the 


has,   as  you  will   see,  W'sets  of   t>^^^-o 

middle  set,  pass  down  the  basket     in  this  way,  you  find  the 

.There  are  a  number  of  open 
If  you  examine  the  desip^is  on  the  sides  of  Lhis  medium  series  you 
find  they  are  paired.     Each  one  is  entirely  unsi/mmetrical    in  the 


.    ..."  ■  ■,  .■  I  ';! 

'  "'''mm 


.1^       .-      .      ,-■■•^   ' 


■•V  -^  ,-'*,■',),._.;■.--.■  "r  ■    ■^''■■'■^)'y     ?    \:.''K-'.- 
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black,   but  it  is   entirely   like  the  oorres ponding;  one  on  Lhe  other 
side.     There  is  no  inequality   anywhere,   and  each  scale  or  plat%. 
of  the  desi^  has  its  counterpart  exactly  on  the  other  side.     And 
to  think  that  that  basket,   instead  of  being  built  up  Irora  the  bot- 
tom,  all     the  way,   like  the  coil   basket,   is 

arid  is  executed  just  ab  the  point  where  that  portion  is  reached, 
is  somethini;  that  is  extremely  hard  tor  us  w  understand. 


I  VX«.A./Oljl^ 


baskets 


iTimr-e  or  less  nexible°:^ade  from  the 


In  .he  .a,   around  a.  .he  sa„>e  ^^^J^'  ^''^  "^"^^- 
^e  aivanta^e  of  se.in.^theteA  .r..'^^^  '-  ^"^ 


has 


oL^isct:^ 


.  Bas- 


vets  of  th«  kind  are  .omeUme.  used  tor  cookin,;. 


iVoto 


as  in 


^„un  in  the  center  otv^^^^^ 


n^terial  is  sl™Pb  wound  round  and   round^    The 


the  coil 


|_y^_v<^«'«:r<:-c^t'^--'j  rf--7^-'!i!?r* 


OUTLOOK 


The  futu>'9  of  Inaian  basketry  is  not  hard  to  foresee.   During  the 
past  half  century  our  advancing  civilization  has  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  not  less  than  fif3,y» tribes^ 

cases we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to   ,f^erve  so  much  as  a 
word  of  their  langiiage  or  an  example  of  their  beautiful  basketry. 
Today,  in  the  state  of  California^  several  vanishing  tribes  are  rep- 
resented by  from  1  to  20  persons  each-- in  two  cases  to  ray  personal 
knowledge  by  a  single  old  womar^   In  many  other  tribes  the  living 
basket  makers  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  handj  ^n 


a  few  years  they  too  will  be  gone. 

Among  a  few  tribes,. I  have  seen  middleaged. 


•>   • 


and  m  some  cases 


even  y  ung  women,  at  work  making  baskets,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

[^ In  certain  tribes,  notably  the  Pimas,  Hoopas,  Tlingdts,  and  the 

aggregations  of  tribes  known  as  Tularesand  'Pomas',  the  number  of 
basket  makers  is. so  large  that,  barring  outbreaks  of  epidemic  ^   atwa 

diseasU,  the  industry  is  likely  to  continue  for  many  years. 


,1.    -  .  '"'l,  ,  v'--: 


aJl^Jm^JB^ 


While  thfs  is  not  "the  place  for  ah  ethnological  cTiscussidn  oi^ 

at 
the  basket  raakin-  tribes  and  thoir  interrelations,  it  is. the  same 


) 


_  time  desirable  to  correct  wikwy- important  errors  that  have  crept  into 


the  published  articles  and  books  on  basketry,  and  tijat  pass  currant 

today  among  dealers  and  basket  lovers. 

In  California  much  confusion  exists  with  respect  to  the  tribes 

wkiBkziakakixzx  inhabiting  the  northwestern  quadrant  of  the  state. 


from  Lake  and  Mendocino  Counties  north 


"t^Avk 


to  thie  Klamath. and  from  the 


coast  easterly  to  .Sacramento;  and  also  with  respect  to  the  tribes 
of  tK«.  southern  Sierra.   The  confusion  respecting  the  old  Mission 
tribes  is  still  worse,  and  even  more  hopeless,  because  most  of  them 
are  extinct  and  the  survivor's  rarely  know  anyUiing  about  their  tribal 


relativ^  or  even  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong. 


#1 


The  question  is  often  asked, "Is  it  possible  to  tell  the  maFe  of 
on»  tribe  from  that  of  anotherV    The  answer,  as  is  the  case  of 
so  many  other  general  questions,  ts^^es   and  No.   Art  is  imitative, 
and  tribes  living  in  the  same  region  often  copy  from  one  another 

jA^that  they  admire.  The  greatest  admirers  of  Indian  basets  are 


Indians.   This  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  been  much  nnnn r^^t^ng, 
and  is  shwon  by  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  camps  of  basket 


making  Indians  have  in  their  possession  baskets 


made  by  sever! 


widely  different  tribes,  as  elsewhere  pointed  out. 

In  small  tribes  and  those  whose  territory  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits  (  as  the  NimhTfrnd  Petomaguat^)  tie  entire  art  work 
of  the  tril^e  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  art  of  neighboring 
tribes.   In  large  tribes  and  those  inliabit^ing  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try(as  the  Paiutes  and  Shoshoae)  the  art  work  of  one  border  point  is 
likely  to  differ  widely  from  that  of  remote  points  ^  the  domain  of 


the  tribe  and  may  resemble  the  art  of  contiguous  tribe 
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\ 


/•• 


Thus  the  finer  baskets  of  the  OweiO  Valley  Paiutes  differ 
widely  from  those  of  the  Paiutes  of  eastern  Nevada,  southern  Idaho  ana 
eastern  Oegon,  and  resemble  those  of  the  neighboring  bands  of  Pana- 


mint  Shoshonesand  the  Kern  River  tribes. 


Similarly  the  basketry  dJ 


the  Panamint  Shoakones  is  decidedly  of  the  Kern  type  and  differs  almoat 

totally  from  that  of  the  Idaho  members  of  the  same  tribe.  It  should 

however  .^^ 

be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  lare-e  tribes  or  nati^S* — the  Pai- 

utes  for  example. really  consist  of  a  number  of  smaller  tribes  or  sub- 
tribes,  each  having  its  own  more  or  less  distinctive  types  of  art 
work — and  Am  tne  west  coast  tribes  art  is  almost  confined  to  basketry. 


hie  OK 


we  may  proceed  to 


explain  discuss  the 


subject  of^the  chapter — the 'ear  marks* or  distinctive  features  of 
baskets  "iad»  by  diffo?*ont  tribes  i^cw  ^-'^ ^^^^^  ^^-»j-*- v-«^^  . 


In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  easy  to  name  the  tribe,  and  often 
the  particular  camp  or  village,  in  which  a  particular  basket  was 


made.   In  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  100  baskets  i 


the  experienced  student^t»  name  off  hand  and  with  absolute 
certainty  about  75;   sifter  a  critical  examination, W  name  a  dozen 


more, 


^ere 


anci^^W  make  a  very  close  guess  at  half  the  lOniainder    Still, 
are  .specimens  in  every  lar^':e  collect  ion  i  that  are  sure  to  prove 

^ even  to  the  most  learned  in  basket  lore. Thus  some 
of  the  tribes  or  fragments  of  tribes  of  Colusa,  Lake  ,  and  ^^"^^  Coun- 
ties in  California  make  baskets  which  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  from 
those  of  the  northern  Sierra  'Midu*. 


While  it  is  easy  to  identify  most  baskets  at  sight,  or  at  least 
to  refer  them  to  the  group  of  contiguous  tribes  to  which  they  belong 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Tulare.Wiktchurane,  CocaheVia  and  Chukchancy 
tribes,  which  together  constitute  the  Tulare. group)  the  task  of  defin- 
ing in  words  the.  features  the  eye  catches  at  a  glance  is  a  very  dif- 


ferent matter. 


In  the  following  remarks  on  tribal  peculiarities 


or  distinctive  features  only  the  finer  baskets  and  the  usual  kinds  of 
the  general  bowl  form  will  be  considered.    Beginning  at  the  north; 

Eskimo  baskets  are  of  the  usual  two  types,  coiled  and  twined. 
Both  are  made  of  grass-like  materials.   The  coiled  baskets  are  nota- 
ble for  the  large  size  of  the  coils(only  equalled  by  the  Moki  or  Hopi 


of  Arizona)  and  the  beautiful  dappled  or  shaded  yellowish  color.   The 
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twined  baskets  may  be  of  open  or  close  weave  and  are  yellowish- white 
or  grayish  in  color.   They  are  exceodingly  flexible  and  wl.en  wet  may 
be  rolled  or  even  folded  -without  u*'e  King.   The  bottom  is  uaually 
of  coarse^ material  than  the  sides.   Some  are  bag-shaped  but  the 
usual  form  is  that  of  a  flat  bottomed  pail  with  vertical  sides. 


Aleutian  baskets  resemble  those  of  the  Eskimo(to  which  group  the 
Aleuts  belong*  There  are  two  common  styles  of  Aleut;  twined  baskets — 


compact Ijr  woven  and  open 


In  earljr  days  they  were  or^ 


namented  with  porcupine  quills;  now  the  quills  are  replaced  by  wors- 
ted or  silk.   They  are  made  of  a  golden-yellow  grass-like  material 
and  some  ai*e  of  exceeding  fineness  and  delicacy  and  wrought  with  open 
spaces,  forming!,  an  exquisite  laceworl-,  pattern.    As  a  result  of 


European  influence  some  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  cigar  case.  As  a 
rule  these  are  of  the  most  perfect  and  delicate  workmanship,  ^he 


eL\jL 


stranas  of  the  grass  mate^'ial  split  as  fine  as  an  80  cottontivMuiJl^. 
Tlinkat  baskets  are  pail  shaped,  with  flat  bottoms  and  vertical 


sides,  and  are  of  twinged  weave. 


They  are  made  mainly  ofj^roots,  "the 


color  Tzarying  from  pale  yellowish  brown  to  dark  brown,  and  are  or- 


namented  with  belts  of  superadded  niaterial  overlaying  the  body  ma- 
plain 
terial.  These  belts  are  never  simple^  but  always  consist  of  com- 
plicated designs  in  different  colors--usually  red,  black  and  orgahae, 
often  varied  with  blue  and  yellow.   pomerly  the  tones  were  mild, 
harmonious  and  very  soft  and  >-eautiful;  now  they  are  usue.lly  of 
white  man's  dyes,  gaudy  and  offensive.  Rocult  of  oivilizati^H. 
Besides  the  ordinary  pail-shape  there  are  three  other  forms— work 

Vw 

baskets,  arn^nition  tubes,  and  hats,  all  of  the  same  weave.   The  work 
baskets  are  cylindrical,  short,  and  f^^nished  vith  a  cover  which  com- 


monly contains  a  rattle  in  the  knob  on  its  top.   The  an|inition  tubes 
consist  of  two  small  e¥  op  lapping  cylini.ers,  one  of  whichj^serves  as 
cover^€B3dA^«R*:«.  usually  complete ly^Wfer 9 ci  by  the  design.    .  The  hats 


are  inverted  bowls  with  flaring  sides. 


flat  tops,  and  an  inside 


rim  to  fit  the  head.  The  tops  are  usually  extended  by  the  addition 
of/seve>'al  small  circular  baskets  shaped  like  pill  boxes,  as  shown 


in  fig 


While  the  designs  aon  the  other  baskets  are  ordinarily 


conventionalized  sjrmbols  standing  for  plants,  wave8,leuW<^^5  and  other 


subjects,  those  on  the  hats  nearly  always  represent  the  animal  which 
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is  the  totem  of  the  owner.   In  some  Vae   design  is  heautifully  wrought 

in  the  material;   in  others  it  is  merely  painted  on  the  outside. 
These  hats  are  worn  only  "by  the  medicine  men  and  chiefs. 
The  Tlinkat  inhabit  S.E.  Alaska. 


\ 


baskets  resemble  those  of  the  Tlinkit  but  have  simpler 


designs,  the  ordinary  type  being  ornamented  merely  by  several  simple 


bands . 


Haida  hats  are  of  cedar  bark  and  are  double^  throughout,  besides 


having 


A/VSw 


inside  rim.  They  are  therefore  much  heavier  than  Tlinktt 


hats.  They  appear  to  he  worn  by  both  sexes  and  independent  of 
position.   Similar  hats  are  made  and  worn  by  Indians  on  Vancouver 
Island.   The  Haida  inhabit  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 


4„,u^  ,usu«^r^-t>>*^  -'^'^•^ 


.SwMeiT  BivBii  baaki  j({inoludin^  those  mad'e^iwA Thompson  River  and 
^tritcutaries)  are  of  coiled  work,  thick  and  heavy,  and  usually 
rectangular  or  oval,  and  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
The  rectangular  ones  are  often  provided  witJT  coversforTwhich  the  baskb 


rests.  The  body  material  is  usually  of  cedar  roots  and  very  dark. 


The  design  »feS 


in  bands,   squares76rX<*^tO|   in  ovorlaid  iB> 


t 
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i  a  peciliar  kind  of  knife  pleating  aiiei  is  designated  by  Professor 


Mason  as  imbricatei.   The  principal  material  of  the  design  usually 
consists  of  the  long  flat  leaves  of  the  as*- yucca  (Xerophyllum), 
supplfested  by  cherry  and  cedar  bark  and  sometimes  by  died    horsetail 
(U^uisetum)  and  even  strigj^  of  cloth. 

Klickatat/and  similar  Salish  coiled  baskets  of  northwest  Wash- 


ington resemble  the 


tjrpe  in  general  character  and  fippear- 


ance  although  the  usual  forms  are  oval  and  conical  instead  of  rectan- 
gular,  and  the  designs (ajr^^n  most  ca^se^ different.  .  ^ribes  making 


baskets 


classed  as  Kldckatat  are  CheV^lis,  Stilagamish, 


Snoqualamie 


\ 


Puyallupi,  Tulalip,  and 
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Quinnault    baskets  are  deep  oval  bowls  of  twined  weave,  resemblirg 
the  Puget  Sound  tribes  in  general  form  but  not  in  character  or  orna- 
mentation. Those  made  now  are  simple  plain  baskets  with  simple  over- 
laid  desiggns,  but  in  the  collection  of  Miss  Anna  f.ang  I  have  seen 
seve>'al  old  ones  with  rich  and  rather  complicated  designs.   The  top 
is  usually  finished  by  a  row  of  loops,  as  in  many  of  the  Klickatat 
berry  baskets.   fhe  color  is  light  brown,  becoming  dark  brown  with 
age.  The  design  is  commonly^Bear  Yucca  (X/grophyllura) , either  natural 
or  died. 

The  Quinnault  Indians  live  at  the  southwest  base  of  the  Ol^onpic 
mountains  in  Was'iington. 


^.}^    -t',,''  V^/,  .''U~<'.iv 


■■'■■>■.:-■ 


The  Petonaguats  inhabit  Owons  Valley  in  California,  at  the  oast  base 
of  the  Hi^h  Sierra.   They  are  a  branch  of  the  A^eat  Paiute  Nation 


and  are  ^elated  also  to  the 


Panamint  Shoshones  and  certain 


tribes  of  the  southern  Sierra.   The  Nim  of  the  Horth  fork  of  the 
San  Joaquin^appear  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Aonaguats. 

The  basketry  of  these  Indians  is  of  great  interest  but  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  is  hard  to  defiiie.   It  c-ipp©  rs 


to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  tj^es — 


the  Mono  Paiutei  an  tho 


north  and  the  Panamint  Shoshone^  on  the  south.   Baskets  made  near 
Bishop  in  the  northern  part  of  Owens  Valley  resemble  those  of  the 
Mono  Paiutes,  while  those  made  farther  south(near  Indepenaence)  are 
more  like  Panamints.  ^  It  W  pen'r^iblo -that  the  Independence  band 


sub- tribe.  4* 


im  tho  northern  onofe.     At  all 


events  a  number  of  their  words  are  different. 


,-,sy,i 


THE  WIKTGHUME  are  now  reduced  to  a  small  remnant  of  a  once 
powerfiil  tribe  whose  principal  village  was  at  Limekilm  or  Lemon  Cove 

f 

on  the  KaweaJi  Rivor,  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  Sierra  in  Calif. 
They  make  heautiful  "baskets— "bowls  and  bottlenecks--  of  Tulare  root,  btt\ 
the  output  is  small  and  will  soon  cease.   The  root  is  usually  less 
finely  divided  tharTte:  the  Nims  and  Chuckchancy^  ,  the  resulting 
baskets  being  thicker  and  stronger. 

Their  bottlenecks  are  usually  ornamented  by  several  bands 
of  rattlesnake  design^  in  red  and  black,  with  a  circle  of  plumes  of 


the  valley  quail  around  the  top 


)l 


THE  HOOPA.—  inhabit  a  valley  of  the  same  name  on  the  lower  Trinity 


River 


near  its  junction  with  the  Klamath,  in  northwestern  CaliforniaJ 
They  are  famous  basket  makers  and  produce  a  number  of  forms,  all  in 
twined  weave,  with  ove^-laid  designs.  Their  hats  and  saha  (ac 
baskets  are  best  known.   The  latter  are  of  various  si 


orn  mush) 


zes,from,»we44 


Another  striking  type 


inaividual  mush  bowls  to  large  cookin,'  bowls. 

acorn 
ia  the^storage  basket,  which  here  reaches  a  perfection  not  elsewhere 

attained.    Many  of  U.ese  storage  baskets  have  a  capacity  of  two 

barrels-a  si.e  surpassed  only  by  the  huge  granaries  of  the  ptl^' 

Mission  Indians. 


But  while  the  latter  baskets  are  coarsely  woven 


a  are  made  with  the  utmost 


and  without  ornamentation,  those  of  the  Hoop 

care  and  are  lavishly  ornamented  with  elaborate  and  i^^ikSl'd 


ue signs 


They  are  provided  with  high  covers  whose  thin  flexible  edges  embrace 
"''  ^°P ^^i^^!i^y^t  no  mouse  can  enter;  and  they  are  strengthed- 


WAaX^ 


ed  by  a,.^,^  of  horizontal  hoops\<^the  inside).   The  bottoms  are  of 
coarse  open  wickerwork  which  gives  them  strength  and  at  the  same  time 


permits  the  air  to  enter  freely  for  ventilat 

damp 
acorns  from  sweating  and  mold. 


ion— thus  preventing  the 


>..^<  w,.  ..J 


'h 


The  Makahs 


corner 


live  at  Neah  Bay  on  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  Washington, 
B^  only  a  fow  miles  from  Gape  Flattery-the  extreme  northwest 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  notea  for  a  particular  tjT)e  of  small 
covered  basket  of  yellowish  white  grass-like  material  of  twined  weave, 
ornamented(now  and  for  some  years  past)with  belts  of  design*  brilli- 
b-  antly  colored  with  diamond  dyes.   The  commonest  form  is  circular 
^C pill-box '^hape)  but  oval  baskets  are  not  SftS^fewi*^,  and  s 


ome  are 


made  without  covers  in  forms  IffiSSUd  from  the  white  man. 


Flasks 


and  bottles  are  often  covered 


i<Ua  is  repulsive. 


and  are  sometimes  pretty,  though  the 


A  few  years  ago  the  Makahs  were  noted  for  the 
fineness  and  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  baskets,  which  almost 

rivaVfed^the  AleuWjmiiffldai*,  but  of  late  the  workmanship  has  great 


ly  deter ioated.   In  many  of  the  baskets  the  bottom,  and  the  neck 
which  receives  the  cover,  are  baautifuUy  woven  of  cedar  bark. 


ii  m'jiai'tenlad  wiUi  oimplo  dooignu,  m* 


Large  brown  mats,  plain  and  ornamented  with  simple  designs.woven  of 

I 

cedar  bark  and  rushes, are  also  made  by  these  Indians. 


M 


The  Nim  Indians  are  a  small  trile  inJiabiting  the  region  about 


the  North  Fork  of  Ban  Joaquin.   They  make  beautiful  coiled  baskets 


of  the  so-called  Tulare  Tj^je.   There  are  two  principal  forms— bowl 
and  bottle  neck--both  thin  and  flexible  and  of  the  Tulare  root  mater- 
ial.  The  bottlenecks  differ  from  those  of  other  tribes.   They  are 
short  and  depressed  with  strongly  convex  or  bulging  sides,  and  usu- 
ally  lack  the  finishing  neck,  which  it  is  said,  only  certain  old.squsWs 
are  priviledged  to  put  on.   Their  best  baskets  rank  with  the  best 


made  anywhera.   ©./v^-Vv^ 


the  King  snake  and  butter ly^- 


oj^^Xj 


:p 


I   tho  oommonoot  of 


native  deAigiii>.  jWin^  to  thetj^Sluenco  of  buyers  some  of  the  Mira 
Indians  are  imitating  designs  of  other  tribes  and  are  intriducing 
quill  work  into  some  of  their  pieces. 


'fftach  confusionirespecting  the  na'^ie  and  rela- 
tionship of  these  Indians.  Among  basket  dealers  and  by  the  whites 


generally,  they  are 


known  as  Mono4|,  or  Madera  County 


Monos — an  absurd  name  as  they  are  not  related  to  the  true  Monos 

(or  Mono  Paiutes)  who  live  at  Mono  Lake  on  the  other  si^e  of  the 
Sierra.  They  are  howevorjj^ated  to  the  Petonagiiats  of  Owens  Valley, 
as  I  have  recently  ascertained  by^ securing  and  comparing  their  vocab- 
ularies. 


The  CKUK-GKANCY  inliabit  a  narrow  strip  of  broken  foothill  coun- 
try on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  between  Fresno  Eiver  and  the 
divide  between  tlio  Fresno  and  San  Joaquin,  beginning  a  few  miles 
below  Coarse  Gold  Gulch  ..na  reaching  up  k   few  miles  above  Fresno 
Flats.  They  are  thus  in  contact  with  the  Fresno  Mew-aJ-i  on  the  north, 
the  Mim  on  the  oast, and  the  Cocoheba  on  the  south.  Thev  make  the 
'Tulare'  style  oi'  basket,  of  Tulare  oy  Cladium  root,  in  both  bowls 
and  urns( 'bottlenecks') ,  ana  do  excellent  work.  In  the  designs 
both  black  and  red  are  used,  but  black  predominates,  ana  the  rriajori- 
ty  of  their  baskets  have  no  red.  The  black  is  mainly  fern  root 
(Pteriaium) ;  the  red,  red-bud(Cercis) .  The  commonest  design  on  the 
large  bov/ls  for  cooking  acorn  mush  is  the  king  snake,  represented 
by  a  double  >'ow  of  triangles,  the  points  of  one  row  alternating 
with  the  bases  of  the  other,  thus  ^£?J^^^^^,     Another  favorite 
design,  and  one  in  which  they  excel,  is  the  Xet  or  spiaer's  web. 

»  • 

At  their  main  camp( 'Picajoine' )  I  htve  seen  them  in  early  fall 
make  a  thick  soup  or  gruel  oi*  acorns  of  the  blue  oak(Quercu8  aou^;- 
lasi)  no\  yet  fully  ripe.  They  cooked  it  .vith  hot  stones  in  the 


'! 


basket  shown  in  fig. 


, called  nah-cheech; ■     As  it  was  the  first 


8, 


acorn  soup  of  the  set- son  it  v/e.s  attended  by  a  cert*  in  ceremony.  A 
cathartic  (doubtless  the  bark  of  Rhamnus  calif  j>*nica)  was  put  into  it, 
and  when  it  was  aone  the  Indians  sat  in  a  circle,  which  at  their 


invitation  I  joined.  The  iar^o  bowl,  at; out  ono- third  full  of  the 
thick  soup,  was  then  taken  up  by  the  old  squaw  in  char^-^e,  hela  up 


to  ho^*  lips  while  she  took  a  deep  draught,  and  passed  to  me,  and 
then  in  turn  around  the  circle.  Th^e  thick  stuff  had  a  disaj-reoable 
|>itte.Y  taste.  After  every  one  he.d  partaken,  the  old  woman  passed 


pieces  of  dried  fish,  which  were  excellent.  The  basket  of  soup  was 
then  passed  a  second  time  and  >«e  all  had  to  d^ink  a^ain.  After  it 
was  over  I  purchased  the  basket,  but  not  without  considerable  dif- 
iculty.  The  difficulty  was  not  about  the  price,  as  the  old  squaw 
finally  let  me  have  it  for  several  dollars  loss  than  the  amount  I 


offered  ho^'  for  it. 


I 


i 


>i 


The  PAKAMINT  SHOSHOMES  aro  a  aesert  tribe  inhabiting  a  desolate 
region  about  Death  and  Panamint  valleys  in  southGc-.storn  California 
and  the  adjacent  southwestern  border  of  Nevaaa.  Perhaps  their  only 
permanent  camps  are  in  the  Armagosa  Desert,  the  canyons  of  the  Pana- 
mint iVlountains,  and  the  desert  on  the  east  siae  of  0  ens  Lake. 
Thei^  bowls  and  urns  are  of  marvelous  richness  and  beauty  and  are 


TT 


noted  for  the  perfection  of  their  lines.  The  body  material  is  f inel 
split  yellowish-white  willow,  adorned  with  telling  designs  in  black 
and  red.  The  black  is  of  two  principal  kinds:  split  strands  of  the 


horned  seed-pods  of  Martynia,  and  the  slender  brown  root  of  a  bultiish 
(Scirpus)  made  black  by  burying  in  wet  ashes.  The  red  is  mainly 
yucca  root-- the  root  of  Yucca  arborescens.  To  these  materials  a 
little  quill  work  is  usually  added.  The  quills  aro  commonly  the 
I  white  shafts  of  auck  fer^thers  or  the  rod  shafts  of  the  red- shafted 
flicker. 

t 

Several  of  the  designs  are  of  the  'Kern*  type,  and  in  tho  case 
of  hats  and  bowls  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
were  made  by  Panej^iintsor  Newooahs.  To  my  eye  these  two  tribes  make 
the  richest  of  all  baskets. 


J 


The  IIEW-OO-AH  inJiabit  a  small  area  in  the  southe>-n  Sierra  be- 


tween Tehachapi  Basin  and  the  valley  of  South  Fork  of  Kern.     Th 


ir 


center  of  distrilution  is  Paiute  Mountain,  whence  scatterea  a 


amps 


QjyjtsJU. 


reach  southward  toward  Tehachapi, and  northward  along  Kelso. to  with 
in  about  8  miles  of  South  Fork  of  Kern  River.  They  are  only  a  rem- 
nant  of  a  people  of  whom  next  to  nothing  is  known.  Like  their 


neighbors  the  PekanepuU,  they  still  practice  witchcraft,  and 


near- 


ly every  year  some  unfortunate  is  burned  alive.  They  make  exquisite 
baskets— bowls  and  ur^ns  or  bottlenecks— of  the  so-called  'Kern'  type. 
The  boay  is  of  finely  split  willow,  the  design  in  black  and  red. 
The  black  is  mainly  Ma^tynia,  the  red  the  root  of  Yucca  arborescens. 
Some  of  the  very  best  baskets  made  today  are  proauced  by  these  In- 
dians 


The  PAKANEPULL  or  TEBOTELOEELAYCor  Tebotokakano)  inJi-bit  the 

« 

upper  p&.rt  or  the  valley  of  South  ToyW  of  Kern  River,  at  the  foot 
of  Walker  Pass  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Califor- 
nia. Only  a  few  s.ro  left.  They  make  superb  coiled  baskets  of  the 
•Kern'  type.  The  body  is  usually  of  finely  split  yellowish  white 
willow;  the  design  in  black  and  red.  The  black  is  mainjy  Martynia, 
the  rod  mainly  yucca  root.  In  some  cases(rare)  the  body  is  of  Tuleire 
root(Cladium)  instead  of  willow;  and  I  have  seen-  two  or  three  urns 
in  which  willow  and  Tulare  root  were  used  in  the  same  basket. 

The  urns  made  by  the  Palanopull  are  as  a  rule  of  rather  coarse 
workmanship,  >'ot  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  of  a  form  which  I  have 
hot  seen  else^iere.  The  one  shown  in  fig,    is  a  representative 
type.  Others  are  broader  relative  to  the  height.  They  are  usually 
ornamented  with  a  series  of  horizontal  bands,  single  or  complicated, 
in  red  joicca  mot;  but  the  root  is  carefully  selected, of  different 
shades  or  tones  from  dark  purple-red  to  pale  reddish  brown,  giving 
good  contrasts  and  a  rich  effect. 


/ 


'^^PBfi 


i.W^<^-»^  ^, 


^  \vt 


5^ 


M^-:._ 


W>..J!AfX^ 


AA^»-*-*-v^<kX 


^''pVAM^N.JLflt^ 


t'i=^) 


WkJJ^  er^vjxiJL  "W-^ 

■BciC^^nJ>^v4>~c^^  .hiULSL30^.-V^J  -VV-Q>J>»--»s»l»^  i  Lw^  v5*iji±2±V±^. A 


^ 


^^SiX3^^  ^r^^^^  4v. 


^.fjjA^. 


'\ 


'U^c^^,^ 


r\vAJCV*w»si\^ 


i=_±2- 


JLJl^  Lf^^ ,  ^  \^i>^St^ 


Jc= 


■S-^NJ-M. 


'^ 


i*-^  CLflX^U-sT 


.M 


CtflL^vV\ 


'N 


WassL 


\  ^ 


'^^-^^-^Ali::^...^^ 


jf^L^  Al^«..^^ 


1  \ 


»\ 


r 


^ 


JL-vS.   ^Ui:^^ 


j±5±SL 


^ 


^r  C-c?  ^f^^ ^-^  vo^. 


v^V 


a 


Vv^o' 


1 


A 


«Oo>.4k>NlAX}K. 


w 


tC^36tju 


i^wd..'..^  ^4^ 


f 


c^-^ 


^M!=? 


^-^^•Jl  A.^trs>. 


7Uilii/V(d     (/{mo  a/     Le^u)    c^f   /f/p/Ul-eT 


Unnatural  Uses  of  Letters  of  /.Iphabet 


The  grert  mfgority  of  professional  anthropo leftists 
hETe  ecquired  the  habit  —  whether  from  foreign  birth 
or  foreign  education  —  of  employing  letters  of  the 
English  alphabet,  singly  or  in  combination,  in  un- 
usual or  abnormBl  ways,  thereby  distorting  their  al- 
phabetic or  normal  sounds. 

I  refer  to  such  usages  as^^fi.  for  fikj  q.  for  Ik. 
ifi.  for  jak.  S,  for  ak.  or  for  Q3L  (as  in  how),  lyji  for 

I^ot2,  ^  J«»  '*>v 

hli^l£for  a  (a?  in  sits),/andr~i.  unmarked  (as  used 
by  some  ethnologists)  to  represent  the  sound  of  m,* 
I  admit  of  course  that  in  certain  Indian  len- 
guages  there  are  sounds  that  cannot  be  expressed  by 
letters  of  our  alphabet  end  consequently  require 
special  symbols;  but  this  would  hardly  seem  suffi- 


cient excuse  for  the  distortion  of  the  English  al- 


phabet by  the  use  of  existing  letters  in  abnormrl 


ways,  or  for  giving, such  couplets  as  have  just  been 


■-m 


mentioned,  sounds  wholly  foreign  to  their  normrl 
English  values, 

Kuch  stress  hns   been  given  to  the  advantage  of 
representing  epch  sound  by  a  single  letter  or  symbol. 
I  fully  agree  with  this  as  a  theoreticpl  proposition, 
but  in  practice  it  is  not  always  possible  of  attain- 
ment, and  most  ethnologists,  in  direct  violation  of 
their  own  reasoning,  hrbitually  use  two  letters  to 
express  a  sound  already  provided  for  in  plain  English 
by  a  single  letter  —  as  aL  for  i  and  ilj.  for  j..  And 
to  make  a  bad  matter  vvoras,  there  is  woeful  leek  of 
agreement  even  among  American  ethnologists  as  to  the 


various  detrils  of  the  rlphabets  they  employ. 

Many  anthropologists  place  great  stress  on  the 
exFCt  reproduction  of  vocalic  sounds,  giving  in  somt 
instances  as  m? ny  t.3   five  sounds  for  r  single  vowel* 
This  to  me  is  superrefinement.  Having  personrlly 


written  down  vocabularies  of  upwards  of  i   hundred  In- 


dian languages  and  dialects,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  few  if  any  Indians  ere  so  exact  and  pre- 
cise  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  words  as  to  justi- 
fy such  refinement.  Not  only  do  different  individuuls 
of  the  same  tribe  often  give  different  sounds  to  the 


same  vowel  in  the  s<me  word,  but  in  numerous  instances 


tne  same  individual  pronounces  the  stme  vowel  or  syl- 
lable differently  in  successive  repetitions  of  the 
word.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  letter  a.,  an  Indian  in 
repefting  a  word  has  ^iven  me  sounds  ranging  from  long 
a  (as  in  fate)  to  £1l  (as  in  father).  This  I  admit  is 
an  extreme  case,  but  in  my  experience  it  has  occurred 
several  times.  Vlhile  usually  the  rrnge  is  less,  it 
still  is  enough  to  show  that  the  use  of  so  many  sounds 
for  a  single  letter  implies  a  degree  of  definiteness 


and  fixity  that  does  not  exist. 


The  literature  of  ethnology  is  encumbered  with 
a  multiplicity  of  technical  forms,  terms,  symbols, 
sions,  end  dircritic  marks  unintelligible  to 


any  but  the  ultraspecialist.  Is  this  as  it  should 


be? 


I  concur  in  Isaac  Taylor's  observation  that. 


"Any  system  of  diacritical  mrrks  which  aims  at  being 
universal  must  necessarily  be  either  cumbrous,  in- 
complete, or  inconsistent,"  The  same  may  be  said 
with  even  greater  truth  of  universal  alphabets  in- 
tended to  enable  scholars  of  all  nations  to  record 
and  afterTvard  read  the  sounds  spoken  in  the  diverse 
languages  of  primitive  man, 

Attempts  to  accomplish  thi^  ©Rd  hciVe  resulted 
in  the  production  of  complex  mongrel  systems,  extreme- 
ly  difficult  to  master,  abounding  in  grotesque  mon- 


strosities and  of  dubious  utility. 


8 

So  long  as  the  millennium  with  its  universal  world- 

elphabet  is  still  nebulous  in  the  misty  future,  so  long 
as  the  ethnologists  of  Anerica  —  not  to  mention  those 
of  England,  Canada,  /ustrslia,  and  other  English-speak- 
ing countries  —  are  not  in  accord  among  themselves, 
but  employ  diverse  alphabets  and  symbols,  is  it  not 
better  to  stick  to  the  ordinary  femilit-r  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet,  amplified  by 
the  usurI  diacritic  marks,  and  in  special  cases  by 


special  symbols? 


m 


ost  of  us  are  content  with  the  simpler  and 


more  easily  understood  use  of  the  ordinfiry  alphabet- 


nK^-ii 


ic  sounds  of  the  English  Irnguage,  not  aspiring  to 
master  the  ultimate  refinements  of  linguistic  and 
etymologic  erudition  as  expressed  by  ethnologic  gram- 


ma ri  ens 


As  a  general  proposition  may  it  not  be  said  thf t 


maaam 


■ri'  -Ar 


9 

in  ethnology  as  in  other  sciences  the  more  we  simplify 

\ 

our  Imguege  the  better  we  make  ourselves  understood, 
thereby  interesting  a  larger  number  of  persons?  And 


is  it  not  worth  while  in  science  as  in  business  to 


consider  prficticol  values?  And  is  it  not  in  the  in- 


terest of  both  science  and  education  to  enlist  the 


cooperation  of  as  rarny  people  as  pospible?    And  now 


<* 


at  the  eleventh  hour  do  we  not  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get  in  the  effort  to  rescue  vanishing  material? 
If  so,  yihy  restrict  our  audiences  to  the  lermed  few, 
cutting  off  assistance  that  might  be  rendered  by  the 


many? 


\6  jiMnCtC       ^ef^  <^rr(f^L^ 


1 1 


u-^ 


J 
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C.  Hat  rv:-r:i.'.ni 

Pa::5r3 

BANG .      . 
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YOSET'ITE  GEOOWPIIIC  HAIfflP 
By  C,  Hart  Morriam 


Ah- law- yah- hu  .  .  .  The  -reat  rook  maae  or  nail  in.r  ediatoly 
west  of  the  slide  rock  over  which  th«  Yoaiimite  F  lis  trail 
starts  up.  Looks  as  if  a  cave  were  there.— cv — 


Ah-wali-ne  ...  A  large  area  of  flat  ground  beginnir^  on  the 
west  along  «-  N  and  3  line  paaaing  through  Sentinel  Hotel  and 


including  the  n 


and  flat  north  of  Merced  River  from 


Yoaomite  Creek  easterly  nearly  to  the  nouth  of  Indian  Canyon. 
The  cemetery  (where  Crelen  Clark  is  buried)  is  in  the  original 
Ahwahne.  The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  entire  valley. 
Indiana  of  the  sauie  tribe  livin^^  at  Chowohilla  Canyon, 
Wasaama,  and  other  places  outaide  of  Yoaemite,  apply  the 
name  Ah-wali-ne  to  the  entire  valley;  and  in  1C69  both  Bunnell 
and  Dutchin^^a  gave  it  as  "the  old  Indian  name  for  the  valley. 
Powers  in  1073  located  the  village  'Awanee*  at  the  foot  of 
Yoaemite  Palls.  ~  «i^«<^— 

Svnonomvt  Ah-wah-ne,  Ilutchir^  1059;  Ah^wah-ne,  Bunnell 
1859  h  iri80i4hwahnee,  Kneeland  1071;  Ah-wah-nee,  Yelverton 


• ' 


Powers 


1904;  Ah-wahh-ne,  Merriaxn  1917. 


,^m^:" 


nyi:^ 


—■^..-.■Nb'  -  -W-  ;i' 


-.  ? .; 


>^.> 
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Yoaemite  GeaTai^hic  Names  Z 


Ab»iia^nii«  ohi-luk-ka^-lui  .  .  Yoaemito  Falls,  on  north  aids 


Vollsy  nearly  opposite  Sentinel  Hotel.  — ^i^^^— 

Synonomy:  A-wa^na  Palls (lYoseinity")&  Cho-luke  Falls 
(2,500  ft.)»  Huniboldt  Times  (after  San  Francisco 
Chronicle).  1856i  Cho-lock,  Hutchings  1860;  Cho-looke 
Hutohinso  1^^  &  1865;  Choolook  &  Scholuok,  Whitney  1868 
Choloc,  Powers  1873 j  ChcHlok,  Powers  1877;  Choo-look, 


1880 


Galen  Clark  1904. 


^iKv^ 


Synonomy:  Ah-wi-ah,  Hutch 

I Awivah  k  Kekootoyem 
186£nriT365r^^aiya.  m 


1868 


Awya,  Powers  1873;  A»wai-a,  Powers  1877;  Wai-ack,  Bunnell 
1880;  Ah-wei-yah  &  Ah-wei-ya,  Galen  Clark  1904. 
Erroneously  given  by  Hutchings  in  1886  as  Ke-ko-too«Y6tn 


(In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,  386,  1B86)>  also  by  Hittell  in 
1868  (Kekootoyem) . 


Ah-wi-ah  Pi-wi-ak  .  .  Emerald  Pool  .between  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls.^ 


Ajemu  .  .  .  Probably  typographic  error  for  A^yeh.  Manzanita. 
Given  by  Gordon  Ciafnmir^  (1884)  as  on  west  side  El  C/i.pitan. 

Ca-no-pah  Falls  •  •  Given  in  Hujnboldt  Times.  1856  (from  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle)  as  nfu^;e  for  Nevada  Falls.  See  also  Y  n-o-pah. 


< 


.     i 


Yoaemite  rfecygraiihlc  Names    3 


t       •       « 


Che-nutttiah  (frai  Clw-ne,  atrawberries)   •   .   .  Low  sunken  w«*aow 
between  mouthi  of  Teniva  and  Merced  carqrona.     There  uaed  to 
be  a  canp  on  hiis)^  ground  on  east  side  of  this  meadow.  —  c^H^^ 


• «        < 


Che-pwe-oha  .  .  .  Washington  Column*— 


Kneeland  (l67l)  erroneously  a>} 
(-Cho-ko-ne)  to  Washington  Column. 
neaifey  Royal  Arches. -ti^' — 


the  nairie  *Shokoni* 
It  is  the  name  of  the 


Cho-ko-na  or  Chulc-ko-na  ...  Royal  Arches  (named  from  the 
sunshade  part  of  the  baby  basket,  called  Cho-ko-ne  or 
Chuk-kint-meh)  • — 

Svnonoiny;  Schokoni,  Whitney  1(568;  Shokoni,  Kneeland 
•  I871i  Chokonee,  Powers  1873;  Cho-k<^ni,  Cho-ko-nip-o-deh, 

Powers  1877;  Scho-ko-ni,  Bunnell  1.380;  Clio-ko-ni,  Galen 


\. ' 


Clark  1904. 


•'•* 


,•''• 


j'<' 


ChcHlahk  or  Cho-luk 
Chu- luk-ka-hu. — 


Yoaemite  Falls.     See  Ah-wah-nins 


>  • » 


•.  ■.  ■-'A 


.1  .  .        ' 


i> 


';  -^ 


-Vf 


^7i 
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Yoaemite  Oeor.raphio  Names    4 


Ele&ohat 


•      • 


.  Name  api  lied  by  HutohingB  (i860)  to  the  Three 
Brothers,  but  oorrected  to  Pon^ponv-pa-aus  in  his  edition 

VoXt.    W      ISTO     Uo|-     Uac^   " 


of  187J. (  Tuao  , ^ Vt ouJi c)    |>AoV 


Hah»kaht*we  or  Hah< 


hah-kah«too«>e.  the  black  lizard.—  c^^-^ 


Called  Sak-ka-du-eh  by  Powers  (1877). 


HairHfflO-niah  .  •  Talus  of  broken  rocks  at  foot  of  the  cliffs 
(the  *tunibled  down  rooks*)  ••• 
Svnonomv;  Hain-m6-ko  &  Hain-moak,  Powers  1677. 


Haw-hawk  •   •   •  Three  Brothers*       See  also  Wah-haw-kah. 


Haw-kaw-koi,  Haw*kaw-koo->e-tah  or  Ho-kok-kwe-lah  .   •  •  Bocky 
place  and  old  villa^^e  where  Sentinel  Hotel  and  ootta^^es  now 
stand.  —  ^^^ — 
8vnonor«[y;  Hok-ok»wi-dok,  Powers  1877. 


I 


t  ■■-_t^  i^-i  f--*,!; 


I 


Yoaqmit^  GcoRiuphio  N 


Hein-n*-ken-no  •  «  •  Moss  Spring,  an  ©loeedingly  cold  sprlr^ 


near  lower  end  of 


Valley,  on  south  side  of  Meroed 


Riter,  a  short  distance  above  present  Pohono  bride;e»— ^^w^ 


I 

Hoi- low  •  .  .  Indian  Cave  near  foot  of  Hoyal  Arches  (hoi- low » 

oave)*    Called  also  Lah>koo-hah,  meanii^  *oome  out**— c^u^^ 
Synonymy;  Hoi- low.  Powers    • 


Ho- low  • 


•      % 


Big  rock  on  south  side  Meroed  between  Caxrrp  Curry 
and  Sentinel  Hotel  (fonner  sohoolhouse  there).— 


Hch»pah^hoo-lah  or  Ho^peh-b 
Synonopiy;     Erroneously 


1868 


Sohotallowi,  which  name  is  adopted  by  Bunnell 


1080 


1859 


also  Lehamite)  as  the  name  of  Indian  Canyon.     Powers 


Ma^ta 


elsewhere  stated,  the  name  means  any  high  rock  wall 


; 


•"  'i-  '~'ii  V  ■    •-—  - 


.  t-T;'V',,'v^:-.;'i;''^i'| 
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Hop»ho»bah  .   •   •  CloudB  Rest*— ^^^^-^ 


Huni-tah  .   .  .  "The  fye"   (hu»-tah,  eye).     A  mark  on  Half  Dome 
high  up  under  projecting  edge  at  BuBmit,  and  a  similar 


:  on  £l>Capi^an 

Hunto_ (applied  to  Rqyal  Arches) .  Hi tt ell  1868; 


Svnono^T^un- ta >   Shmvta.  Powera   lfl77}    Hnntft,   Yftlirftrf.nw 

1872;  Huft-to  (applied  to  Washington  Column),  Lester  1873« 


I*e»hu  .  .  •  Any  meadow*-  c^^ — . 


Il-lil-loupette  .  .  Given  by  Lester  (1873)  aa  Indian  name, 


and 


See  Too-too*loo-*we-*ak* 


I-yUflah  (meaning  junction).   *  Place  on  both  sides  of  junc- 


tion of  Teniya  Creek  with 


llu 


Rirer.  —  ^^^"^ — 


Kahchoomah  .    .  Given  by  Kittell  in  1868  as  name  for  *Wild  Cat 
Fall   (30  ft.  high,  between  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls)   and  for 
*Wild  Cat  Rock'(  4,200  ft.  'in  hei^^ht  and  i  mile  north  of 
Liberty  Cap. 


/ 


/ 


-K.^,,^ 
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« 

Kah-waii-koo-lah  and  Kep-pelc- oo- lah  .  .  Place  aboYe  El  Portal 


on  south  side  Merced  Elver.  -  ^ — 


Kah-wirl-na-bali  *  .   •  Little  Yosemite  Valley*     There  ueed  to  be 


a  lange  sumr'^er  can^  here  of  same  name* 


C/Wa.-^ 


Kaj^o-pha  .  .  .  GiYen  by  Bunnell  (1880)  as  name  for  Ili^^ 
Sierras  (from  word  for  sky). 


Keialauwa  .  .  Given  by  Whitney  (1868)  as  name  for  mountains 

west  of  £1  Capitan. 

Svnonoiny:  Keialauwa,  Whitney  1868i  Kai-al«a-wa  & 

Kai-al«auKwa»  Powers  1877* 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Ke-ko-too-yem.  .  .  Erroneous  name  applied  to  Mirror  Lake  by 

Hutchings  in  1886  (In  the  Heart  of  *he  Sierra,  386,  1886) i 

and  by  Hittell  in  1868  (Kekootoyem,  meaning  'sleeping  water' J. 
Hittell  also  gives  Awiyah. 

Kep-pelc-oo-lah  and  Kah^wali-koo-lah  .  .  Place  above  El  Portal 
on  south  side  Merced  River,  -d^ — 


IT 


^:3W- 
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•      • 


Kon^'pom-pa-oah,  Koro-pom-pS^aus,  or  PoBHpom-pa-aah 
Low  rock  next  weot  of  Three  Brothers.— ^i^*^-^ 
Svnonvmy:    Korapopaise  or  Panporapaau* ,  Whitney  lB68j 
Kon>-pon«-pe^saj  Powers  1077j  Poro-pom-piUsus,  Galen 
CXaric  1904. 
[Erroneously  given  by  the  followir]^  authors  as  the 

name  for  Three  Brothers  and  said  to  mean  'mountains 

v^mpompasus ,  Kittell  1868;  j 
playir^  leapfrog* rj^Fom-pbm-pasus ,  Crbnelly.  1669; 

Pom-pom-pa- sua ,  HutchingS  1871  (civen  as  Eleachas  by 
Hutchings  in  1860)i  Pompompasus ,  Kneeland  1871; 
Pom-pom-pas-us ,  Yolverton  1872;  Poirj-pom-pa^-sus,  Lester 
1873;  Kom-po-pai«2ss,  Bunnell  1880;  Poro-pom-i)asus , 


/ 


Gordon  Cumning  188^ ;  "Poraporapasa  (or  pasus)"   ,  Stomway,  1888. 


Koo-hocUkoh  or  Kii-hu-ko  .   .   .  Cthediul  Rocks,  fonnerly 


l^iree 


liSimSL 


1880 


1904;  Woh-wah« 


'  t 


S^w 
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Lah-koo-hah  .   •   .  See  Hol-low. 


Law»oo-too  •   .  Given  by  Cronelly  (1869)  aa  ^Bearskin  Mountain* 
or  Glaoier  Beck*      See  Oo-hoo-ma^te  lo-nahpte* 


Lehanete  (Whitney  1868)   .  «  .^tKeanl  plaoe  where  *arrow-wood* 
growe  (rocks  next  east  of  Indian  Canyon).    Powers 
Laysamite  (1673)  probably  same,  but  locality  not  stated. 
Bunnell  gives  Le-Hamite  (arrow-wood)  as  name  of  Indian 
Caiiyon. 


Synonomy;    Lehaaiete,  Whitney  1868;  I»e-sam»i*te 
Iie-sanHai-ti  (village) »  Powers  1677;  Lehaoiite,  L 
Lo-Hfiunite ,  Bunnell  1680;  Le-haiD-i>teeL  Uaien  C. 


Hamite, 
1904. 


—  OVtv^ 


Loi-ah  .  .  .  Sentinel  Hock  and  area  immediately  below  it.— 

I  Loya.  Hittell .  3.866^ 

Svnonomyt  Loya,  Whitney  1868;XLoza  (typog.  error), 
Cronelly,  1869;  Loya,  Kneeland  1871;  Lo-ya,  Lester  1873; 
Loi-a,  Powers  1877;  Loya,  Bunnell  1880;  Loya,  Gordon 
Cumming  1^M\   Loi-y»,  Galen  Clark,  1904. 


?;ii^!S??a. 
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Lol«>lok  ohuk-kah  (Rat*8  cache.     Called  also  Poo-ae-nah  chuk-kah, 

t 

mouse's  cache).  •  •  Cathedral  Spires.  Kame  refers  to  the 
tiro  tall  towers,  which  resenible  the  tall  cylindrical  acorn 
caches  of  the  Yosemits  Indians*  Also  said  to  resemble 
long  sticks  projecting  upward  from  a  Wood  Bat^s  nest.  —  cv^ 
^vnonopy;  Lol»luk  ohuk»kah»hu.  Powers 

Loyemah.  .  Error^eously  given  by  Hittell  (1868)  for  Sentinel-  Dome. 
See  Hah-kaht-we. 

Lun^at*t«»kwo»ah  or  Lttr^*urt«*ajc.  .  .  .  Ribbon  Fall  on 
•Virgin's  Tears  Creek"  Pigeon  Creek  (fraa  Lui^u-te, 


Pigeon)  .-• 


Name  also  used  for  Pigeon  Creek. 


Svnonomv;    Lur^otuckoya ,  Whitney  1868;  Lui^-u-tu-ku-ya, 
Powers  1877;  Lur^g^yo-to-oo-ya  &  Lung-oo-to-koo-ya  (after 
Hutchin0i}»  Bunnell  1880;  Lu2^-oo*too«koo*ya»  Gordon 
Cumining,  1884.;  Lungootookooyah ,  Stomway  1888. 


Ush>ch&»toh 


■  -^irM-,  •■:.■■,  .'-ajf.,  .*/>' 
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Mah-t&h  •  .  .  Means  cliff  wall  anyiiiere.  Sometimoa  applied 

•peoifically  to  Liberty  Co.p.^^"'^^'--^ 

LMahta,  Hittell.  1868; , 
Svnonomv!  Applied  to  Liberty  Cap  —Yliah- tar  Knee  land 


& 


1871;  Wah-ta  (typog.  error) ,  Cronelly  1869; 
Tah^mah  (typcg.  error) ,  Yellwrton,  1872;  Mahit*. 
Gklen  Clark »  1904. 

Applied  to  Indian  Caiqron  —  Meu'ta,  Powen»1877. 


»        o 


MiBLb»tah-ffiapte 


gulchei 


Cathedral 


Mo-keh  •  .  .  Iron  Spring  juat  below  mouth  of  Teniya  Caryon.— 


Om-^ 


No-to-mid-tt-la  .   .  Given  by  Powera  (1877)  as  TiHage  about  400 


jrarda  east  of  Indian  Canyon  ranoheria. 
Blind  Diok)* 


(Not  checked  by 


Ollenya  .  .  .  Gifen  by  Whitney  (1868)  and  Gordon  Curmiing  (l 
aa  Frog  Brook  (  a  amall  atream  between  Three  Bro there  and 
Yoaemite  Pall^. 


yi':^L 
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O»mo»ho  •  •  •  See  %t»mo->ho* 


lo-«iaWte 


Name  refers 


to  fancied  reserriblajioe  to  skin  of  Grizzly  Bear  (from  Oo-hoo- 


marte 


868; 


Svnonomy 


Oso^ta 


U-su-mai*ti  LiUwa-tuh 

Hutchings  1877« 


Open»ets^noo-ah  •  •  •  Name  giYsn  by  Hutchings  (1865)  for 
Old  Inspiration  Point* 


Pfekh|^pahl-l«-yah  •  .  .  Snow  Creek.— ^i^*-^ — 


Pateea.  .  .  Given  by  Whitney  (1868)  as  •Mountain  over  which 
Yosemite  trail  runs'* 


pS^fS^OPPilpll 


Mt'  ...    A 


v*'f  :'.■•.  . 


;.■>". '^i'-i-  i 


■■N^."!*;'.  '•;ft4'i'tfw  ■"■ 


'iii;^:i*m:m 


'S.^' 


r^,.-; 


k'*t.,c^-'i~'j  ■:r^^^^. 


J-i 


■.^,iHf~i.l 


'ytr^r:'-"'>-< 


■J  '^ '  7",.i 


■.m 
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(1866)  and  others  a4i  naaui 


for  Glaoler  Point. 


"ub-e-tah. 


^vnononnr:  Patillim,  Whitnoy  1868;  Piilel-llina, 
Pal-li-li-ma,  Yel?erton  1872;  Pa-til-lo-ana,  Bunnell 
1880;  Pa^tilllina,  Gordon  Gumming  1B84. 


Pi-we*ah  .  .  GiTen  by  Hutohinge  and  Bunnell  as  name  for 
Tenlya  Creek*   See  Wah-kal-ah-wi*ah* 
Svnonomfy:  Pi-we-ah,  Hutchings  .May  1869}  Py«we»ah, 
Bunnell,  1859* 


Pi*wi«ak  •  .  .  Vernal  Pall^  abote  head  of  Valley  proper* — ^>^^-- 


Cronelly  1869;  Plwyaok,  Kneeland  1871;  Py-wy-aek.  Yelrerton 
1872;  Pal-waitak,  Powers  1877;  Py-we*aok,  Bunnell  1880 
(erroneously  applied  to  Teniya  Lake  and  CJany on) ;  Pi-wa^aok , 
Gordon  Gumming,  1884;  Py*we-aok,  Muir  1901  (following 
Bunnell  in  applying  to  Teniya  Lake)  j  Pi*wei-aok ,  Galen  Claric 
1904. 


:^l 


'i-^Jki-ii 


■^,.■1 1- )'— •-  -r  r  -^  I'-VjT^T •  ■  ' -^ ' 


ii^l 


M 
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Po-ho-no  .  .  .Pohono  Fall*  (often  oalled  Bridal  Veil  P-alli). 
The  word  Po^ho^no  mean*  •  chunks*  —  •Coming  down  in  chunki,* 
as  th#  Indiana  »ay  —  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
water,  instead  of  falling  in  a  unifonn  sheet,  shoots  down 
in  irregular  successions  of  aky-rookst  masses  aejiarated  by 
watering  veils  of  mist.  The  fanciful  interj  retations  of 
Pohono  gi?en  by  authors >as  'An  evil  spirit  whose  breath  is 
a  blifi^ting  and  fatal  wind*  (Hutchii^  1860)  j  'A  blast  of 
wind,  or  the  ni^t  wind" (Whitney  1868)  j •  Spirit  of  the  Evil 
Wind"  (Cronelly  1869)  i  "Najne  of  some  vegetable  growth* 
Bunnell  1880)  —  are  pija^  creations  of  the  iaagination.-ou^ 


Po-ho-no  &  Po^ho-nOj  Hutohings  March  1860  and  Powers 
1877;  Pohonog  fhitney  1868;^Po-Ho-No ,  Cronelly  1869; 
Pohono,  Kneeland  1071;  Po-hi>«no  Pall,  Yelverton  1672; 
Po-ho-no,  Lester  1873;  Po-ho-no,  Bunnell  ISe^;  Pohono, 

,  vPohono  |all,Stomway  1888;^ 

Gordon  Curririi^  1884;  Pohono,  Bancroft  1886;\Po-h6-no^ 
Galen  Claric  19Q4* 


Po-ho-no  I-e-hu  .  •  Pohono  Meadows,  on  south  side  Me  rood  Biver 
at  mouth  of  Pohono  or  Bridal  Veil  Creek,  ■-«=»^- — 
Synonony:  Po-ho-no  I-e-hu,  Powers     • 


Poro-poBH-pa-Bus,  Hutohings  lci71  •  .  See  Kom-pom-pS-sah. 


jg^^^ 
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Poo->««»nah 


kah 


Cathedral 


Nam©  refers  to  the  two 


tall  towen,  whioh  resemble  the  tall  oylindrioal  aoom  caches 

of  tl»  Yosariltt  Indians.     Also  said  to  rostmhlo  long  sticks 

projectile  iqpward  from  a  Wood  Rat^s  nest.— J^^ 

*^     •*  iPoosenachucka.  Hittell_log§t 

Svnonomv:    Pes inaechucka  ,^itney  1866T\Fo<Kgee-nah  ~ 
Qurck-ka  (misprint),  Cronelly  1869;  Poo-see-nah  Chuck- 
tester  1875|  Pooseena    Chukka,  Powers  1875i  Pu-ei-na 
Chuk-ka,  Powere  1877;  Poo-see-na^chuo-ka*  Bunnell  3880; 
Po-see^nah«ohuok«ka»  Gordon  CuBming  1884;  Pu-see-na 
Chttok«>ah,  Galen  Clark  1904. 
Lol*luk  ohuk*kQh»hu,  Powers  • 


Poot-poo-toon,  Put-put-too-nihor  PooVput-too-nah  *  •  •  Black 


Sprir«  (en  north  side  of  Valley  near  west  end),-;^'^^— 
Synonomy:    Putputon,  IShitney  1868;    Put-pTit-on,  Powers  1877, 


Py*we»aok 


e       • 


.  See  Pi*wi»ak* 


Sah^nah*lah  .   •   •  Swairpy 


north  side  fferced  Bifer  juat  north  of  Sentinel  Hotel.   (N  zned 
from  a  marsh  plant)  • "-  o*---- 
Svnonomy:  Saht-nah-lah,  Bowers  • 


^11 11^ 
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Sah-wah'  •   .  Se^  Sow-«ah  (a  gap)* 


Sak- k»^di*-«h  (Powers  1877).  .  Sentinel  Dome.  Error  for 
Hah-kali-too»e,  which  see* 


Sa»^oo-lah  ...  El  Portal  in  Merced  Canyon.  The  old  village 
So^lalvto  waa  located  on  the  flat  at  present  oocupi«jd  by 
the  railroad  torminus.— ^i^*— 


Soho»ko«ya.  .  .  Given  by  Bunnell  (1B80)  aa  name  for  Royal 
Aroh  Pall. 


Soholuok  (Whitney  1868)  ...  See  Ah-walV'nir^  churluk-ka-hii. 


^ 


Sohotallowi .  .  Erroneously  given  by  \^hitney  (I6i68)  as  name 
for  Indian  Canyon,  which  name  was  adopted  by  Bunnell 

> 

(8cho-tal*-lo-wi)   in  1880,  but  not  tr^iren  in  hia  original 
article,  1869.     Bunnell  alao  gives  Scho^ to  - lo-wi 
aa  Yosemite  Creek  (on  map  1880).     The  name  for  Indian 
canyon  was  Ho-pah-^hoo- lah  or  Ho-pah-ho-lah,  which  see* 


q»f*  y-  »*-/\   -^i."*^'*  -I';-  "  f  **  j-*" 


^■mmmmamt 
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See-wah-lam  .   .  Given  by  CronoUy  (1869)  as  name  for  l^ount 


Star  King.  >Sftft,wah-lam.  HutQhinsa  1870:  i 

Svnononiy;     See-irah-lam,  Cronelly  1869;]S«#-iahluin, 


Yelverton  1672. 


Shokonl  .   .  Errftneoualy  applied  by  Kneeland  (1871)  to  Washington 
Colvann.     It  is  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Arohos.     Che-pwi-ohft 
is  the  mm  of  Wa8hii^;ton  Cilunn* 


Shunta,  Hunta  (Powei«  1877)   .   .  The  Watchinr,  Eye  (On  Iklf  Dome 
and  El  Capitan)*     See  Hun-ta. 


Sit-ko-noo-al-lah  ...  At    El  Portal .  — cm<^^ 


Sow-vah  ...  A  gap.  -•c^* — 

Synonomy:  3a-wah'»  Powers  1877. 


Tah-roah  .  .   .  Typographic  error  for  I.!ah-tah,  which  see 


Ik-pun- ie-me-te  .   .   .  Given  by  Bunnell  (l8f»)  as  the  Lower 
Ford  of  Three  Graces. 
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Taa-aa^yuo  Palls  .   .   .  Satage  Palls  (Humboldt  Times 
San  Prancisoo  Chronicle  —  1B56)« 


Teniya  Lake  and  Canyon  (Named  after  Chief  Teniya) . 


ioTsywff 


Hutchlngn  1G65. 


•8i!»ak  (said  slow)  .  .  Haf  Dome  (often  called  South  Dome) . 
[From  tes-sa,  nr«aning  banged  hair,  in  reference  to  ths 
projecting  orest  of  rock  on  top  susi;*«t.in6  banged  hair  on 
forehead  of  woman).  Hccordinfj^  to  ons  rersion  of  the  Indian 
legend,  Tes-salak  was  the  wife  of  To-ko-ye  who  beoajna 

North  Donae.-cj^^— 
S^/nonymy;  Ti8*sa-aqk  and  Tis-sa-aoh,  Ilutchings  1859; 

Tle-sa-ao*  Hutchinga,  March  1860,  also  1871;  Tsaaiyak. 
mitmf'Wi^^^^^k^^-nr  1809i  Tlsayao. 
Whitney  1871;  Tisayao,  Kneeland  1871;  Tiosa-aqk  &. 
Tis-sa^ack,  Yelverton  1872;  Tis-pa^aok.  Lester  1873; 
Tissaaok,  Patch  1874;  Tis-se^yak,  Powers  1877;  Tia-sa-aok, 
Tissa^ack  (after  Hutchings) .  Tis  sa  aok,  Bunnell  ICGO; 
Tis-sa-aok,  Cordon  Cummir^  1604;  Tisayao,  Bancroft  1006; 

j  aaaiirtV  "  S t.  ftmm.y  1888 :  >  '        ,       n   i 

iayao ,) Toland  (after  Bancroft)  1891;  Tis-sa-aok,  Gilen 


Clark  1904. 


\ 


^  I     ■  »" 


■^^^■Mi^VMHMaHVMSi 
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Til*til«>kei>>ne  •   •  Place  at  lower  (west)  end  of  Yosemita 


just  below  Pohono 
cabin  now  [1910] 


Valley  on  north  side  of  Merced  River, 

bridge  (place  on  which  rnail  carrier's 

stands).     There  were  no  rancherias  in  Merced  Caityon 

below  Til- til-ken- ne  for  8  miles  —  the  first  being 

Saa-oo-lah.  on  the  small  flat  now  occupied  by  tho  railroad 

tenninus  at  El  Portal,—  cs^*— 


To-koi-ye  •  To-kainye,  or  To-kcf-yah  •  •  •  North  Borne*  Husband 


of  Te8-8§rak.^ 


Tocoya.  Hitj^ll  1868; 


Synonymy;  To-oo-a©  &  To-coy-ee,  lEtoKing0859[^Tokoyft , 
Whitney  1868;  To-ooy-a,  Crone lly  1869;  Tocoyae, 
To-ooy-ee,  Yelverton  1872;  To-coy-ae,  Lester  1873; 


To-koi-e,  Powers 


;  to-ko^ye.  Powers  1877;  To-ko-ya, 


To-co-ya,  Bunnell  1880;  To-coy-6e,  Gordon  Cumming  1884; 
To-ko-ya,  Gkilen  Clark  1904. 


bank 


ground  not  occi;gpied  by  a  yillage. 


.to* 

i 


mtm    H 


immrm 


V'^ 
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Tdo-toii-loo-we-ak  •  .  Illilouette  Fais  and  Creek  (Name  reano 
aparkling.  from  sparkling  water  of  fall  where  sun  strikes 


To6*  luK  lu-wa 

iHutchings , 
1862 


a-  lu-  lu- waok .  ifutchings  166^^  lu-l^i^^  • 
vToloolweack  &:  Toloolewack.  Hittell  lb6o,\ 

B61;^Tululowehaok,  Whitney  iBS&n 


Svnon 


Hutchii^  1871 J  Il-lil-lou-ett«,  Lester 
1875i  Tu-tul-wi-ak  &  Tu-tu-lu-wi-sak,  Powers  1877; 
Too-loo-lo-we*aok,  Too*lool-lo-we-ack,  Too-lool-we-aek, 

,  TcHlool-o-w«*aok  (South  branch  of 
Meroed).  BunDell  1^80;  To«lool«w©aok,  Gordon  Cunming 

\IflolQQlaweaok,(Fji.ll-lt  Cation^ ,  ?^''fif™%y J°fflVoQo* 
l?miJTu-Iu^la-wi-     TTu-tu-la^eri-ak,  (Jordon  1092 ; 

Too-lo<>-lo«wei-aok,  Galen  Clark  1904. 


Topinemete  (Whitney  1868)  •  .  "A  succession  of 
foot  of  Mariposa  trail  and  Bridal  Veil  Fall. 


X. 


*i 


^m 


'.,:.■. l^.-.. v.. 


r^.;"-,'  ^..'■'    :  rf.^ 


'^:'^-:rI^^m-^^\-i---C-^^ 


iSil^ 


•  ) 
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To-to-kon  oo*lah  . 


•      •' 


El  Cipltcn.     N/^jned  from  To-tcKkon,  the 


Sand  Hill  Crane,—  ^^^-^ 

Svnopvnnr;     Tu-toch-ah-nu-lah,  To- took- ah- nu?- la.  Hutohings 

\Uo  vTutucanula.  Tutochahnula.TutatinencHittell  1868^ 

1859;  totokomlftT^W^ney  1868i\Ttt-tock-ah-ntt^IaSi,  Hutchins* 
1871  i  Tutooanula,  Knee  land  1871;  Ti^tock-ah>nu-lah, 
Yelverton  1872;  Tutochanula  (  "Measuring  Wonn") ,  Powers 
1873;  Tu-took-a-mu»la,  Lester  1873;  Tutookahnulah ,  Patoh 
1874;  Tu->tok-a-na-la,  Powers  1877;  Tote-ack-ah^noo-la, 
To-toc-ah-niHla  (after  Hutchingp).  Tote-ack-ah-nii-lah, 

Bunnell  1680;  Tp-tok-o-nula,  Gordon  CummlMc  1084;    ^.  %   ,^, 

\l^to-ko-niyiaj  Toland/Ww  Ba?^^^^         1891;/ 

Totokdnula,  Bancroft  (after  tlutchins»)  1B66;I  I'o-tau-kon- 
niHla  &  Tu-tok-a-nii-la,  Galen  Clark  1904. 


v.. 


To-to-kon  00- la  I-e-hu  .  .  •  Meadow  below  Totokonoola  or 
El  C'lpitan.-- 
Synonymy :  To-to-kan-oo-lah  i-e-hu,  Powom 


To-yong-am'  •  •  •  Small  pointed  hill  on  Kite  mine  flat  about 
1-1/4  mile  below  £1  Portal  on  nortli  side  Merced  Canyon* 
Formerly  site  of  roundhouse  and  surrounded  by  Choo-Ti-tah 
ranch  eria*—  ow^-- 


.-."1  ' 


•«i 
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mo^ho  (frorr^  Ifa^ino,  Lost  Arrov)  •   .  Devi  la  Thunib  or 
down  Book"  just  east  of  top  of  Yosemlte  Fall,~^**^-- 
SynonvBy;:    Unwo,  Whitnsy  1868;  Ifcni.ino-80  &  UnKmoa 
Powers  1877;  Iluin-mo.  Galen  Clark  1904* 


or  Un»-mo , 


Wah»ha}(*kah  or  Wah-ho»^  «  slurred  Ha#<»hawk  (meaniz^  *inors 
than  one')  •   .  The  great  rook  known  as  Three 
Also  spoken  of  in  plural  as  Wah-haw-kant-mi-lS.  — ^i^*---- 
Synonynyt    Wawhawke,  miltney  1868  i  ¥a-h«u»ka  (also 


name  of  Tillage  at  base  of  Three  Brothers),  Powers 


uWah-wah-lena.  Gordon  Qummin 
1877i yWaw^hawikee ,  Galen  Claric.19 

(Kon>-pom<-pa-sah  or  PonHponi-j)a-sah,  usually  given  as  tiie 

naine  of  Three  Brothers^is  name  of  low  rook  next  west 

of  Three  Brothers.) 


Wah-hah-kah  I-e-hu  .   .   .  Given  by  Powers  (        )  as  large 


meadow  below  'Hiree  Brothers. 


Wah-ka]>loo  .  •  •  Merced  River  (in  Yosemite  Valley)  •— ^^^f^^-- 
Synonymy;    Wakalla,  Powers  1873;  Wa-kal-la,  Powers  1877, 


^1 

0 
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Wah->kal  ah-wi«ah  •  •  •  Teniya  Creek.— 

a  . 

Svnonv^;  Wab-kal  [Ci*eek]  ah-wi-ah,  Powen 


Wah-ta  (Crone lly  1869)   .   .  •  Typographic  error  for  Mab-tah, 


which  see* 


Wah»WBh«>le»na  .  *  Erroneoualy  giyen  by  Cronelly  (1869)  as  the 
name  for  the  Three  Gmces  U  Cathedral  Hooks)  i  and  accredited 
by  Gordon  Cuirvnii^  (Wab>wah*lena,  If '84)  to  the  Three 
Brothers*. 


Wai-aok  (Bunnell  1B80)   ...  IS 


Lake.   See  Ah-wi*ah. 


Waijau  .  .  Given  by  Whitney  (1868)  as  name  for  Mount  Watkins 
Synonymy;  Waijau,  'Pitney  1868;  Wai-you,  Gordon  Gumming 
1884i  Wei-yow,'  Galen  Clark  1904. 


faiya  (Whitney  1860  &  Kneeland  1871)  •  •  Mirror  Lake. 
See  Ah-iri-ah. 


-m 


mm 


\ 
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WiB<>kal-lah  •   .   •  Kinneyville  (plaoe  and  former  rancher  ia)» 


Small  settlement  at  old  bam.—  ^ — 


Svnonvmv:     Wis-kul-la  (village  at  foot  of  Royal  Arches), 


Powers  1877. 


Wu»e^tah  (to  look  over)  .  .  •  Glaoier  Point.— 

(Whitney,  1868,  and  others  applied  the  name  Patillina  to 
Glacier  Point). 


KO-pah  or  Can-o-pah  «  •  Given  by  Bunnell  (1800)  as  nai 
for  Middle  Branch  of  Merced  Hiver  up  to  Vernal  Piill. 
Car  no-pah  Palls  was  (jiven  as  name  for  Nevada  Palls  in 
HuBiboldt  Times  (from  San  Prancisoo  Chronicle)  1856. 


Yi-an  or  Yi-yan  .  .  .  Place  at  Cascade  Palls  on  north  side 
Ueroed  Can^ron  several  miles  below  Yoaemita*  Nrone  covers 


road 


Koniier  rancheria  of  saine  name  at  Cascades. -«-  ^^t/^r^^ 


.. ,  .,  'i.r--y. 


^£9!^^ 


YosemiU    Valley 

Synomnny:    Yo-hara-i-te  &  Yo-aoft-l-te,  Bunnell  18&9t 
Yo-8emit«,  Hutchinga.  May  10&9i  Yo-HaiE-ite  &Yo-Hainit«, 
Hutchingi.  May  1869;  Yo-ao-Mi-te  ("Great  Grizaly  Bear*) , 
Cronelly  1869J  Yo-iaaHi-tt  ("Full-Grown  Grizzly  Bear") , 
Galen  Clark  1904. 


Hutohii^ 


Nevada 


Fall.     Name  not  obtained  by  mi*  — 


•iiwa'iui' 


Yo-wi-ye,  Hutchinss  18^0  i  Yowiye.  Whitney 


1868 


Yelverton  1872;  Yo«waiiyi,  Powers  1877;  Yo-wyye, 


Bunnell  I 


;*;», 


Galen  Clark  1904, 


Bunnell 


River  aboYe  Temal    Fall* 


r  • 
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By  C.  Hart  Merriam 


vi^'. 


Blaok  Sprii^  (on  north  side  of  Valley  near  west  end)  . 
Poot-poo-toon  or  Pooi-put-too^nah» 

Synonymy;  Putputon,  Whitney  1068;  Put-pat- on, 
Powers  1877. 


•      • 


Bridal  Yeil  Fall  and  Creek.       See  Po-ho-no. 


Cascade  Falls.     Place  at  Cascade  Falls  on  north  side 
Merced  Canyon  several  miles  below  Yosemite  •  •   •  Yi-an 
or  Yi-yan.       (Name  coy  era  stretch  frcan  Cascades  to 
junction  of  Coultenrille  Road.    Fonner  ainall  rancheria 
of  same  name  at  Cascades).— 


Cathedral  Rocks  (formerly  called  Three  Graces  and  Three 
Sisters).  .  .  Koo-hoo-koh  or  KiJ-hii-ko.— 


'ii\iiivim\ 


Kosukor^,  Whitney  1868;  Wah-wah-le-na 


tThree  Graces),  Cronelly  1869;  Ko-aii-ko,  Powers  1877; 
Ko-sii-kong,  Bunnoll  1080;  Ku-so-ko,  Galen  Clark  1904. 
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hedral  Spires.   .  •  Poo«86Hnah  ohuk-kah  (from  Poo-ae-nah 

tho  White- footed  Moxise  and  Chuk-kah,  an  aoom  cache). 

Also  called  Lol-lok-chuk-kah  (Rat •a  cache).— 

iPoqgenachukca.  Hittell  I8681) 
Svno^iviqy;  IPosinaichttokft^  WhlTney  1866;  Poo-aee-nah 

Clurck-ka  (miaprint),  Cronelly  1869;  Poo-see-nah 
Chuck*ka,  Leater  1873;  Pooeeena  Chukka,  Powers  1873; 
Pu-ii-na  Chuk-ka,  Powers  1877;  Poo-see-na^ohuo-ka, 
Bunnell  1880;  Po-aee-nah-chuok«»ka,  Gordon  Cummii^  108 
Pu-see^na  Chuck-ah,  Galen  ClaA:  1904. 
Lol-luk  chuk-kah-hu,  Powers  • 


ffa  or  walla  of  the  Valley  (anjuwhere) .   .   .  Malitah. 
Sometimea  applied  8j)eoif ioally  to  Liberty  Cap  and  to 
Indian  Cany  cm-* 
Synonymy:  Applied  to  Liberty  Cap  —  !ilah-ta,  Kneelaj 


Mah-tah,  Tah»mah(typographi< 


/ 


Mah-ta 


Canyon*    MeJ-ta 


Clpuds  Beat*  •  •  Hop-ho*bah. 


^■^'C-'M 


'^  r    .     'J    '■.      •- 


J.!JL'''~    .:,ji!Uvijrf-n|vs»r 
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Tbmb 


Yosemite  Fall.  •   •  UiaaJ-mo-ho  (from  Um^mo,  Lost  Arrow).— 
Synonviny:     Umno,  Whitney  1868 j  Ifa>-mo-80.  Uifivmoas,  or 
Wmo.  Powers.  1877;  Hum-mo',  Galen  Clark  1904. 


Cap i tan 
Sand  Hi; 


Svno 


VliiX 


:  Tu-tooh-ah«ni^-lah  &  To-tock-ah-nurla,  ti-^x  m 

"  ihahnula^  Tutatinello,Hittell 


1859;  Toto; 
Hutohir^ 


1868 


{1868; 


Tutoohanala 


a-mUf- 


Tutockahnulah 


Tote-aok-ah-noo-la,  To- too- ah- nii- la  (after  Hutohinga)  , 
Tote-aok-ah-nii-lah,  Bimnell  1880;  To-tok-o-nula, 
Gordon  Cumning  1684;  Totokonula,  Bancroft  (after 
Hutchir^),  1086;  To-tcHko-ni>la,  Toland  (after  Bancroft) , 
1891;  To-tau-kon-nu-la  &  Tu-tok-a^ni^-la,  Galen  Clark  1904. 


£1  Capitan  Meadows  .   .   .  To-to^kon  oo-la  I-e-hu. 
Sgnonvmy:     To-tCHkan-oo^lah  i-e-hu,  Powers 


Geopy^p^^Q  Naffffff,  YoBf^j^fi       4 


Emerald  Pool  (between  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls)   .  . 
Ah-wil-ah  Pi-wii-alc.— 


■The  Bye*   (a  marie  on  Half  Dome  hig^  up  under  projectir^  edf^e 
at  Bumnit,  and  a  similar  mazk  on  £1  Capitan)  •   •   .Hun^tah*  — 
Svnonvmv;  Hun-ta,  Shuni»ta,  Powers  1877;  Hunto,  Yelverton 
1872;  Hun- to  (applied  to  Washington  Column),  Lester  1873. 


f  * 


Fissures  (Big  crevices  or  deep  out  narrow  gulches  higih  up 


in  cove  east  of  and  facing  Cathedral  Bocks)  • 
Mah-tah-Rft-te  (meaninr^  many  cliffs).— 


•   • 


Frog  Brook  (a  small  strooin  between  Three  Brothers  and 
Yosemite  Fall).   .   .  Hume  not  obtained  by  me.— 

SYnonvmy;     Ollenya,  Pitney  1868  k  Gordon  Cummins  1884. 


ri 

,-'/>• 
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V/ 


Glaoior  Point  •   .   .  Wut^e^tah  (to  look  over).— 

Svnonvwy:    Patillima,  Whitney  1868j  Paltl-lirna, 
Pal-li-li-ma,  Yelverton  1872;  Pastil- le-m,  Bunnell 
ItiBOi  Pa-tillima,  Gordon  Cunring  1884. 


'        w 


Glacier  Rock.    Mark  on  face  •  •  •  Oo-hoo-ma- te  lo-wah^te 
(from  Oo-hoo-m»*  te ,  the  Gristzly,  and  Law-woot,  hide  or 
•kin,  referring  to  famoied  resent) lance  to  skin  of 

Griazly  Bear) . 
8vnonvgiy;)Iiai 


1869;  Low- 00* too,  Yelverton  1872;  Ozoomite  L^watuh, 


La^«ar»tuh 


Er-na-ting  Law-oo-too   (Bear  Skin  Mountain) ,  Hutchings 


1877, 


.'■^■v;;):;: 
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Half  Dome  (often  called  South  Dome)   •  •  Tee-sa-ak  (said  slow, 
frov  tea- sS »  ineanin ;;  bant^ed  hair,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
jeotin;;;  crest  of  rock  on  top  su^^tjatin^  barx3;od  hair  on 
forehead  of  waam) .    According  to,one  veniion  of  the  Indian 
legend  Te8*8a»ak  was  the  wife  of  To-ko^ye,  who  became 

ft 

North  Dome* 

Synonymy  1  Tis«Ba»aok  and  Tis«>8a»ach,  Hutchings  1859 » 


Ti8*8»-A0,  Hutchii^e.  March  1860;  also  1671  i  Teeaiyak, 
Whitney,  1868iTTi8^a-aok ,  Cronelly  1869;  Tisayae. 
Whitney  187X;  Tisayae,  Kneeland  1871;  Tissa-ack, 

r 

Tis-sa-ack*  Yelverton  1872;  Ti8*pa->ack,  Lester  1873; 


•^ 


Tiasaaok,  Patch  1874;  Tis-se-yak,  Powers  1877;  Tis^sa^aok, 
Tissa-aok  (after  Hutchings) ,  Tis-sa/i-ack,  Bunnell  1880; 

Tia-sa^aok,  Gordon  Gumming  1884;  Tisayae,  Bancroft  P86; 

Stomway  1888;) 

oland  vafter  Bancroft) ,  1891:  Tis-sa-ack, 


Tisayae 

Galen  Clark  1904. 


Hit^  Sierras 


•      • 


Synonymy:  Kay-o-pha  (from  word  for  sky),  Bunnell  1800. 


rn^m:^- 


:  rS:'£.%  ,v-:i^:-;'*^^^*-4€S^S36^^ 


'm3aBiifeJ23^j 


Ulilouette  Palla  and  Creak  .  .  .  Too-toc^loo-we-ak  (nam© 
iMant  aparkling,  fron-  t|3arklin :  water  of  fall  where  sun 


•trikes  it).—  nft/:n1.\ 

Synonymy  5  Tu-  lu<-  lu-mok ,  jHutohtee  1860  ;V^ 
Too-lu-lu-wack,l  .     _  j^ 

HutcshingB .  1862  [Hutohii^  1861;^  Tuli 

Tu-lool*we»aok,  Hutchinga  1871;  Il*lil*lou-ette,  Lester 


-naok ,  Hutchii^a  1860  ;XTtt» lu- lu-waoh r 

vToloolweaok  &  Toloolewaok, Hit tell  1868; \ 

iia:3SfeiornratneyTB68n         ^ 


1873;  Tu-tullwi-ak  &  Tu-tu-lurwi-sak,  Powers  1877; 
Too.loo«lo*we«ack.  Too-lool-lo-we-»aok.  Too-lool-we 


,  Tu-lool-o»we»aok  (South  branch  of 

tfercett),  Bunnell  1B80;  To-lool-weaok,  Gordon  Currjning 

Tooloolaweaok  (Fall  li  Canon)  Stomway,  1888; 
1884;  1\Klu-la-wi-al5  Tu-tu-la-eri-ak,  Gordon  1892; 

Too»loo-lo-wei»aok.  Gfilen  Claric  1904. 


Indian  Canyon  .   .   .  HcJ-pah-hoo- lah  or  Ho«pah-ho-lah.— 
Synonymy;  Erroneously  ^^iyen  by  Whitney  in  l£i66  aa 
Sohotallo7/i »  which  name  is  adopted  by  Bunnell 
(Scho-tol-lo-wi)  in  1880,  but  not  r^iven  in  his  original 
article,  1859.    Bunnell  also  p;iyes  Le-Hc-mite  (spelled 
also  Lehamite)  as  the  name  of  Indian  Canyon.  Powers 
(1877)  applies  the  name  Mai-ta  to  Indian  Canyon,  but, 
as  elsewhere  stated,  the  name  means  any  hi,n^  rock  wall* 


•:-'';:&^:0 


'■'•-  ■'a?^_«f-.vv' 
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*      • 


Indian  Cata  noar  foot  of  Hojral  Arches 

Also  called  Lah-koo»)nh,  meaning  *come  out*. 
Synonymy:  Hoi- low,  Powers,    • 


.  Hoi- low  (oaye). 


Inspiration  Point  (the  old  original  one). 

Synonymy;  Open-eta<*noo*ah,  Hutohinge  1865* 


-/ 


Iron  Spring  (just  below  mouth  of  Teniya  Canyon)  •  •  •  Mo-keh.— 


Junction  Toniya  Creok  with  T^erced  River  .   •  .  I-yu-lah    . 
(meaning  junction)*  — 


Kinneyyi lit  (small  settlement  a^  old  bam)  •  •  Vieh-kah-lah 
(meanin^^  sandy) .  — 

Synonymy;    Wis-kul-la  (village  at  foot  of  Royal 


Arches),  Powers  la*^?. 


\ 


.  .;-',.4ii;JS''-'''<'iV^-'"i'^''^i  •«-  •  ^J   ■■•■ 


'■'i.'~r)'-;T,',V:,,:-.-     •' 


P:^<'^r^^^^-^'^MW}<'^. 


f'., 


GccycraTiiio  Namoa  JweinitjL 


S"; 


erty  Cap  •  .   .  Mah-tah  {u  tenn  r^onins  ^^  rook  wa! 
cliff i  of  general  applioation  but  sometimes  applied 

epeoifioally  to  Liberty  Cap),— 

x  Meiita,  Hit  tell  1868^'     ,  ^ 

Synosjnig^TI^WPtaVtyp^ren^r) ,  Crone  lly  1069; 

,  Kneeland  1871;  Ifeh^tah,  Tahrnah  (typog.  e 
Yelverton  1872;  Ikb^ta,  Galen  Clark  1904, 


Little  Yosemite  Valley  .  .  •  Kah-wiii-napbah.     (There  used  to 


name 


i»       • 


Meadow  (any)  •   .   .  I»e«hu.— 


,^  ■-'-':;"  (fli-Tl 


'-Ji 


«  « 
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*i-J. 


Low  sunken  meadow  between  mouths  of  Teniya  and  ll< 
Caryona.  (There  used  to  be  a  oan^  on  hi^  gi'ound 
east  side  of  this  meadow.)  .  •  •  Che-nuBHmah  (fn 
strawberries). 


Large  meadow  below  Three  Brothers  » 


•      • 


Svi^onvmy;  Wal>»ha)i-kah  I'-o-hu,  Powers 


Lar^  meadow  on  north  side  Meroad  opposite  Sentinel  Hotel 
*  .  •  Sahti-an-ali-lah  or  Sahti-nah^lah  (named  from  a  marsh 

plant)  • 
pynonvmy:  Saht-nali-lah,  Powers  1877* 


Meadow  below  El  Capitan  ♦  .   .  To-td-kon  oo-la  1-s-hu.  — 
Synonvmy;  To-to«kan-o<Klah  i-s-hu.  Powers  >  • 


Meadow  at  mouth  of  Pohono  Creek  •  *  .  Po-ho-no  I-e-hu. 
SYnonvmv:  Po-ho«no  I-e-hu,  Powers,        • 


",.■1 1' 

■"•iii 
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Merc«d  Piver  (in  Yoaomite  Valley)   .   .  Wah-kab-loc— 
Synonymy :  Wakalla,  Powers  1873;  lBu.kaI-la,  Powe 


Meroed  BiTer  (above  Vernal  Fall)   .  • 


iytm 


:  Yo-iiy*we»ack,  Bunnell  1800 


Meroed  HiTer  (Middle  Branch  up  to  Vernal  Fall)  .   • 

Ji  Tan»o*pah  &  Can-o-pah,  Bunnell  1880 


viyti\ 


[Hunfooldt  Times  (after  San  Francisco  C9ironiole)  1856. 
gives  Ca^no->pah  Falls  as  name  for  Nevada  Falls.] 


Mirror  Lake  •   .  .  Ab-wi-ah  (meaninc  deep)  • — 
Synonymy;  Ah-wi» 


Rutchii^  inei  &  ami  ^/aiya,  Wh: 

Knee  land  1871;  Awj'a,  Powers  lB73j  A-wai^a,  Powers  1877; 

Wai-aok,  Bunnell  1880;  Ah-wei-yah  &  Ah-wei-ya,  Galen 

Clark,  1904. 

[Erroneously  given  by  Hutchings  in  1886  ao  Ke-ko-too-yem 

(In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,  386,  1886);  and  by  Hittell 

in  1868  (Kekootoyem,  meaning  'sleeping  v;ater*)»  Kittell 

also  gives  Awiyah.] 
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IC088  Sprii^  (an  exoeedir^ly  cold  tprii^  near  lower  end  of 
Yoaemite  Valley,  on  south  side  of  Pierced  Biver,  a  short 
dlstanoe  aboTO  present  Pohono  bridge).   .  Heift-m&-ken-ne. 


Ifount  Star  King  •  • 


Svnonvmv:     See*iAh-lam,  Cronelly 
Yelterton  1872. 


I  ?  ftQ?l%b-  IffP  t  Hutohings  18M ;  / 
lly  1869;*  See- wahlum, 


Mount  Watkins  •  •  • 

Synonymy;    Waijau,  Whitney  1868;  Wai-you,  Gk)rdon 

Cunring  1B84;  Wei-yow,  Galen  Clark  1904. 


la  Pall  .   .  Name  not  obtained  by  me.-- 
Svnonvigy:     Ca- no-pah  Falls,  Huniboldt  Times  (after  Saji 
Francisco  Chronicle)  1856    [  Can-o-pah  or  Yan-o-pah  is  f;i?en 
by  Bunnell  (I88O)  as  name  for  middle  branch  of  Merced 

River  up  to  Vernal  Fall]:      Yo-wi-ye,  Hutohir^  1860; 

(Yowiye.  Hittell  1868;\ 

Yowiye,  Whitney  1868;lYowIye ,  KneelSdlSVl ;  Yo-wi-ye  & 
Yo-wee-ye,  Yelverton  1872;  Yo-wai-yi,  Powers  1877;  Yo-w}^-we  8t 
Yo-wy-ye,  Bunnell  1880;  Yo-wei-yee,  Oalen  Clark  1904. 


r»  ■■*,-'■.-'  Y-,  "■  *>*'■-.*»" 'T' ,,/';••■  ■, 


2iiaB' 
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north  Dome  (husband  of  Tes-saiak)  .  •  To-koi-ye 


Sxm 


ViiHk' 


To»eo*ftf  &  To->coyee,  Hutohings  1859; 

1 


1868 


ToooyaS,  To-ooy-eo,  Yelverton  1872;  To-ooy-ao, 


T^koi 


To»ko-ya,  To-oo-ya,  Bunnell  1880;  To-coyde,  Gordon 
CuniniinK  1884;  To-koi*ya,  Galen  Clait  1904* 


North  Branch  Meroed  .  .  .  See  Teniya  Creek* 


Old  Inspiration  Point  •  • 


iti'm'iiB' 


Open>eta*noo->ah,  Hutchinge  1865  • 


eon  Creek  (  ViiBins  Team  Creek)  .  .  Lungi-uVte-kwe-ah 
(Name  for  Ribbon  Pall,  also  used  for  Pigeon  Creek). 


SYnon 


Lui^otuckeya ,  Whitney  1868; 
Lung-oo-too-koo-ya,  Gordon  Curnming  1884. 


r— ■.■t-;V  'r,--»  .^■—r-' 


•  •''./•  \-   V--. "r  v"jh-ft  V^'i^  v-  s- 


■  r?^: 


Geogmphio  Names,  Yoaemite 


U 


Pohono  Palls  (often  called  Bridal  Veil  Falls)  .  .  The  word 
P<>-ho-no  means  *chunks»  — ■comin,:  down  in  chunks",  as 
the  Indians  say  —  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
water,  instead  of  fallir^  in  a  unifonn  sheet,  shoots 


irrsgula: 


iparatad 


fanciful 


terpretations  of  Po-ho-no  given  by  authors  —  as  "An 
•Til  spirit  whose  breath  is  a  blighting  and  fatal  wind* 
(Hutchings  1860):  "A  blast  of  wind,  or  the  night  wind" 
(Whitney  1868) j  "Spirit  of  the  Evil  Wind" (Cronelly  1869); 
•Name  of  some  togetable  growth",  Bunnell  ] 
pore  creations  of  the  imagination* 


*-»  azv 


Synonypy: 


1856J  Pohono,  Hutchii^ 


1865 


and  Powers  1877;  Pohono, 
1869.  Pohono.  Kneeland 


ardi  ia60, 
No,  Cronelly 


1872;  Po-ho-no,  Lester  1873;  Po«ho-no,  Burmell  1880; 
Pohono,  Gk)nlon  Cumrnfog  1884 ;  Pohono,  Barwro ft  1886; j 
Po- h<>» no ,  Galen  Clark  1904* 
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Pohono  Ueadow  (on  south  side  of  lleroed  HlTer  at  mouth  of 
Pohono  or  Bridcil  Veil  Creek)  .  .  Po-ho^no  I-e-hu. 
BYnonvrgy:  Po-ho»no  I-o«hUi  Powers »  • 


Ribbon  Fall  (also  called  YirginsTears  Fall)  •  •  • 
Lui^*ut->te»kwe»ah  or  Lung*u-te»ak  urom  Lung->upte» 
Pigeon)*     This  name  is  also  used  for  Pigeon  Creek*— 
Svnonvmy:    Lui^otookoya»  Whitney  1868;  Lung-Wrtu-ku-ya, 
Powers  1877;  Iiui^-yo-to*oo-ya  &  Lung-oo»to»koo*ya 
(after  Hutohii^) ,  Bunnell  1880;  Lun^-oootoo-koo^ya, 

Gordon  Cummi'ng  1884^  Lungootookooyah »  Stornway  1888. 


Royal  Aroh  Fall   .   . 

Synonynyt  Scho-ko-ya,  Bunnell  1880 


^^amsik 


Geographic  Names,  Yoaonitd 
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al  Arohea  .  .  .  Choi«ko-ne  or  Chuk-ko-r*  (named  from  tl 
■un  shade  part  of  the  baby  basket  called  Cho^-ko-ne  or 

Chuk-kiBHBiah) . — 
Svnoimmr:  Schokoni,  Whitney  1868;  Shokoni,  Kneeland 
1871i  Caiokonee,  Powera  1873;  Cho-koi-ni,  CJho-ko-nip^ 
^deh.  Powera  1877;  Soho-ko-ni,  Bunnell  1880; 
Cho-ko-ni,  Galen  Clark  19(VU 
[Hittell  in  1868  applies  Hunto  (The  Watching  Eye)  to 

the  Royal  Arches] 


.nal  Dome  ♦  *  Hah-kahti'iit  or  fiah»kahJ.too-a  (Najned 
mit  resembling  hab-kahi»too-a,  the  blaok  liaard) 


^sam 


vtm 


Sak' 


■  • 

mel  Rock  (and  area  inmediately  below  it).  .  .  I-oi-^i 

t  Loya .  HittelL-lgop 
Svnonviny:  Loi-yo,  Lo-jrah,  Loya,  fhitney  1866a Loa» 

(typog.  error),  Cronelly  1869;  Loya,  Kneeland  1871; 

Lo-ya,  Lester  lBi$i   Loi-a,  Powers  1877;  Loya,  Bunnell 


1884 


1904. 
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Snow  Creek  •  .   .  Pahl-pahl-le-yah. 


South  Dome  •  •  »  lee  Half  Dome* 


Talua  of  rook  at  foot  of  cliffs  «  .     Ham-md-mh  (the  •tumbled 

down  rooks*)* 

:  Hwtt-mo^ko,  Haro^moak,  Powers  1877. 


l'jr»*j±viiii 


Tenlya  Creek  .  *  .  Wab*kal*-ah-wi*ah. 


Svnonvmy; 


i 


1869 


Teniya  Lake  arid  Canyon  (named  after  Chief  Terdyah) . 


Ixnoi 


vLiy 


166& 


tj^^M^tii 


Geographic  Liili. 
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Three  Brothers  .  .  .  Wah-hali-kah  or  Wahpho-gah,  slurred 


Haw-hank 


•kain!»mi»ls.  [Koo-pooifPa-sah 


pom-pa- sah,  often  given  as  the  name  for  Three  Brothers, 
is  the  name  of  the  low  rook  next  west  of  Three  Brothers]. 

Wawhawke.  Whitney  1868;  Wa-hal-ka  (also  name 


'ii{.*m'iLiV 


of  Tillage  at  base  of  Three  Brothers) ,  Powers  1877} 


Waip-haw-kes 


Pon5)oiiipa3us ,  Hittell  1868j 


Pan-ponHpasus ,  Cronelly  1869;  Pom-pom-pa- sus,  Hutchings 
1671  (given  by  Hutchings  as  E^eaohas  in  1860); 
Pomporapasus ,  ICneeland  1871  i  Pom-pom- pas- us,  Yelverton 
1872i  Pom-poonpa-sus,  Lester  1873;  Kom-po-pai-ses, 

Bunnell  1080;  Po«Wpoi&»pasufl ,  Gordon  Cuwming  1884; 
"Pomporapasa  (orpasus)",  Stornway  1888. 


(next 


Kom-pom-pa-sah 


m 


tnymv:    Kompopaiae  or  Pompornpasus ,  ^litney  1868; 
pom-pe^sa,  Powers  1877;  Pon>-pom-pi^iU8 ,  Galen 


Clark  1904. 


[.  / 
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Three  Graces  .  •  •  gee  Cathedral  Bocks* 


Three  Sisters  #  •  .  See  Cathedral  Rocks. 


1  Fall  (aboTe  head  of  Valley  proper)  •  •  •  Pi*wi«ak«-* 
SynonY^:  Pi-wy-ao,  Hutchings  1869  &  I860;  Pi-wy-aok, 

\Piwyac,  H  lit  ell  1868;] 

Hutchings  186©  &  1866i  Peiwayak,  TMto^l868i\Pi-iiy'^iok 
Cronelly  1869;  Plwyaok,  Kneeland  1871;  P^<»sy*aok» 
Yelterton  1872;  Pai-wallak,  Posers  1877;  Py-ws-aok, 
Bunnell  1880  (erroneously  applied  to  Teniya  Lake  and 
Cargron);    Pi-wa»-aok,  Gordon  Cummir^  1884;    Vy^m^^aak, 
ftiir  1901  (following  Bunnell  in  applying  to  Teniya 
Lake);  Pi-wei^aok»  Galen  Claik  1904. 


>v.;/W-»« 
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Washington  Column  .  .  •  Cha-pwe-oha. 

flvnonvmy:  In  1871  Kneeland  trroneoualy  applied  tha 
name  •Shokonl  (-Cho^ko-ne)  to  Washington  Column.  It 


l8  the  name  of  the  nearty  Boyal  Arches 
In  1673  Lester  erroneausly 
to  Washington  Coluron» 


'SaBcia' 


atohlng  2^  (on  Half  Dome  and  El  Capitan). 
Svnonvmyl     Shuni^ta,  Hun^U,  Powers  187?;  Hunto  (applied 
to  the  Boyal  Arches) ,  Hittell  1868. 


Yosemlte  Creek  .  • 


?vnommy:    Soho-look  or  Soho-tal-lo-wl  h  Soho-to-lo-wi, 


Bunnell  1880. 
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Yoaemite  Palls  (0:1  North  aide  Vclley  nearly  oii^osite 
Sentinel  Hotel)  .   .  .  Ah-wah-nlug  ohuJ-luk-ka^hd. 
SYnonvmv:     A^ua^-m  Palls  ("Yoeemity"),  and  Cho-lukt 
Palls  "2,500  ft.)i  Humboldt  limm  (aft^er  San  Pranoii 
ChronioU),  1856i  Cho-lock,  Hutchii^  1861;  Cho^lool 
Hutohii^  1860  h  186&i  Choclook  &  Soholuok,  Vhitn^ 
1868;  CholoQ.  Powers  1873i  Cho^lok»  Powers  1677; 
Ghoo-losk  .Seho^iook,  Soholo6k»  Soho  look,  Bunnell 
1880;  Choi. lack,  Galen  Claxt  1904. 


Toa emits  Tallsy. 

SynonvTOvt    Yo-hsnHi-te,  Bunnell  1859;  Yo-sem-i-ts, 
Bunnell  1859;  Yo-S«nite,  Hutchinga,  May  1859; 
Yo-Hajn-lte  &Yo-Hjjnlte,  Hutchings,  May  1869} 
Yo-so-Mi-te  (Great  Griizly  Bear*) ,  Cronelly  1869J 
Yo-sew!-i-te  ("Pull-grown  Crrizsly  Bear*) ,  Gkilen 
Clark  1904. 


Yoa emits  Yalley.  Plaoe  at  lower  (west)  end  of  Yoaemite  Valley 
On  north  aide  of  Merced  River,  just  below  Pohono  Bridge. 
Hail  carrier's  oabin  stood  there  [1910].   .  .  Til- til-ken- no 


-  ■  *~^'«t^->r*!~  -i^  •':.'•■  ■,<••  rr*  i 
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y^aoe  Namaa  Not  Identified 


About  400  yards  oast  of  Indian  Oa.nyon  mncheria  •  •  • 
No*  to*mid*i>  lah* 


South  bank  Msroed  west  of  Sentinel  Book* 


South  Canyon  branch  of  Meroed  (  Illilouette) • 


Lower  Ford  of  Three  GrB^oes. 

Svnonyrov:  Ta-pun-ie-me-te,  Bunnell  1880 


•Mount^iiin  orer  which  Yoaemite  trail  runs'. 
SynonYmY;  Pateea,  Whitney  1668« 


^fountains  west  of  El  Capitan. 

Synonvny;  Keialauwa,  W^iltney  1868;  Kai-al-ar»wa, 
Kai->al*au^wa,  Powers  18"^ 7* 
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Plaoe  Ntanea  Not  Identified  (oontinued) 


wall  inmediately  west  of  the 
Tpsemite  Falls  trail  starta  i 
lere  there  •  •  •  Ah>law»yBh»hi 


Bank  of  ri?er  not  odouypied  by  &  Tlllago 


iL-.ltVIUi' 


:     Tol-leh.    Powers  1877. 


-y  \  t 


Mariposa  trail  and 


Bridal 


Fall. 


*iivtn\ 


Topinemete,  DlTiitney  1868t 


•Savage  Falls*  .   .   .  Tas-sa^yuo  Falls  Wiunboldt  Times  (after 
San  Francisco  Chronicle)  1V66* 

'Wild  CatFalls*    (30  ft.   in  height,  betv;een  Vernal  and  Nevada 
Falls)  and'Wild  Cat  Rock" (4,200  ft.  above  floor  of  valley, 
and  i  mile  north  from  Liberty  Cap)   .    .    . 

Synonymy:  Kahchoomah  FalJ  and  Kahchoomah  Rock  or 
Mt.  Kahchoomah,     Hittell  1868. 


YO^uvllTE  GEOCtRAPHIG  IIALIES 
•Ah-law-yali-l-iu.  ..A  great  rock  mass  immediately  vrf 


V 


rock  over  wliicli  the  Yosemite  Palls  trail  starts  up. 


Looks  as  if  a  cave  v/ere 


the  re . 
\ 


st  of  the  slide 


All- 


wrsh-ne). .  .A  larr;e  area  of  flat  ground 


alom  a  N  and  S  line  passing  through  Sentinel  Hotel 
sj^TliFoaohiiT^/^asterly  nei- '-'''-  ^^  "'•--'"  >..^.nM.  ^+^ 


ooTine  mouth  or  Indian 


Can-^ron.     Includes  the  cemei^ery  {where  (ralen  Clark  is 
buried)    ^'-^'^   "^  i  ^     '^^'^''^°*°  htfiihlnlTriim,  which  is  right 


on  Aiiwaime  and  near  itf^I^stem  border.     Tlie  na^ae  is 
also  apolied  to  the  entire  valley.  ^  '^J-Xa*-.    ^ 

•  Ali-wali-ning  chu-luk-ka-hu.  ...Yosemite  Falls,,  on  N  side  Valley 

nearly  oppocita  Saiy&inel  Hotel.  - 


nt)H  > 


•  Ah-7;i-ari -(^-wai'-a,  Power^iWai37-a,  Whitney,) ..  .Mirror  Lake.  (Ah-v^i-afe 


\ 


•  Ali-wi-ah  Pi-wi-ak.  ..Fjuferald  Pool  between  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls.- c^h,^ 


RV"' 


•'•J, 


Jtv: 


Y 


YOSKI.aTE  aEOGRAPHIG  NBIES 


•  Che «nnin-mali  (from  Ghe'^ne,   Strawberries)  .  ..Low  simken  meadow  be- 

tv^eon  mouths  of  Teifsiy-A  and  Merced  canyons.     There  used 
to  be  a  camp  on  h/gh  ground  on  east  side  of  thia 


meadow. 


^/W«XC~yt5-^ 


Ok 


eh./V<.o»v«.?«v>"t-v»  UliC 


(^Uo-  ^6**^*1 


iT 


inif 


••Cho-ko-ne  or  Ghuk - k o -na/ (pio - ko -ni ,  -Cho-ko-nip-o-deh,  Powersf%77 

^Sdiokoni,  Whitney) ..  .Ro^ral  Arches  (from  top  shade  of 


babjr  basket;  called  Ghuk-kim-meh)  .  - 


V  N^^:^-o 


\l^'W^/\A0-mm-_,.^  " 


cLW 


?S  r^Ovo  Voc^j 


C\ 


W^ 


Gho - 1  ahk , {-Gho - lo]^  jClio-lukT^     o  1  o o k ,  ' S cho luck ,  Fni tne y ) . . . 

Yoseraite  Tall  oM  Greok.'<>>^^^^^^^^-^'^  '  ^'''  '^^^  '  -^^ 


if 


»«•  «^t-»»)«'a^ppfi»w<»i»»w  iTiw  '—AW  »'  "  "  "^ 


»Wi««H««^>HMMMM»MMHMnPMMV«wa 


i»-«t«r«— 


•  Choo-pi-tah.  ..Rancheria  (1  or  li  mile?)  below  El  Portal  on 


north  s 


ide\  ri 


river. 


f^\^(J.(K.t  TV^%  , 


r^'**w»'-»'  '•'"^" '•viDc-.L^j.^  .IK, 


{ Hah-kah- too -e^.. Sentinel/ Dome   (from  big y^lizardsT.     Called  Sak- 

da-du-eh  by  P'owers.   ~  ^^^-^^^-^ 


fJP-u 


t  ^^  I  *  \  Sk  4  1 

•  Ham-moHJiah  (Ham-mo fko, -Ham -mo ak,  PowersJ  . .  .The  •tumbled  down 


rocks  "-/talus  of  broken  rocks  at  foot  af  the  cliff  s*  -  c^i^a*^ 


.  51^4L_  ofi-mJ^  VsIO^W- Wos.W  -Va.W. 


eJlsk 


v^'MJ»uQJ^^  \;oJUo^  ^UxobLx  U^^o^s-  ^tc^Q^^  ^..j^^^^  CbtJi. 


^c^:^ 


^^r,/- 


yose:ite  aEoaiuPHic  im^s 


S 


•  Hem-ma- ken-ne.  ..Moss  Spring,,  aii  exceedingly  cold  spring  near 

lower  end  of  Yosemite  Valley,  on  south  side  of  Merced 
•  River  a  short  distance  above  present  Pohono  bridge.  -e^Ww^ 

/ 


(t'VJ^ 


•Hol-low.  Lah-koo-hah  (HolKlow,  Powers) .  ..Indian'  Cave,  near  foot 

of  Royal  Arches.     Called  also  Lali-koo-hah,  meaning 


"come  out.  *     v/Iol-low  -  cave; .  ^ 


A^*X^kf 


no';  to(».k,-Ko'-la.k. 

•  Ho  -  "oah  -ho  o  - 1  ah  ^^ . .  Ind  ian  G  aiiTon . 


^    CMl^w^ 


•  \ 


Ho-po-to-ne  (or  Ho* p-to'-ne).  ..Former  rancheria  at  south  end  of 

El  Capitan  bridge  (south  side  Merced  River) .  --  cs^ia.^ 


mmttrntMrn 


4^!09^ 


Hun-tah  (Hun'-ta,   Shurif-ta,  Powers) .  .."The  Eye."    A  mark  on  Half 
,  ,  Dome;  and  ofi  El  Capitan-.  -ci^^v^  - 

*  I-yu-laJi  (meaning /junction)  .*  .Place  on  If  side  of  Junction  of 


Tenaya  Creek  with  Merced  River. 


---  ci/XA-k. — 


YOSmaTE  CtEOORAPHIC  NAii3?S 


•  Kah.-win'-na-ba}i...LitUe  Yoseiaite  Valley.     There  used  to  be  a 


C^lL-v^ 


V?Ji 


o 


\^ 


K«.^-OxbkAC''^**-~— '^  '*X^ 


tjJZ^ 


wil 


i^M^ 


r> 


fe4 


rl 


•wa  (Powers) . .  .Mts. 


lceb'-Kw''«»Aal.^^st  of  El  GapitaW. 


/2wi 


KVv.- \ » >»^  [y-*  *  -■**■»  '*^*) 


^.x>'r^^-^'>'\»^'^~^^2  ■^f*'^ 


•Kompopaise  or  Pompompasus  <  (piitney) ,  Kom-pom-pe-sa  (Powers)... 


'jfepQQ  Brouherai 


ovv>- 


>MiX 


rock  .west  of  Tliree  Brotliers. 


V 

1. 


' ,  \ 


n-ffK^'*'^ 


iU6»v<i>»^itvvej>)    K^-  so  -Ko 


no^ 


Koo-hoo-koh  (Ko-su-ko,  Pow^rsJ  ..  .Cathedral  Rocks,   fo me rlj  called 


1 

the  Three  Sisterb  or  Three  G-racas.  ■-  '^^^^^ — 


Kosukong  Chilli tney) . .  .The  . 

kno\7n  in  1870) . 


e  G-rdces,  near  Cathedral  Rock  (as 


•  Lehamete   (V/liitney) . .  .Me4ns  place  where  "arrow- wood  grows  (Rocks 


?.r 


ion.  Gan^ron)  Jo>n<.v.  Wau^watjn>)f-*uUjt*-^,l>^ 


\q  04- ; 


Loi-ali,  Loi^A^^Lo'-yali  (Loi--a,  Powers;  ♦Loy/J,  Whitney) ..  .Sentinel 


Rock  and  area  iimaediately  below  it.  ~ 

1 


r*...:^.  -. ■„   ... 


>    '■-£-•  I 


K-V  /  ;v  -.v^Ji?-  -v'-;--.'  4^ 


YOSKvlITE  r>EOGI^PHIC  Ni\IJES  5 

'Lol-lolc  cliulc-lca].i  wpClol'-luk  chuklkali-liu^CRat' s  cache).     Called 

also  Poo-se-nali  cliuk-kEui  (Mouse *s  cache)  .--Cathedral 
Spires.     Naine  refers  iJo  tlie  two  tall  tovvers,  '-vhidi 
resemble  the  tall  cylindrical  acorn  caches  of  the 


,,j^^ 


Yo Semite  Indians. 


'AaX^'T^ 


^Utw  KXliKXc^ -fj^hL^^kLp  ■«-f~-»Ji, 


roDi     "'me   in  re/foronco 


ikcj  lo:i^;  l  V  a]:L 


r 


Lun^;-ii-te-aic  (Xung^u^tu-ku^ya,  Powers^  Lurif^yotuckoAra,  Fnitney)*** 


Ribbon  Fall  onAvirgin^'s  Tears  dreuk''  = 
Cfrom  Lung-u-t/e,  Pigeon).  ~"  cJ'U^^^- 


Pigeon  Creek 


Ov*^*^ ' Civl  »'^oU 


•  Mail- tali'-ma-te ...  The  Fissures.     Bif;;  crevices  of  deep  cut  narrow 

gulches  higii  tup  in  cove  east  of  and  facing  Cathedral 
Rocks     (or  3 /Sisters) .  ^  C/m.a«_  .  ,qoif , 


y 


uo  <x 


vis 


*;,    ' 


•  Mo-keii.  ..Iron  spring  hust  below  mouth  of  Tenaya  Canyon.  - cp*v*-^ 


No-'to~Vv\\(i^U.-l,4.k.  .    «*-w.<.^  U<  W<>wotvJ_ 


cm- 


jC-.  Uw  W'OL-Jtj^J_  0»-i>  a-W^V"  mOC*P»'^^   C<«,>^»i.  ?k^<Av-.  Cist^y* 


V*w 


Ollenya  (Whitne^r)  . . .  wrog  Brook.     Small  stream  betT;een  3  Brothers; 

and  Yo  Semite  li'all. 


»>.■    :%:^: 


.,:.,...,^,W- 


YOSEIIITE  aEOGRAPiilG  KAiVJtJS 


0-mo-ho  or  Urn-mo -ho   (Um-mo-so  J|(Powers;  Ummo,  Whitney) .  ..Lost 

Arrow.       From  Um-ha/i--^niss  him".       "Look  do7/n"  point 
or  rock  just  east  of  top  of  Yosemite  Fall,  ^c^u-w^. 


.^^\\y'\ 


>v>. 


bi  La-wa-tiili  (Powers)  .VtSlacier  Rock 
Najne  refers  to  iancied  resemblance  to  skin  of  Grizzly 
Bear,  -ci.**-^ 


"^       '  Patsea  (Wliitnsy) . .  ."Moybtain  over  which  Yosemite  trail  runs". 


?flL.l\lU>-0^ 


<;  Patillima  (Fnitney) .  .  .placier  Point 


\«H-, 


.Vv(^H^AcX>jU~<m  \^ 


Pi-wi-alc  (f'eiwayalc,  Whitney; -Pai-wai-ak,  Powers) .  ..Vernal  J'all, 

above  head  of  Valley  proper.  -  c/ka./^-   V  '^  yf4«cilC  ^^  Ul/ 


W<i<:.\"«^ 


'u».«u.U(o 


5«^  Po^VvO'V^«>  ^^^^'^^^^^^ 


•  Po-ho-no  j^Po-ho'-no,  Po-ho-no^^Power^^;  Pohono,  Whitney)... 

Bridal  Veil  Fall  and  G^.T^:^ ^ ""**^^ 


YOSFA'IITR  CrROn-RAPHIG  NAI.1ES 


Po-lio-no  I-e-hu  (Po-ho-no  I-s-hu,  Powers) ..  .Pohono  Mead ot^s,   on 

/ 

south  side. Merced  River  at  mouth  of  Pohono  or  Bridal 


/ 
Veil  Creak.  - 

•  Pompompasus  «?(Kompopalse^Wiiitney)  . .  .Tliree  Brothers,  e-r  miiall 

rociHToi'  Thr e e"^^^r&thej?e . Td^ ^^ y>.-x ^ a  5» w, 5  "^^Hl-y 


19  oH-'^ 


Poo-se-nali  chuk-ka^Posinaspnucka,  Whitney) . ..Another  name  for 

Lol-lok-chuk'-kah  /;f=Rr.^.H4=^^^^T^^-^^^^^^ 


/ 


*  Poot-poo-toori,  Put-put-too-nah,  Poot-put-toc-nah  vPut-put-on, 

Powers;  Putputon,  Wliitney) .. .Black  Spring,   on  N  side 


v^  val  lev  ne  ar  v/e  s  t  end  J  — 


5«.k- kaJ^«^#4v.f'=K<iLk..C.;',^*.(x''J  -    -    5*^ 


•€>v^^ 


U«..J?-  <  Av-^-i^v-^Jl^    Y^clw^ 


•  Sal'it-an-ah-lah,  Saht-nah-laJi  (Saht-nah-lah,  Powers;  ••. 

place  in  meadow  on  borth  side  Merced  River  just  north 


of  Sentinel  Hotel*  \  (Named  from  a  marsh  plajit)  •^ 


SqAv-VMOcV    \^  ^  O- ^  >A)-ft. W    V 


O  0  \»  ■"  \^J9jf\  "    %.^  L 


CI/Ha-m-^  , 


C^K 


YOSEllITE  GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES! 


8 


tj^\^U<-<^^'^^**- 


Sak-da-du-eli  (Powers) .  ..Sentinel  Dome,  ^jlv  WaK-W«.W^c«o-e. 

A. 


•  Sa8-oo-lab..,.El  Portal  in  Merced  Canyon.   The  eld  village 

So-laIi-i>o  was /located  on  the  flat  at  present  occupied 


by  the  railroad  terminus. 


ScholucK".  ..See  Cho-luk. 


^S:*X;^ 


Scliotallowi  (Whitney)  •  •  •  \ndian  Canyon* 


^ 


-rf*- 


'S\^o)^ 


J 


xl 


o  n  L 


"^Ote. 


f^ 


P^e-c^ 


a. 


•  Shun-ta,  Hun-ta  (the  eyej^,  ^PoweraJ  •  •  •The  Watching  Eye.   On 


•  Tes-sa-alc^  (-Tesuiyak,  •  Tisa^^'ac,  Whitney;  Tis-se-^rak,  Powers"  . . . 

) -n«.s<?  ot-Kk.^'^P  H^lf  Dome.  (NaiTi'ed  from  projecting  rock  on  top  resem- 

\ -r vs  >Q- '^ "^^^  ^r    bling  banged  hair  (Tas-sa)  on  forehead  of  vroman.) 
^      ?.f«^^^    Wife  of  To-ko'-ye.  -.(Mv-^ 


'^.A-*^'^ 


Til-til-ken-ne .  ..Place  at  lower, (west)   end  of  Yosemite  Valley 

on  north  side  of  Merced  River,   just  belo?/  Pohorio 
bridge   (plaxie  on  which  Aail  carrier's  cabin  now  stands)  .~c^^ 


YOSFiilTE  aEOGRAPHIG  IIAMES: 


8 


Sak-da-du-eh  (Powers) .  ..Sentinel  Dome.    ^Ju.H-aW-k«'W'^'b«o>t 


•  Sas-00-lah...El  Portal  iii  Merced  Canyon.       The  eld  village 

So-lali-to  was /located  on  the  flat  at  present  occupied 


by  the  railrofed  terminus.  - 


A  . 


Scholucl^.  ..See  Cho-luk. 


\  t 


1 1 


owi  ( 


Schotallowi  (Wliitney) .  ..j^ndian  Canyon. 


'  '^ 


V  ^ 


I  J     U* 


•  J 


y     ^"5-  ho  Ko  -Yi  L    U>wJc^j, 


/  '        I  J.  f^H  ^^ 

•  Shun-ta,  Hun-ta  (the  eye^,   ^Powers;  ...The  Watching  Eye. 


On 


T<..^...u.>n..U^^;.  ^^7^  ^  El  Capitan. 


/" 


TaB 


-sa-alc  (Tesaiyak,  -Tis^-yac,  Whitney;  Tis-se-jrak,  Powersv  . . . 


r  U*^k^^P     Half  Dome.     (Nained  from  projecting  rock  on  top  resem- 


^^    bling  banged  hair  (Tas-sa)   on  forehead  of  woman.) 
-'         Wife  of  To-ko'-ye.    ~\(Mv/w^ 


Til-til-ken-ne . ..Place  at  lower\(west}   end  of  Yosemite  Valley 

on  north  side  of  Merced  River,   just  belov^  Pohono 
bridge   (place  on  which  Mil  carrier's  cabin  now  stands)  .""C**^ 


''/  L.LJL  .  H/    ' 


YOSEllITE  GEOGRAPHIC  IIAIJES 


There  were  no  rancliei/ias  in  Merced  Canyon  below 
Til-til-ken-ne  for  8  miles- -the  first  being  Sas-oo-lah. 
on  the  small  flat  noi?  occupied  by  the  railroad  termi- 
nus at  El  Portal,  ->^  ef''*^-^ -^^ 


St-feNjdkvJiM^vvv-*-*^  V^^H)  (j^i>^eo«>(3cq^tt{v4vTo-co^^a£^|4-^^Ctfc(M^v^v%^ 


Tokoya,  Whitney)  mesking  short  or  small ••  .North  Dome^ 


•  Too-to6-loo-we-'iE}(''Tu-tu-lu- 


<«*tC*, 


Greek  and  falls.       (Narns  me-ans  sparkling,   from  spark- 


ling water  of  fall  wiiiero  sun  strikes  it.)  ~  cw-- — 


(L'^^^J^ 


9 


•f? 


» * 

n 


H-otk'Vvll-tA  j 


Topinemete  (¥nitney) . .  ."A  succy3i5sion  of  rocks"  between  foot  of 

Mariposa  trail  and  Bridal  Veil  B^all. 

•  To-to-kon  oo-lan  (-Tu-tok-a-nu-lk,  Power^f'-Totokonula,  Whitney).,. 

El  Gapitan.   Named  from  To-td^-kon  the  Sand  Hill  Crane rci*w 


•  To-to'-kon  oo-la  I-e-hu  (To-to-kah-oo-lah  i-e-hu,  Pov;ers)... 

Meadow  below  Toto^konoola  or  El  Gapitan.  ~  <:5^t4'^ — 


f 


~T 


YOSETilTE  GEOaRAPHIC  NAMES' 


10 


msk 


•I out  of~ 


Ifaripoug  tmil  md  Diigal  V&Il 


To  ^ u 5? 


-SulikU: 


Alorood* 


luv.: 


'^'^^k::^: 


w^w-k*v'-uew  '    •»iixoaoj,   ivd-na-iva,  rowersHmeaj:iing  more 

w.k.k..^.U      than  one) .  ..Kie  great  (rock  knovm  as  Three  Brothers. 

Also  spoken  of  in  plural  as  fah-haw-karn-mi-le. 


V7ah-heh-kali  lU-b^CPowers) ..  .Urge  meadow  below  Three  Bro 


the  rs 


Wali-kali-loo  ^Wa-kal'-la,  Powers)  1 .  .Merced  Ri 


ver.  -cvhrv^ 


•Wali-kal  ah--.7i'.ah  (Wah-kal  [G, 


Teek]   ati-wi-ali,  Powers) .  ..Tenayk Greek,- 


•Waii-kut  all- wi-al:i.  .-.Lake  Tenaya. 


(i/fc*.^^.^ 


ci^^ 


wei.^ov.   -Waijau  (FnitneyJ.  ..Mount  Watkins. 


^-^aJ.^,^ 


-!<<  -"'( 


a^^BU 


YOSELIITE  CrEO&RAPHIC  Niil^S 
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Waiya  (Whitney) .  ..Mirror  Lake. 


.-wi-ali 


Wis- kA.lv»Uk .  > H^'vvvvft^vUle.f-f-"^--^  V|*woK. 


■i/    t 


•  Wu-3-.taJi  (to  look  "over)  •  •  •Glacier  Pc/int^  --  ^^^^.--^ 


<ql^ 


jt"*!**--^.  ,    ,  A 


Yi-an... Place  at  Cascade  Falls  on  N  side  Merced  Canyon  several 


miles  beloiKr  Yosemite,  - 


\ 


\ 


Yowi^e   (Fnitney),-Yo-wai'.yi   (Powe rsVl. Nevada  Pall. '^''''^^"^'' 


1 


Yo. 


W>u^\Ave< 


1 


yv^os<x  ju*^  \DLv.^^iij^ 


4  •INt 

^^r—^ .i_4»5i-..*: 


ttoif 


,    ♦  T  0  - S  <2.'Vv^A--\:q.  SiULA — ,^SL  V^  1$^  \  .\  0 -^Wv^e. 


I 


7    t 


lo-wouicVv-ke 


.«f"--<-^ 


N[ 0  -  vA< *- -  ^e.  ^  ^cr\ciffy>   Ca>-vv 


1i' 


4v^ltS-t  ^o-%o:V»vL-T« 


./ 


,^ii'.'m 


'■•^.'^■f'rii 


-:",;?' 


Three  Brothers   ~^^ 


-^' 


Three  Graces  —  a^j*^  ciaicW^JLv«<l  *!u<-^ 


Vernal  i'all 


Wash ii^ ton  Column 
The  Watching  Eye 


T^  ' 


«      / 


cJ^ 


cJLu     ^   J^^^u^r^    '    JL^ 


S  -nk-c^vo^--^-^  ^ 


-sJ-  a- 


4?  Creek 


c>-4v.  -. 


^l.A/"T5»^ 


--^t'^-^         ^ 


3 


ofvAAa*  XJiL-fUj 


1 


Yosemite  Valley 


^  ftu...3<  V^»^v^ .  -(^su.^  oJe 


u 


%JLx-zj^{ 


1 


c\ 


(X>s^  HCr^  ^^/-t7  £-  '^  ' 


/u. 


:; cX  (/?.: 


•^  Vi  0  --1 0  v'VvUJL-  ^A<k\,  , 


Lower  Ford  of  Three  Graces 


—     -vwjc 


-^ 


/ 


7^ 


'♦Mountain  over  ubich  Yosemite  trail  runs" 

W  side  rock  over  which  Ypsemite  Falls 

PlaceVj  end  ofsY^semite  ValleXon  N  side  Merced  River 
just  ybelbw  Pohon/ondge 


^  /Great  rock  mass 
trail  starts  up 


\  I  7  Bank  of  river  not  occupied  by  a  village 


Tol-leh 


••Successicn  of  rocks"  between  foot  of  Mariposa  trail   0 
and  Bridal  Veil  Fall  


<,f--^ 


Kinneyville  (  ^--^x\  »-xt£x — a^^^  v^i.  w;^ 


I 


Liberty  Cap      ^^<^\;Ok,W 


&^ 


t-sr-jL^ 


Little  Yosemite  Valley        \L 


-  UJ  A.«.<^   —   -VN-O^ 


Lost  Arrow 

i^ — — 


Merced  Eiver  vv\'otM.  \ 


1-S)-VIJ^ 


Mirror  Lake  ^j^ ^6,;  1  ^>^-^^^mU^  tx.^  a  .\V- 


,/V^ 


'^^ 


Moss  Spring 


Ut.  Watkins 


Nevada  Pall 


Y 


J^\J\a     •. 


T- 


\ 


North  Dome 

Old  Inspiration  Point 


^  WuLA-<.jJ^ ^>*^ 


V>ilxC<^ 


Ribbon  ?allC^i^^.i.ou4.MJ^^b^Tw^) 


\ 


-^  -:tc-'U* 


-JL 


Royal  Arch  Pall 


5  C-Jko  —  >4SL-o  - 


1 


Royal  Arches 


Sentinel  Dome 


-o<^/^^^y^ 


^   'Vv'V.^^' 


-   'yv^^^'--' 


Sentinel  Rock  _ 

Teniya  Creek      "P-^  - 

Teniya  Lake  and  Canyon 


.J^ 


UJ 


(xJv^  -    A<.yjL     aJvN.  ' 


\jsjt*^^ 


^  cJ^ 


yOSailTE  GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES 


Black  Spring  (on  N  sideJyalley  near  west  end)^  looi-|g06-toovv.^p 


Cathedral  Hocks 


^UiU^Jv 


Jathedral  Spires .  ^XSS^^^^^^:^^^—^'^^^     •        __ 
Clouds  Best 
El  Capltan 
"The  Eve".     Marl^J^Mfla If  Dome  and  on  El  Capitan  •       Hi^>>'^'t^k. 


fine  raid  PoolC-tj:3»=— ^-^H^AKjsa^'!>-Hiu.'-^^^='^i^^ 
Prog  Brook 


Glacier  Point 


Glacier  Rock 

Half  Dome  (.^-f*^  ^u>J^^^-»>--  ^-^4--^) 
lUidouette  Falls  and  Creek        -  T^^ 
Indian  Canyon 


"-Tqs  -I 


06-lAA'C'-«. 


k 


Indian  CaveCnear  foot  of  Royal  Arches)        ^ 


—  Ajk  K-  -  -»^*  * 


.^ 


'yWo 


-XJ- 


1  ^'  •"'''^T  '.' 


—  A.. 


YOSEMITB  GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES 


A.  D.  Carlisle  (P.  A.  Tiiuilj)  Oull 
published  a  book  in  1872  about  his  tour  around 
the  world  in  1870,  in  which  he  includes  a  chapter 
on  the  Yosemite  with  map.  Indian  geographic  names 
occur  in  text  and  map  as  follows: 

Qholook.  Yos emits  Fall,  map. 

Po-ho-no  (Spirit  of  the  Night  Wind) ,  Bridal 

p.  259;  Spelled  roho»no  on  map* 

Pom-poa-pftsus  (Leap-frog  Mountains) ,  Three 

lirothers ,  p.  259  k  map. 

Pooseenah  Ghuokka  (Large  Acorn  Cache)  Cathedatal 

Kock8»  p.  259. 

Py-wy-aok  (crystal  water),  Vernal  Pall,  pp.  2b5, 

259  i  spelled  Py-wv-aoh  on  map. 

Tis-sa-ack.  Soutji  Dome,  pp.  253,  258  &  map* 


miqp 


Tutookanula.  Bl  Capitaui,  p.  258;  spelled  Tu- took-a- nu- lah 

on  map* 

YO'Semite.  T3T)*  251,  253,  254,  255,  257  &  map.    (Yo- samite 

Yallev.  Valley  of  the  Great  Grizzly  Bear, p. 251) 
Yo-wi-ve .  NevaHa  Pall,  nap* 


A.   D.  Carlisle,  Round  the  World  in  1870.  pp.  251-260 

k  map,  London,  1872. 


•..,;>hj:yfr;- 


V 


^' 


Yoseifite  Oeo^rarhic  N^irres. 


(X'tx,  Ahwahfnee  Mew-wah  lane?]fip:e) .  ^!X:*>^»vJl  w—'tt^Xiu^  U  ciitwv 
^Koo-hoo-koh.-The  big  Cathedral  Rocks  {},  Si stet:?  Cliff). 


jM?ih-tah-rra-te.  -ThQ  FihS.>ir9.a.  Big  crevices  or  deep  cut  m 
gulches  high  up  in  cove  east  of  and  facing  Cathedra 
Rocks   (or  T'-SiHtftrs). 


irrov/ 
il 


X  Lol-luk  cnuk-k;ili-]\u(Rats  TIest).  -Cathedral  Spires, 
reference  to  the  protruding;  tower^  like  lon^ 
jecting  froH'  a  v/oodrat's  nest. 


ong 


llaiT'e  in 
ticks  pro 


K 


y'  Loi-ah  (Loi'-yo     Lo'-yah). -Sentinel  RockjiJ  and  area  inirred lately 

belov/  it. 

.-   .  V/ali-haw-kah  (n'eans  rrore  than  .one). -The  great  ttass  of  the  Three 
S  Brothers. 

.(^Wah-haw-krjr:-nd-le  (pi.). -The  3  Brothers  collectively. 

Ah-v/ah'-no. -Meadow  betv/een  Indian  canyon  rancheria  and  Chris 
/  Jorgensen'E  studio  at  north  end  of  bridge  at  Sentinel 

Hotel^ J.   B.   Code's  stable  barn  is  ri^ht  on  Aji«ahiiee^-i^*  Vt'-'Ju^ 


y  *s\^  (\.'\SKfl-.^m/%~y-^ 


/Uiwahneevfi 


■^N«> 


y 


•</ 


i 


Y     . 


y    Ah-v/i-ah. -Mirror  Lake.|y\h-^vi-ah  rr-eans  deep), 
•^^/ifah-kah-loo. -Merced  River. 

>^Tes-sa-ak   (said  slow). -Half  Dome,  (croin  projecting  rock  on  top 
reserpbling  banged  hair  (Te^-sa)  on  forehead  of  woir-an. ) 
Wife  of  To-ko-ye. 

To-to-kon  oo-lah'. -El  Capitan.    NU.--X  W^-Te-V-Wown^Sa^kiiJlci^^ 

Ho-po-to-neA.-*Rancheria  at  south  endlEl  Capitan  bridge  (south 
side  MercedAiM«.». 


"^  To -koi'-e. -North  Done  (To-ka\y-ye,To-ko-^,'ah=short  or  small). 
Husband  of  Tes-sa-ak.       '  ^ 

<  ,  /     Cho-l?ihk.-Yoserrite  Fall  and  Creek  (Cho-lok,  Cho-luk). 

^     <    v^Po-ho-no. -Bridal  Veil  Fall  and  Creek. 

^Poot'-poo-toon. -Black  Spring  (Poot-put-too-nah). 

Cho'-ko-ne  (or  Chyk'-rko-na). -Royal  Arches   (from  top  shade  o 
b ab y  b ask e t <ii^huk -k in: 'rr'nh)  iRmrnl  ^r-hrn. 

JSaht-nah'-lah. -Swairipy  place  in  ireadjv/  on  north  side  Merced 
directly  opposite  and  near  Sentinel  liertel  (another 
says  Saht-an-ah'-lfih). 


x/ 


/ 


/ 


V 


V   i   7  Ah-wa}i-ning'  chu-luk-ka-hu. -Yosernite  Falls. 


> 


f,  J  .^ 


w 


J 


/ 


V 


\J 


4 


V 


Yoseirite  (Geographic  Nair'es. 
'     '''To-to'-kon  oo-la  I -e-hu. -Meadow  below  Totokonoola  or  El  Capitan. 


(2) 


A   ,  >'' Wah-kal  ah-v/i-ah. -Tenaya  Creek.  ( 


AWftJrvjM^  <UjuJu^  ifJi   M(v-Vs<l'.Q,K.  Uwosj^Jv  \.^Jk^) , 


or). -Place  on  N  sideTlunction  of 


,  Hol'-low. -Arp«  Indian  Cave,  near  foot  of  Royal  Arches.     Called 
V  also  Lah'-koo-hah,  rreaning  "cone  out."   (^HoV-Vo\w  r  v^o^v^l). 

^I-^/i^-lah  (rrieaning  iunctiv' 

Tenaya  Creek  with  Merced  River. 

^ Che-nujt-rriali  (frorr;  Che-ne,   Strawberriee). -Low  eimken  meadow 

between  mouths  of  Tenaya  and  Merced  canyons.     There  used 
to  be  a  cainp  on  high  ground  on  east  side  of  this  n-eadow. 

Pi -wi-ak. -Vernal  Fall. 


.  r  ■  ■ 

V     ^  yj   Ah-wi-ah  Pi -wi-ak. -Emerald  Pool  between  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls. 

^f     '^     vWu-e-tcih  (to  look  over).-01acier  Point. 

"^     \    ^Too-too-loo-we-ak.-Illiloaette  Creek  and  falls.    (Nair'e  means  : 

sparkling,   from  sparkling  water  of  fall  where  sun  strikes  it. ) 


V     \ 


/ 


Mo-keh'. -Iron  spring  just  belov/  mouth  of  Tenaya  Canyon. 


»  y  Ho'-pah'-hoo-lah. -Indian  Canyon. 

N    /b-mo-ho  or  Ilm-mo-ho,  .Lost  (i^rrow.  $rom.  Urn  ^hah- -miss  him  "-(meaning 

-deer)'.    "Look  down"  point  or.  rock  just  east  of  top  of 


V 


Yosemite  Fall. 
Sas'-oo-lfih.-El  Portal. 


^     }  »yChoo-pi-tah. -Rancher ia  (l  or  1-1/2  mile?)  below  El  Portal  on 

north  side  river. 


0 


A^~^   Soo-pin-oo-lah.-Hite  Cove. 

V  '^Saht-an-ah-lah.-Sw;irrpy  place  in  meadow  on  north 

River  just  north  of  Sentinel  Hotel.  (Named 
wntoF  plant). 


side  Merced 
froD"  a  U'arsh 


,  ■•  Ah-law-yah-hu.-A  ^reat  rock  mass  irrmediately  west  of  the  slide 
>/      rock  over  which  the  Yosemite  Falls  trail  starts  up. 

Looks  as  if  a  cave  were  there. 


\ 


V  Til-til-ken-ne. -Place  at  lower(,v;est)end  of  Yosemite  Valley  on 
north  side  of  Merced  River,   lust  below  Pohono  bridge, 
(place  on  which  m-ail  carrier's  cabin  now  stands).,  There 
were  no  rancher ias  in  Merced  Cannon  below  Til-til-ken-ng 
for  8  miles--the  first  being  Sas'-oo-lah,   on  the  smalF" 
flat  now  occupied  by  the  railroad'  terminus  at  El  Portal. 


';;\('?1 


J 


\1 


Yo termite  Geog^'aphic  Nau'es.  (3) 

^Herp-ma-ken-ne.-MosB  Spring^,   an  oxceedinglv  cold  spring  near 
><  lower  end  of  Yosemite  valley, on  south  side  of  Merced 

River  a  short  distance  above  present  Pohono  bridge. 

^    X  "Po-ho'-no  I -e-hu. -Pohono  Meadows,   on  south  side  Merced  River  at  rrouth 

of  Pohono  or  Bridal  Veil  Creek. 

X  ^oo-hoo'-koh.-The  big  Cathedral  Rocks  (forrrerlv  called  the  Tliree 

Sisters  or  Three  &race§). 

/  Lol-lok  chuk-kjih   (rreaning  the  Rat's  lies t). -Cathedral  Spires. 

Also  BOD'etir/es  called  Poo-se'-nah  chuk-kah  or  the  Mouse's 
nest. 


4 


\    /Kfih-v/in-na-bah'. -Little  Yosendte  Valley.     Ther 

large  surrnT'er  cau'p  here  of  him'e  nairie. 


e  used  to  be  a 


'  Haw-kaw-koi. .  .Place  and  villa{_^e  on  S  bank  Merced  River  whes  Sen^ 
tinel  Hotel  and  cottages  nor  are. 


^ 


V 


Yi-an. .  .Place  at  Gascadss,   on  N  side  Merced  River  in  canyon    miles 


belov/  Yosemite  Valley(4  >ju>l<.W^  ^fe^A^ju^^.,^-^ 


itr,-  t 


T 


VV»f 


-Iji 


«»>• 


rrE0GRi\PHII2:  PL/.CE  NMES  HI  YOSK.ITE  VALLEY^  ^V^t^''^^'^ 


I 


V  Wa-kal-la  (the  river). .Merced  River 


i--^  j^  vj-^»^l(*t4 .1 


'    vKai-al-a-wa,Kai-al-au-v/a.  .The  mountains  iust  west  of  El  Capitan 
•  >^  Put -put -on.  .The  little  strejirii  first  crossed  on  entering  Valley  on  Norik^- 


Po-ho-noe  Po-ho-no). Bridal  Veil  f all  I      ^.^^ ^. p. .a_ '^ f^  ^ ^ 


>^Lung-u-tu-ku-ya. .  .Ribbon  Fall   L ^^^^^  -''l-te-^  1^  {-* —  L^>-«|-AX--lt  j/j^m^-^  J 

•/   T^    ', 

^Tu-tok-a-nu-la. ..  .El  Capitan.   (See  "Measuring -v/orrn  Stone"  Legend)" 

>/  Ko-8U-ko.. .  .Cathedral  Rock  ~  j  (u_   r  ..  r  p  ^/.h-c*^ 

.  Pu-si-na,  Chuk-ka  (the  squirrel  and  acorn-cache), a  tall  sharp  needle 

with  a  siiiallGr  one  at  its  base,  iust  east  of  Cathe- 
dral Rock.   Pu-si-na  is  "squirrel", and  Chuk-ka  is 
"acam  Cache" 

.   v^Kom-pom-pe-sa. .  .A  lo¥»  rock  next^^Three  Brothers. 
v/Loi-a. Sentinel  Rock   ^^  Lc'-y^k  ^L^;'>(v(v 


/Sak-da-du-eh Sentinel  Dome  'J^  ^\'  ^  ^ '  ^«^~ "'^ 


V'Vj  Xj:'\^^^4t'-,J  \ 


\MjJk'-.  VvlvvA    «  K.a!>  Itck  -ka-  h.u,     Yv-^^-J^  TWUC, 


Um-mo-so. . .The  b 


/ 


old  towering  cliff  east  of  Yosemite  Fall (generally 
contracted  by  th  e  Indians  to  Ui/.-moas  or  lli/i-mo). 


Ma-ta(the  Canon), Indian  Canyon  .f>eneric  nmie   denoting  perpendicular 


walls. 


&**/Jl~-^  -^sjuJ-^  ^  '^'^-Kf~M.~^ -fi^ 


ieus:*d_A  iM^  ( f^  ^  wifes^-^OA^ 


HaiT!-mo-ko (usually  contr;i.cted  to  Ham-moak).  .Broken  debris  at  the  foot 

of  the  walls.  H  ?v--v^- vvr^o'-ivsjpJrv  zt\-„"^'^^'-iA 


NL^*3bc^  ^-^A-vo^ 


^^VA 


/v.OcSt.'-^ 


U-zu-mai  ti  La -wa-tuh (grizzly  bear  skin).  Crlacier  Rock.  Given  this 

,  najTie  on  account  of  fancied  resemblance  to  a  bear 

^»»-V^y>«9'"^«frv^      skin  stretched  out  over  the  rocks. 


r 


'y^^jj^^^  rUA^54^  -  JUw^/j^v^  ,Ki  A^ 


•■i^i^:-A 


"•/*f. 


^ 


fiEOGRjtfGIC    KiWES 


1  VWw -feU  --W*JW4u  '^~- 


Tu-tu-lu-wi-sak, 


Tu-tul-v.i-ak,the  'southern  wall  of  Ir'outh  'any on. 


C'lxtvWvV^^-'V^^elv  i"^<xJN>iX, 


Cho-ko-nip-o-deh(baby  basket), Royal  Arches.^ 

Cho-ko-ni.  .Another  najneio'-'hich  means  literally  "dog  place"  or  "dos  ] 


'  —  /^ r* 


\ 


( 


*  Tol-leh. .Hank  of  a  river  or  soil  or  surface  of  valley  not  occupied 

by  a  village 

"'  Pai-wai-ak  ....(White  water?),  Vernal  Fall^  Tt^XN/^*^fo 


Kik-Kuh... Water 


-A  wail" a —  mQiAns  "Tiako'^  or  body  of  watoy     .  ^W^v^^ 


• 


-l^'^-^^^^i&C) 


Pai,  pi,     denoting  "white"  in  tvra  langu^iges 


Yo-wai-yi. . .Nevada  Falls 
Tis-se-yak. . . . South  Dome 


(woman's  face  in  Dome)  Te-^sci-aJpC  ^.T.  i,.  , 


To-ko-ye. . .  .llorth  Dome.     (Tis-se-yak's  husband')     To  -  ko'-'p.k  -  K'  •  ■^^---v 


Ow^A/^^JU. 


Shun-ta,  Hun'-ta  (the  eye)  The  Watching  Eye  f^/it- ^H-^-^^ 
•  A-wai-a  (a  lake),   Mirror  Lake 

\/  \M  auVv.-icA  ^OvjuJLr\  ak.vu\^  <*jv  -  tJu-.-y^  ^i.^AJ2^  > 


^^.'k/S'\.1^''^\^ 


Sa-v;a}"i  ( a  gap ) . . .  A  naine  occurring  frequertly 


-•':*i 


Wa-ha-ka.\ Three  V.rothevB^^^''^'^'''^'-^^^^^ 


'VvJLJl/*~^^  « 


.t^C  .<u^  ^M^^^  i  H^^-^  "^  tu^^^v^ <.-«--^ 


i'^'VJ^sucrA  If^ 


^^^'^f^. 


\NokkA<o^ 


:^     -   -       o^--()\k.^..,.^_ 


<^i>.,kJ&-^^  ^^ 


\fjooJ.u^     ^ 


\Kf  M.",!.  "i>-W  (  V-^*-<If  t  ^U^a^  «.^>v^^  J    - 


■'• .  /i-,  '.'l^/t- 


IlIDIAN  NAMES  OF  POIITTS  IN  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  FROM  \7HIT!]EY'S 
YOSEMITE  GUIDE-BOOK,  1870. 


•  Pateea. — lit.  over  which  Yosemite  trail  runs. 

•  Topinemete . — Rocks  between  foot  l^Iariposa  trail  and  Bridal  Veil 


Fall;   "a  succession  of  rocks". 


/ 


^Pohono  .--Bridal  Veil  Fall;  explained  to  signify  a  blast  of  wind, 

or  night -wind 


^ Kosukong.- -Rocks  near  Cathedral  Rock;  called  "The  Three  Graces". 


^utputon.  —  "bubling  of  water";  meadow  and  little  stream  on 

Coulterville  trailC*^  ^^^^*'^5^- t-Jv»^\MUt»j^, 


/ 


\  Keialauwa . — Mts.  west  of  El  Capitan. 


y 


Lungyotuckoya.— Virgin's  Tears  Creek,  meaning  Pigeon  Creek. 


/  Totokonula.--El  Capitan.  Usually  spelt  Tutocanula.   Name  an 


iiamitation  of  cry  of  crane. 


-  Wawha^7ke.--The  Three  Brothers;  said  to  mean  "falling  rocks". 

Said  also  to  mean  "Leaping  Frog  Rock",  from  vague 
resemblance  to  three  frogs, 

v/Posinaschucka. — Cathedral  Rock;  large  'cache'  of  acorns.  Its 

shape  resembles  large  stack  or  cache  of  acorns. 


.ir^'^ffl^ 


i'jlC '.''•■  ■■  •    ■;<*'<*.•;?  "sir" '.ri*-..'-  -..-lit.  u>*'  "J '-  . -:';*i  •■'.■!'...-^',Vi  ■ -V.  '"  .-•'**•■■  l.'ft-'rt  rT 


<"   . 


!i 


>/  Loyo,  — Sentinel  Rock(A.^,^.,ul^  a_  ^UC.^  .^..^  k^  ^^^^|^ 

« 

v^Ollenya.— Prog  Brook.  ^^.^JiS^  ^S;::..^ lJt-.o^  iJ-^^-^i*-^  <«- Y^-^^Jix.'Mx . 

v/ Sohotallowi. --Indian  Canon, 

y/tJiamo.  — "lost  arrow"  .(lUJU^lOii-oo^  Yosfw^T*5i5L^  ^S^.1^  ^^-^-j*-J). 
v/lieliamete.--'hleansy  place  where  arrow-wo  od  gr ows i[WL« v«^«^ &^A^ ^^-J^*^ <i»-^ 
v^Tokoya. — The  ITorth  Dome;  meaning,    thi  "basket. 

^Schokoni. — Royal  Arches;   meaning,    shade   or  cover  to  Indian  cradle- 
basket  . 

/Waiya.- -Mirror  Lake.    L"  l\W-\NiU«tk  ^  cI/»4a^";\ 

'  Tesaiyak.--Half  Dome;   generally  spelt  Tisayac. 

•   V/aijau.- -Mount  Watkins;  meaning,   Pine  Mountain. 


Patillima. --Glacier  Point. 


•  Tululowehack . — Canon  of  South  Pork  of  Merded;   called  Illilouette 

in  California  Geological  Report,    being  spelling  given  "by 


.   King  and  Gardner . 


Hatchings   spells   it 


Too lulu wack. 


Peiwayak.-- Vernal  Pall,  meaning  white  water.    Spelt  Piwyack  "by 


seme. 


9 


J    Scho luck. --Nevada  Pall;   used  by  some  for  Yosemite  Pall.     Also 


spelt   Choolook.  C"^"^ 


'Vv<sJ>A.> -w  -    t^LAx.^ 


-^^5 


lU  -a^^*JL5u). 


-J 


VoN»iV^.-  ^UA^A^'Vi^,(.iu^.^,_^  ^HbuL^dti, ). 


